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THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO.* 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY, B. A. OXON., LL. B. 


EW countries offer more numerous 

and varied attractions than Mexico, 

the Egypt of the New World, The 
relics of Toltec and Aztec domination are 
intensely interesting to the antiquarian; the 
story of its conquest by Cortés and his ruf- 
fianly followers reads like a romance; while 
the episode of French intervention, fraught 
with death to the gentle Maximilian and 
with madness to the noble Carlotta, is not 
surpassed in pathos by any series of events 
in modern times. To the lover of beauty 
Mexico presents an almost endless variety 
of scenery, ranging from the tropically luxu- 
riant cane fields of the coast lands, through 
the coffee plantations of the tem- 
perate region, to the maguey 
fields of the Valley of Mexico; 
lovely lakes, awe-inspiring ra- 
vines, mountains clad in perpet- 
ual snow, volcanic peaks, extinct 
and active; population kindly, 
courteous,and exceedingly pictur- 
esque ; an atmosphere of unusual 
brilliancy, and in most parts of 
great salubrity. 

The resources of the country, 
though undeveloped, are vast, 
minerals, especially silver, being 
present in the greatest abundance and the 
fruits and vegetables of almost every clime 
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thriving in some section or other. If you 
are disposed to exploration, you may find 
untrodden forests, great mountain ranges, 
and arid deserts, where adventurous travel 
will be seasoned with the spice of serious 
danger. Besides all this, Mexico is remark- 
able for the beauty and brilliancy of color 
of its flowers, which are to be found in 
bewildering profusion in the markets every 
day in the year. The fauna, too, is rich. 
On the northern plains are bands of antelopes 
and bisons; chamois, beavers, tapirs, black, 
brown, and cinnamon bears are also to be 
found; among smaller game there are hares, 
rabbits, quails, pigeons, and _partridges. 
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MARKET SCENE AT QUERETARO. 


Among insects the co¢hineal’ insect, culti- 

vated on the leaves of the prickly-pear cac- 

tus, is valuable as an article of export. 
Mexico, or New Spain, was originally 
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2,100 miles long, and 1,600 miles broad in 
its widest part, but since the war with the 
United States, it is about 1,900 miles long, 
and has a maximum breadth of 750 miles. 
Its area at the present day is 751,664 square 


seasons, a wet and a dry: the first lasting 
from June to October, and the second, 
from November to May. It must not be 
supposed, however, that rain falls continu- 
ously during the rainy season; on the con- 








VIADUCT ON THE MEXICAN RAILROAD NEAR THE INFERNILLO, 


miles, much of which is arid and unproduc- 
tive, though the rest is exceédingly fertile. 
It consists of coast-lands and a table-land, 
the latter varying in elevation from four 
thousand to six thousand feet above sea 
level. Rising above the high plateau are 
great mountain ranges, the highest peaks of 
which are Popocatapétl—the mountain that 
smokes—17,782 feet high, and Iztaccihuatl ’ 
—the white woman—16,060 feet. Mexico 
has three well-defined climates, due to the 
varying altitude above sea level; the “#erra 
caliente, or hot land of the coast; the “erra 
templada, or temperate region ; and the “erra 
Jria, or cold country. But the climatic 
changes due to altitude are varied again by 
latitude, so that many different climates re- 
sult. The “erra templada is a highly fa- 
vored region; it combines the advantages 
and yields the products of both temperate 
and sub-tropical lands. Mexico has two 


trary, it generally falls in the afternoon and 
at night, causing bright, cool and delightful 
mornings. 

As regards harbors the coast of Mexico is 
poorly provided, those on the eastern coast 
being exposed to the violence of the 
“northers.” On the western coast there 
are a few fair narbors, the principal of which 
are Guaymas,’ San Blas, Acapulco, Mazatlan, 
and Manzanillo. There are some fine rivers, 
but they are not navigable except for short 
distances and by vessels of light draft. 
There are several notable lakes, among 
which the chief are Lake Chapala,‘ eight 
miles by thirty, Lake Cuitzeo, ten miles by 
forty, and Lake Patzcuaro, ten miles by 
twenty-five. 

Mexico is much more settled and orderly 
than the republics of South America, and 
much more active and energetic than those 
of Central America. Brigandage is, of 
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course, not unknown inthe wilder and re- 
moter regions, but the establishment of lines 
of railway and of telegraph stations, together 
with a strong corps of Rural Guards, has 
rendered the life of a bandit much less re- 
munerative than it formerly was under weak 
central and state governments and an utterly 
inefficient police. The railway-system is 
extensive, and brings nearly every part of 
the land into communication with the capital. 
The wise provisions for popular education 
have done much to further the best interests 
of the country. 

To turn to its present inhabitants : Mexico 
had in 1893 an estimated population of 12,- 
056,046, and in 1894 of 12,080,725. Of 
this number 19 per cent are Europeans or 
Creoles, that is, Mexican born descendants 
of Europeans; 43 per cent are Mestizos, or 
mixed people; and the remaining 38 per 
cent are aboriginal Indians. The Europeans 
and Creoles were once the ruling element 








men and Indian women, are a kindly, docile 
people, making faithful, if somewhat indolent, 
domestic servants. They are rancheros, or 
small farmers, laborers, artisans, or soldiers. 
The cleverest among them enter the pro- 
fessions, and of these many turn out excel- 
lent lawyers and doctors. 

The Indios are a gentle-spirited race, 
easily led, and of polite manners. They 
gather in the towns, and form communities 
apart by themselves, cultivating their lands 
in common and allotting to each his share 
according to ancient usages. They are the 
peons, or laborers, of Mexico, and are em- 
ployed upon the great sugar, coffee, and 
cattle Aaciendas.» They rarely permanently 
leave their place of birth, and even if one of 
them is accused of a capita! crime, he seldom 
departs from his native village. The Indio 
is, of course, densely ignorant, and is likely 
to be as wax in the hands ofa clever, schem- 
ing demagogue. 





THE ALAMEDA, VERA CRUZ. 


in Mexico, but their importance has been 
overshadowed by the Mestizos, in whose 
hands the real power rests nowadays. The 
Mestizos, the children chiefly of Spanish 


Below all these are some of the Mestizos 
who are called Leperos, and who seem to 
combine all the worst characteristics of both 
parents. They are reckless, worthless 
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fellows, ever ready for any crime, and re- 
garding the lives of others as lightly as their 
own. But the government is very prompt in 
dealing out condign punishment to these 
rascals, and is gradually exterminating the 
tribe. 

The prevailing language in Mexico is, of 
course, the Spanish, spoken, however, as is 
to be expected in what was once a colony 
and dependency of 
Old Spain, with some 
peculiarities and with 
an admixture of In- 


dian words and 
idioms. Most of the 
young men of the 


richer class have been 
educated in Europe, 
and speak French, 
English, or German. 
In dress, 
equipages, and sports 
they are likely to draw 
their inspiration from 
England, many of 
them having attended 
the Catholic school 
at Stoneyhurst. 

Mexico has 27 states, 
2 territories and a fed- 
eral district. Innearly 
all the states- educa- 
tion is free and com- 
pulsory. Popular 
education has made © 
great advances, there 
being in 1892 no few- 
er than 7,132 govern- 
ment and municipal schools, with 431,177 
pupils, Primary education is at the expense 
of the municipalities, aided by grants from 
the federal government. Higher education 
is given in secondary schools, seminaries, 
and the colleges of law, mining, engineering, 
medicine, music, and the fine arts, There 
are naval colleges at Campéche® and Mazat- 
lan, and a military college at Chapultepec. 
Carpentry, leather-work, weaving, and other 
trades are taught in industrial schools to 
the Indian children, who often: display 
great artistic aptitude. The amount ex- 


manners, 
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pended on education in 1892 was $3.333,- 
192. 

As regards natural products, there is 
scarcely a tree, fruit, shrub, or vegetable 
that cannot be raised in Mexico. A British 
consul in a report to the Foreign Office 
says: ‘‘ Mexico, it is well known, contains 
as fine agricultural land as there is in the 
world, the soil being capable of producing 
every variety of cereal 
and fruit. In most 
parts of the republic 
two crops are grown 
annually, and that with 
the aid of most prim- 
itive implements of 
husbandry, and with- 
out any help of artiti- 
cial dressing of the 
ground.” Large areas 
of territory, however, 
suffer from lack of 
water, the conguista- 
dores' having stripped 
the forests, and de- 
stroyed the irrigation 
works of the Indians. 
With the reconstruc- 
tion of the canals and 
the sinking of artesian 
wells, great tracts 
would again become 
useful for agricultural 
purposes, The agri- 
cultural implements 
used by the Indians are 
of the very rudest kind, 
reminding us constant- 
ly of those seen in the Holy Land: nor do 
the simple farmers take at all kindly to new- 
fangled contrivances. On some of the great 
haciendas American and English machinery 
is used, but it is necessary to keep skilled 
foreign artisans to repair it. Though the 
Mexican government is very liberal in mak- 
ing grants of land to foreign companies, col- 
onization schemes have rarely succeeded, 
boards of directors in Boston, New York, or 
London being unable to make farming at 
such great distances remunerative. But 
with modern machinery and improved meth- 
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ods, Mexico is capable of raising an almost 
incredible amount of produce. 
The most important item of the agricul- 


wheat and two of corn; the average yield of 
wheat on irrigated soils being twenty bushels 
per acre, and of corn about fifty. 





tural wealth of Mexico is maize 

or Indian corn, the staple food- [> > 
stuff of the poor. When the & 
maize crop falls short, much [ 
suffering results. In 1892 it 
failed so entirely that the 
government suspended the im- 
port duties on corn, thus caus- 
ing the importation of large 
the United 
is usually a 


quantities from 
States. Barley 
valuable crop, though it is 
much less grown than maize. 
In the year 1893-4 the value 
of the five leading articles 
of export was reported as 


follows: 
Coffee, $11,766,091 
Jeniquen,” . ° 6,712,733 
Hides, , ° ‘ 1,956,460 
Tobacco, ° . 157559314 
Vanilla, . ‘ : 1,183,722 


Large numbers of cattle are raised, espe- 
cially in Northern Mexico, for the United 
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A MAGUEY FIELD. 


The land of Mexico is divided into three 
classes; the hacienda country, the pueblo’ 
country, and the free country. In the first 
are the large Aaciendas, or plantations of the 
wealthy men; in the second are the commu- 
nity-holdings of the aboriginal population ; 
the third is almost wholly free from haciendas 
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States; also goats, sheep, and horses. 
Wheat grows on the plateaus of Mexico 
from 6,000 to g,ooo feet above sea-level. 
The plan of cultivation adopted makes it 
possible to obtain three crops a year, one of 


and pueblos. The lands of the third class 
are chiefly inthe states of Chihuahua,” Coa- 
huila, Durango, Sinaloa, and Sonora. Be- 
ing formerly held by religious orders or of- 
ficers of the Spanish crown, they became, af- 
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ter the era of independence, public lands. 
Every inhabitant of the republic may enter 
on 2,500 hectares (about 6,177 acres) of 
public land ; natives or naturalized citizens 
of bordering nations being subject to some 
restrictions. Every two years the secretary 
of public works publishes the prices at 
which government lands may be purchased : 
the lands being divided into first, second, 
and third class, according to the quality of 
the soil, the nearness to large cities and to 
railroads, and other advantages. The high- 
est price is asked for public lands in the 
federal district, where first-class land costs 
$5.60 per hectare, second-class $3.75, and 
third-class $2.50. In the territory of Lower 
California, third-class land costs only 25 
cents per hectare, and land may be found in 
one part or another of the republic at almost 
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means of communication, are second-class. 
All others are third-class. 

Mexico is exceedingly well-adapted for 
raising coffee, all the southern states on the 
coast having a climate and soil eminently 
suitable to the berry. Chiapas,” Vera Cruz, 
Morelos, Michoacan,and Oaxaca, are the chief 
coffee-growing states, the coffee of Uruapam 
in the state of Michoacan being considered 
superior to that of Brazil. In 1893 there 
were exported from Vera Cruz 15,058 tons 
of coffee. Land adapted to coffee-culture 
may be obtained inthe states of Colima and 
Michoacan at go cents per acre, and in the 
state of Oaxaca at 44 cents per acre. The 
coffee-bush begins to yield in the third year 
after planting, but does not reach its highest 
productivity till the fifth. To shelter the 
young coffee-bushes, and to yield an income 








COTTON FACTORY NEAR COATEPEC 


any price between this and $4.50 per hec- 
tare, which is the price of first-class land in 
the state of Morelos." First-class is that 
which is near a railroad or a large city, cov- 
ered with fine woods or dye-producing plants, 
or bearing salts or minerals. Lands suit- 
able for cattle-raising, or on which only one 
crop a year can be grown, or distant from 


while the owner is waiting for them to grow 
up, bananas are planted between the rows ; 
as these bear in a year, the planter can get 
an income at once. 

Tobacco grows very well, especially in the 
states along the seacoasts, Great Britain 
taking more than two thirds of the total yield. 
In 1893 there were exported 1,000 tons of 


































raw tobacco and 342 tons of manufactured 
tobacco. I have bought many an ex- 
cellent cigar in Vera Cruz for three or four 
centavos, or about two cents in United 
States money. Rubber-planting is profit- 
able, though hitherto the good and inferior 
qualities having been carelessly mixed to- 
gether, the rubber has not commanded so 
good a price as it should do, But with in- 
creased care in its collection and sorting, 
there is no reason why the Mexican article 
should not command as good a price as the 
Brazilian. 

The cocoa-bean has long been an impor- 
tant product of Mexico, it being native to its 
soil. The best is grown near the borders of 
Guatemala round the port of Soconusco, be- 
tween which and New York there is regular 
communication. 

The “ierra caliente produces almost every 
kind of fruit, and especially lemons, plan- 
tains, bananas, and dates, as well as melons 
and pine-apples. The “erra templada pos- 
sesses the soil, climatic conditions, and alti- 
tude best suited to the production of oranges. 
Mexican oranges are already beginning to 
be much appreciated in the American mar- 
ket, and regular shipments are made from 
the port of Guaymas. Besides these rice, 
arrowroot, vanilla, and indigo grow abun- 
dantly. The sugar-cane is extensively culti- 
vated in the hotter regions of Mexico, but 
the sugar is manufactured in a most primi- 
tive manner, the juice of the cane being 
simply boiled to the necessary consistency, 
and pressed out by wooden cylinders in 
small cakes of a sweet brown substance 
called panoche.* As sugar requires for its 
profitable manufacture the use of improved 
modern appliances, the industry in Mexico 
is in a backward condition. 

But of all the products of Mexico none is 
more curious and interesting than the maguey 
or so-called century-plant. On the great 
plains outside the city of Mexico thousands 
of acres are covered with magueys planted 
in long rows at regular intervals. The uses 
of the maguey are manifold. The leaves are 
used for thatching the houses of the poor; 
the spike at the end of the leaf furnishes, 
with the fiber attached to it, a needle and 
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thread ready for use; paper is made from 
the pulp, and twine from the fiber, and 
the wood is employed in many ways. But 
most important of all is pu/gue," the national 
drink of Mexico. This is made by fermenting 
the juice of the Agave Americana or maguey. 
Enormous quantities of u/gue are drunk, a 
train laden with the liquor leaving Apam daily 
for the city of Mexico. Most of the crimes 
committed by the natives are to be attrib- 
uted to over-indulgence in Au/gue, or some 
of its kindred products. To an untrained 
taste it is not a very prepossessing drink. 
It looks like milk and water, and smells like 
rancid meat. But it issaid to be wholesome, 
the Mexican attributing as many virtues to 
it as a Scotchman does to whisky. Person- 
ally I cannot say I liked it, but I never ex- 
perienced any bad effects from it. 

The Agave Americana, the juice of which 
on fermentation yields pu/gue, also produces 
mescal, a strongly alcholic spirit distilled from 
its root. The sugar-cane yields by distilla- 
tion a strong intoxicant to which the appro- 
priate name of aguardiente ( burning water ) 
is given. 

In traveling through the land of Mexico, it 
strikes one as odd that a country, with its 
climate and volcanic soil so well-adapted to 
grape culture, should produce scarcely any 
wine. Grapes are cultivated in a few states, 
but the native wine-industry is of no impor- 
tance. The explanation is found in the fact 
that Old Spain, during the three hundred 
years that she controlled Mexico, forbade the 
production of any commodity that would in- 
terfere with exports from the mother-country. 
As for malt liquors, though considerable 
quantities of good beer are manufactured in 
Monterey, Toluca, aud other places, the 
supply is not equal to the demand, and is 
supplemented by large importations from 
Germany and the United States. 

As might be expected, Mexico is not a 
manufacturing country, and is not likely 
to become one to any considerable extent. 
The aboriginals are slow to adopt new de- 
vices and modern machinery, and have not 
the quickness and general aptitude necessary 
to make successful artisans. But in the 
lapse of years the nonprogressive section of 
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the population will tend to be replaced by 
the more energetic and ambitious, and thus 
the general level of intelligence will be 
raised. Mexico, however, is capable of ex- 
porting great quantities of raw material, 
and it is partly owing to the variety of the 
products of the soil that manufactures re- 
ceive little encouragement. 

The exporting of hides and skins is of 
importance, and the natives themselves are 
expert workers in leather. They make 
elaborate saddles of carved and stamped 
leather, heavily ornamented with silver 
bosses. They also make such articles of 
general use as are prepared from raw materi- 
als furnished by the country. The most 
important Mexican industry is the making 
of manta, a coarse unbleached cotton cloth, in 
the manufacture of which not only all the 
cotton produced in Mexico is consumed, but 
even considerable quantities of cotton im- 
ported from the United States. J/anta is 
the material used for the ordinary dress of 
the common people, and also for rebozos”® 
(shawls for women), serapfes (cloaks for 
men), and other cotton stuffs. The Mexican 
peasant wears a shirt and wide trousers of 
manta, almost invariably rolling up one leg 
of the latter; in the early morning and 
evening he wraps his serafe round him as a 
protection against the chill air. The serape 
is usually of a gay color and is thrown round 
the upper part of the body in much the same 
manner as a Roman toga. But serafes, 
being intended to give warmth, are usually 
made of wool, and are often remarkable for 
their fine texture, bright colors, and general 
finish. There are several woolen mills in 
Mexico, and silk-weaving is rapidly becoming 
an important industry, the climate being 
particularly well adapted to the culture of 
the silkworm. About ten years ago there 
were at least four well-equipped silk facto- 
ries, supplied with the best machinery and 
appliances from France; the government 
having offered liberal subsidies to encourage 
the manufacture of silk. 

There are many iron foundries in Mexico, 
but, though they turn out good work, they 
chiefly confine themselves to making the 
agricultural implements in ordinary use. 


Pottery is made in very many places, 
though the largest centers of its manufacture 
are Guadalajara, Puebla, and Zacatecas. 
The designs and colors vary in different 
districts, the pottery of Guadalajara being 
gray, polished, and often decorated with 
gold, silver, or colors. The Zacatecas ware 
is harder, red in color and glazed, having 
splashes of underglaze color. The ware of 
Guanajuato is dark-brown or dark-green, and 
has a rich glaze with figures in relief. 
Glazed tiles, both white and colored, are 
made in large quantities, and are often used 
to cover the domes or to decorate the in- 
teriors of the churches. 

The Mexicans are skillful in making little 
figures in clay, wax, and rags, representing 
the most striking and well-known characters 
seen in the streets. Thus we find the 
vender of ‘ortil/as," the aguador, the cargador 
with various burdens, and other typical 
figures. ‘The men who produce them often 
show high artistic skill and great rapidity in 
catching the salient features of a type. 

The silver- and gold-smiths excel in the 
manufacture of filigree work, but large 
quantities of trinkets and personal jewelry 
are imported annually from Europe. A 
distinctive Mexican industry is the beautiful 
drawn work seen in napkins, doilies, hand- 
kerchiefs, tablecloths, and other articles, 
Featherwork appears in very pretty and 
striking designs, and Mexican lace has a 
high reputation. The macates, or lassoes of 
horsehair, which every Mexican rider carries 
on his saddle, are articles of local handiwork. 
Constantly in the plazas and streets one 
sees venders.of dulces, or sweetmeats; of 
these the people are very fond, and many 
of the varieties are delicious. 

A few words about the most important 
natural product of Mexico—silver ; of which 
she produces more than any other country 
in the world except the United States, not- 
withstanding her mines have been worked 
so long that the beginning of the industry of 
silver mining has been lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The mining enterprises of Mexico 
furnish employment to more than 200,000 
men. Yet many old and rich mines have 
been abandoned because of the absence of 
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the means of drawing off the water from 
them. The underground work in the mines 
is entirely done by natives, who are under 
the supervision of good foremen. Some 
idea of the enormous productiveness of a 
Mexican mine may be gathered from the fact 
that the Santa Eulalia, in the state of 
Chihuahua, yielded in the course of a few 
years $145,000,000 worth of silver. In 
twelve years ending June 30, 1892, the total 
export of metals amounted to $401,096,632, 


of which $323,520,728 was silver coin and 
bullion. There are eleven mints in Mexico, 
and every producer can have his silver 
coined.* 





*I beg to acknowledge my obligations to the Handbook of 
Mexico issued by the Bureau of American Republics at Wash- 
ington, D.C.; to Mr. E. J. Howell’s ‘‘ Mexice: its Progress 
and Commercial Possibilities’’ ; to an article by Mr. H. W. Allen 
in the Review of Reviews ( New York edition)for January, 1893, 
entitled ‘‘ President Diaz and the Mexico of To-day”’ ; and to an 
article by Prince Augustin de Iturbide in the Morth American 
Review, vol. 158.—A. J. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN W. BURGESS, LL. D., 


OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Parr I. 
THE HISTORY OF ITS GENESIS DURING THE 
COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY PERIODS. 

HE chief error which students of this 
Constitution usually commit, is the 
failure to obtain a proper and correct 
conception of the political and governmental 
system of this country during the colonial 
and revolutionary periods of our history. 
It seems to me that this error is the root of 
the pernicious doctrine of state sovereignty 
and secession. It is usual to ascribe the 
origin of this doctrine to the slavery interest. 
It is certainly true that the slavery interest 
employed it, both for its own protection 
within the Union and in its great attempt to 
destroy the Union, but it seems to me that 
the doctrine itself springs from an incomplete 
knowledge of our political history during the 
formative period of our institutions, Let 
us, therefore, in this paper, endeavor to 
avoid this error by starting at the real be- 
ginning of our history and not at some 

arbitrarily selected point in its course. 

If we examine the text of the earliest 
patents or charters upon which the colonial 
establishments of Great Britain in North 
America were founded, we shall find that 
they were issued by the king, to a person, 
company, or corporation; and that they 
contained a grant of landed property within 
designated boundaries to the said person, 


company, or corporation, the construction 
of a local governmental organization within 
the said territory, and a guarantee of the 
rights of Englishmen, what we now under- 
stand by the phrase civil rights, to all persons 
who would become inhabitants of the terri- 
tory, z. ¢., to the colonists. In the earliest 
instruments the land was granted to one 
body, the governmental powers were vested 
in another body, while the inhabitants com- 
posed a third body. ‘The inhabitants, as 
such, had neither property in the soil, nor 
participation in the government. They 
were simply subjects. 

From one point of view, the point most 
important to this study, we may regard the 
movement of our colonial history as tending 
always toward the coalescing of these bodies, 
by the gradual introduction of the members 
of the subject body into the property-holding 
body, the corporation, and into the govern- 
ing body, the electorate of the legislatures 
and of the magistrates. The consummation 
of this movement was local self-government 
by the colonists, the people. It was what I 
shall term the commonwealth system of 
local government, in distinction from the , 
provincial system, from the system in which 
local government is only an agency, in local 
instance, of the central government. 

It cannot be claimed that the inhabitants 
of this country attained the commonwealth 
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system of local government during the colon- 
ial period anywhere, except possibly in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. This proposi- 
tion must be understood as posited from a 
legal point of view. From a legal point of 
view, the crown of Great Britain was the 
sovereignty back of each of these colonial 
patents or charters, and could modify, 
change, or abolish them at will. From a 
legal point of view, moreover, the crown of 
Great Britain was international and _ inter- 
colonial, #. ¢., general, government over all 
of the colonies. From a legal point of view, 
lastly, the crown of Great Britain participated 
in the local government of most of the colo- 
nies, by the appointment of the colonial gov- 
ernors and magistrates, the veto of the acts 
of the colonial legislatures, and the revision 
of the judgments of the colonial courts. 

On the other hand, it can be claimed, it 
must be claimed, that natural conditions, 
and the course of history, both within the 
celonies, the motherland and the European 
world generally, were making for the full 
attainment of commonwealth local govern- 
ment in the Americancolonies. In the first 
place, the motherland was distant, and inter- 
course with her was difficult, slow, and 
comparatively slight. The colonists were, as 
a fact, thrown upon their own resources and 
devices. In the second place, they had 
conquered the country from the forest, the 
wild beast, and the savage, and felt that 
they had a claim in ethics, if not yet in law, 
of dominion over it. In the third place, the 
king was at war with the Parliament over 
the question as to whether the king or the 
Parliament was sovereign in the British 
system, and the king was thus disabled from 
preventing the colonists from doing about 
as they would in their internal affairs. And 
in the fourth place the publicists of Europe 
were developing the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, which the colonists seized upon 
with avidity and began to assert as the 
principle of the future. , 

We may say that at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War in 1763, the colonists as a whole 
recognized the sovereignty of the crown as 
the basis of the entire colonial system, and 
the general government of the crown over 


them, but that the majority party of them 
considered that their internal local govern- 
ment was, or ought to be, in the hands of 
the people of each colony respectively, and 
was not, or ought not to be, subject to mod- 
ification, change, or abolition by the crown 
in its capacity of general government. 

What the crown might do as sovereign, 
or how the crown as sovereign was to be 
distinguished from the crown as general 
government, they had not yet reasoned out. 
They had only arrived at the idea of auton- 
omous' local government, z. ¢., local govern- 
ment substantially independent in its own 
natural sphere of the central or general 
government. They were, by 1763, prepared 
to assert and defend this idea. The idea of 
disputing the sovereignty of the British 
crown was entirely distinct from the idea of 
commonwealth local government, and was 
developed after 1763. It appears to me, 
therefore, that the proper interpretation of 
American history must make the idea of 
independence, of resistance to, and rejection 
of, the sovereignty of the crown, the out- 
growth of national development. 

We may safely affirm that the greatest 
product of the world’s history since the 
middle of the eighteenth century has been 
the development of the nations and the 
organization of states upon national founda- 
tions.?, What we mean bya nation is a 
population speaking a common language, 
having a common history and tradition, 
following common customs, entertaining 
common ideas concerning rights and wrongs, 
feeling common interests, and inhabiting a 
territory naturally coherent within itself and 
separated from other territory by natural 
barriers, such as broad bodies of water, 
high mountain ranges, belts of impenetrable 
wilderness, or climatic extremes. When 
such a population, in such a situation, 
comes to a common consciousness of these 
harmonies, and attains the strength to real- 
ize them in positive law and in distinctive 
institutions, it will inevitably assert itself as 
a political people, and undertake to found 
for itself an independent sovereignty, 7 ¢., 
to become a state, a national state. 

The inhabitants of the thirteen British 
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colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, occupy- 
ing a territory between the thirty-first and 
forty-second degrees of north latitude, the 
ocean and the Alleghenies were well situated 
and circumistanced for the development of a 
distinct nationality and an independent 
national state. The territory was coherent, 
and separated from ail other territory by 
natural barriers of great protective power. 
The population ‘was essentially of Teutonic* 
English descent ; the language was English ; 
the religion Evangelical Protestantism ; and 
the custom was the common law. ‘There 
were indeed Dutch, Germans, and Scandina- 
vians in the middle colonies, and some 
French in the Carolinas, but these were all 
members of the great Teutonic family and 
amalgamated easily with the English branch. 

The unnational element in the popula- 
tion was the negro race, numbering in the 
middle of the eighteenth century about one 
sixth of the whole, and congregated chiefly 
in that part of the territory lying south of 
the Potomac River. There was no danger 
that it would corrupt the development of 
the new nation by physical amalgamation 
with the whites, or by any direct contribu- 
tion of metaphysical* elements to the new 
civilization. It was barbarous and subject. 
The danger from it was that, standing in 
the relation of slavery to the white race, it 
might thus occasion a different sense of 
rights and wrongs in the sections where 
this relation prevailed from what obtained 
in sections where it should not prevail. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
this relation prevailed, to a greater or less 
degree, throughout the thirteen colonies, but 
was neither profitable nor regarded with 
great favor in any of them. At that 
moment it was no great impediment, there- 
fore, to the national development of the 
whites. As by the growth of the population 
in each colony and the consequent radiation 
from the original settlement the inhabitants 
of all the colonies approached each other 
geographically, so by the increasing com- 
merce and intercourse resulting therefrom, 
they approached each other ethnically,’ until 
by the beginning of the year 1765 it needed 
but little more than the touch of the proper 
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agent to fuse the whole into one com- 
mon nationality. The attempt.of the British 
Parliament to exercise the power of taxation 
within the colonies aroused the conscious- 
ness among the colonists that the rule of 
the motherland was foreign rule,’ and from 
this conviction to the sentiment of national 
sovereignty and independence was but a 
step, an unavoidable step, since the latter 
is only the positive side of this conscious- 
ness. 

The decade between 1765 and 1775 was 
the period of the Committees of Correspond- 
ence in our political history, bodies repre- 
senting voluntary associations of persons 
within the different colonies, unconnected 
with the colonial governments, having in 
fact no legal existence whatsoever, from the 
point of view of public law. They developed, 
by the interchange of opinion, that consensus 
of opinion concerning rights and wrongs, 
which is the highest element in national 
unity, and which presages the establishment 
of a national sovereignty, a national state.’ 
The Port Bill and the Regulating Act of 
April, 1774, precipitated this result. The 
middle of the following month, the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of the “ Sons of 
Liberty” of New York City sent out their 
proposition to all associations of a similar 
character and having a similar purpose for 
a general congress. 

This proposition was acted upon in meet- 
ings and assemblies of persons in the 
towns, cities, counties, parishes, and prov- 
inces or colonies, and on the fifth of the 
following September there met in the Car- 
penter’s Hall at Philadelphia, fifty-five 
persons professing to represent—they hardly 
knew themselves what—and for a purpose of 
which they themselves were but half con- 
scious. Patrick Henry was the only one 
among them who seemed to have been entire- 
ly clear in regard to these fundamental and 
all-comprehending points, and he subse- 
quently lost much of his insight. In the 
inspiration of the moment, however, he told 
the assembly its true character. He said. 
‘“* British oppression has effaced the bounda- 
ries of the several colonies ; the distinctions 
between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New 
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Yorkers, and New Englanders are no more. 
I am not a Virginian, but an American.” 

It is of the very highest importance to 
the student of the constitutional history and 
law of the United States that he should 
gain a clear and an accurate conception of the 
nature of this Continental Congress, The 
soundness of his views, both as_ historian, 
publicist, and jurist will depend more upon 
this than upon anything else. We of the 
present day, with our much more highly 
developed political philosophy, and our 
much more scientific political nomenclature, 
are in a far better position to analyze this 
primal organization of the Américan state 
than were those who took part in it, in fact 
than any who had only the experiences of 
our history before 1861. 

In the first place, it was an organization 
without any legal foundation whatsoever. 
No such body could have been legally 
assembled except by authority of the king 
or of the regular colonial governments of 
the crown. It was an extra-legal body from 
the start, and if it did anything in resistance 
to the sovereignty of Great Britain over the 
colonies, it was a rebellious body, and could 
establish its own legitimacy only by success- 
fully resisting that sovereignty, 7. ¢, by ex- 
pelling that sovereignty and assuming and 
maintaining sovereignty itself. 

In the second place, the members of this 
body did not represent Virginia, New York, 
Massachusetts, etc. These names were 
titles in the administrative law of the British 
Empire, and only that. Mr. Henry was 
entirely correct inthe proposition that any 
movement looking to the renunciation of the 
sovereignty of that Empire by the inhabitants, 
or any part of the inhabitants, of these 
colonies made these titles meaningless as to 
such persons. The members of the Con- 
tinental Congress might as well, from a legal 
point of view, have termed themselves the 
representatives of France or Poland. 

In the third place, there being no legal 
basis for the powers of this Congress, there 
was, and could be, consequently no legal 
limitation upon them. The instructions to 
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the members from those who sent them 
amounted to nothing legally. The instruc- 
tions of the delegates from the several 
colonies by the colonies respectively was 
another misconception of existing conditions, 
an absurd misuse of political terms. It was, 
from a scientific point of view, the wrongful 
use of terms derived from quite other rela- 
tions than those which obtained in the Con- 
gress and in the constituencies of it, in order 
to relieve the revolutionists so far as possible 
from the embarrassment of innovation. It was 
the old sin of putting new wine into old 
bottles, and leaving the old labels upon them. 

What then was the Congress, and who or 
what did its members represent ? The latter 
question is the easier to answer and is the 
key to the former. 

My contention is that they represented a 
revolutionary party throughout the entire 
thirteen royal colonies, whose purpose was 
to expel the sovereignty, as well as the 
government, of the motherland from all of 
these territories. Opposed to them stood 
another party throughout all the colonies, 
which was loyal to the motherland. Legiti- 
macy and law were with this party, and it 
alone could legally represent the several 
colonies. It alone had any legal basis for 
particularism,® or what was called later 
“ states-rights.” The Continental Congress 
was then ¢he national organization of the 
revolutionary party. 

The problems before it were the expulsion 
both of the British sovereignty and govern- 
ment and the establishment of the supremacy 
of the party which it represented over the 
loyal party. In a sentence, they were by force 
to establish a new legality ; and this is noth- 
ing more nor less than the historical develop- 
ment of a new sovereignty. The Conti- 
nental Congress was thus the revolutionary 
organization of the now consciously develop- 
ing American state, and from it, if the revo- 
lution should prove successful, must proceed 
the norms’ of the new legality, which we term 
American, in distinction from the legality 
which rested on the sovereignty of the crown 
of Great Britain. 
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T is a liberal education to know the his- 
tory of any nation. Many men have 
thought that because American history 

is short it isthereforeempty. The contrary 
is true. Our history is intense while the 
history of older societies is diffused. We 
have compacted into a century more of the 
drama of human life than the conventional 
nations exhibit in much longer periods. 
American society may be likened in its 
strenuousness to the triple and quadruple 
expansion engines of recent years, while 
the elder nations resemble the old-fash- 
ioned machines that used their steam 
but once. 

This is not said boastfully. Our distinc- 
tion may also be our misfortune. At all 
events, American society is brave with both 
the virtues and the faults that make and fol- 
low preposterous success in extemporizing 
civilization. Young Americans will find in 
the history of their nation not only the ro- 
mantic andthe mysterious and the picturesque 
and the pompous; they will find also, in 
thinking over what the past three or four 
generations have done, more instruction for 
the hard tasks that confront coming Ameri- 
cans than most men are likely to get from 
all the world’s experience besides. 

American society is product of an evolu- 
tion' in which the time element is reduced to 
a minimum. We shall be deceived, how- 
ever, if we neglect to notice that the evolu- 
tion has actually occurred. Perhaps no 
single product of our experience can do 
more to steady our American temper than 
discovery that through complicated processes 
we have become what we once were not. 

American society is not merely an arith- 
metical multiplication of units. It is an im- 
proved, or an improving type of association 
between human units. American society is 
not merely a mixture of more or diverser 
elements. It is a differently compounded 
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mixture; it is a uniquely assorted mixture; 
it is a peculiarly proportioned mixture ; and 
the process of arrangement among the united 
elements is incessantly progressing. 

The evolution of American society has in- 
cluded, first, readjustment of the relation of 
Americans to the land where their lot is cast. 
There were Americans in the colonial period 
who wanted the Constitution, when adopted, 
to prohibit for all time the extension of na- 
tional limits beyond the Mississippi. Ameri- 
cans were originally provincial in more 
senses than one, and in narrower degree 
than weeasily comprehend. The “ Louisi- 
ana purchase” practically doubled our do- 
main. The gains from Mexico, ending with 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo,’ amounted 
to the addition of another area equal to the 
original extent of the colonies. 

The point to be noted is not the increased 
territory, but the parallel and consequent 
changes in the outlook of the people. The 
acquisition of more territory was not provided 
for by the Americans who framed and adopted 
the Constitution. That instrument seemed 
to be a stern though silent inhibition of 
such presumption. The chief magistrate 
of the nation held himself to be forbidden 
by the letter and the spirit of the funda- 
mental law, to enlarge the national domain, 
yet he ventured to violate his political creed 
in the interest of evident political prudence. 
It is not improbable that such an act by the 
Federalists during the previous administra- 
tion might have disrupted the union, so re- 
pugnant was it to the traditions of the party 
of Jefferson which came into power bya 
slender margin in 1801. This party of nar- 
row constitutional ideas thus gave Ameri- 
cans a practical object lesson in liberal in- 
terpretation of national destiny. 

This broadening of the national horizon 
has been evident during the last two decades. 
It is reflected in the work of scholars who 
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have discovered that the foundations of our 
empire were not laid at Jamestown and New 
Amsterdam and Plymouth alone, but along 
the Great Lakes and on the banks of the 
Rio Grande, and within the Golden Gate. It 
is reflected in our politics, in the dawning 
consciousness that the Atlantic seaboard is no 
longer the seat of the nation. It is reflected 
by great organizers of business, who by 
strategic instinct select the central section 
of the continent as their base of operations. 

We hardly know to-day what is the nation- 
al interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine ;° 
whether or not Americans believe in formal 
annexation of more territory north or south, 
or from the islands east or west ; whether we 
believe or not in permitting peaceful com- 
mercial occupation of South American ter- 
ritories by colonies .subject to European 
states, we cannot escape participation in the 
feeling that the American people have suc- 
ceeded to a position in which it is a national 
obligation to act in some sort as sponsor for 
the prosperity of the hemisphere, against 
any possible hindrances from the Old World. 

While thus enlarging the field and broad- 


ening the spirit of national activities, Amer- 
icans have evolved, second, a new quality of 


intercourse with each other. In showing 
this, it is hard to avoid repetition of the 
familiar story of the increased quantity of 
intercourse. Americans within the com- 
paratively restricted boundaries of the col- 
onies were incomparably more alien to each 
other than are citizens of the remotest states 
of the present Union. In 1775 residents of 
Savannah, Georgia, wrote to the Relief Com- 
mittee of Boston that a considerable quantity 
of rice had been collected for the Boston 
sufferers, but as vessels rarely left Savannah 
for so far north as Boston it was uncertain 
when the supplies could be forwarded. 
Scarcely a port of any consequence in South 
America is to-day as distant from Boston 
commercially as Georgia was at the outbreak 
of the Revolution. In the same period of 
distress among the citizens of Boston and 
Charleston before the port was under block- 
ade, the relief committee wrote from New 
York that about £100 had been collected, 
and that diligent search had been made 
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throughout the city fora person owning a 
bill on Boston for that amount. As no such 
person could be found the Boston committee 
was instructed to draw on the New York 
agent in London. It is not extraordinary 
now for a single bank in New York to sell 
in one day a million dollars’ worth of credit 
on Boston, and this means that commercial 
relations, which tend to create sympathy 
between communities, practically did not 
exist between the two cities at the beginning 
of the Revolution, while they have now be- 
come intimate. 

In 1769 the exports of New York amounted 
to $1,232,610. To-day the oyster trade of 
New York is alone worth more than that 
sum, while every corner of the country 
makes New York its agent to conduct an 
export and an import traffic of more than a 
thousand millions annually. From the close 
of the Revolutionary War to 1789 a stranger 
might have concluded from the petty strifes 
which arose under the clashing commercial 
regulations of Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey that these were states as inde- 
pendent and jealous of each otheras France 
and Germany and Italy to-day. At present 
not only these immediate neighbors, but all 
the other members of the Union are partners 
in common interests which create and cement 
the most durable bonds. For instance, the 
national banks of New York City have notes in 
circulation to the amount of forty millions of 
dollars. These notes are held by men in 
every portion of the United States. The 
forces that make the notes equally valuable 
in Florida and in Oregon are mighty factors 
in nationalizing our sympathies, although 
few men stop to notice that the forces exist. 

To this intimacy of intercourse between 
different parts of the country must be added, 
third, its frequency and variety. When the 
men of Boston threw the tea into the harbor 
it was uncertain whether New York and 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, not to men- 
tion the southern colonies, would not be con- 
trolled by the party which said, “That is a 
local issue in Boston. It is no affair of 
ours.” The different colonies had so little 
intercourse that there was hardly any sense 
of common relationship. Even in 1814, 
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when the British were burning the govern- 
ment buildings in Washington, the New Eng- 
land states were not sure whether to act as 
a part of the nation in prosecuting the war. 
To-day an insult to our flag in the West In- 
dies, or a question of American influence at 
Honolulu, rouses the same patriotic excite- 
ment in Denver, or Omaha, or Nashviile, 
which appears in the cities of either coast. 

The fact thus indicated is not due to a 
single cause, but it results in part from fre- 
quency and variety of intercourse between 
different sections of the country. Soli- 
darity of interest becomes more evident 
through the acquaintance thus formed than 
it could be made by any_possible abstract 
argument. Even such apparently trivial 
affairs as intercollegiate contests in oratory 
or athletics are to the social philosopher 
well worth observing as means by which 
men who will later create opinion in differ- 
ent parts of the country come into contact 
with each other in ways that promote re- 
ciprocal respect. Our institutions are 
stronger because the New England colleges 
meet in the spring on the ball field students 
of the nearer southern colleges and in the 
autumn representative elevens from colleges 
of the west. The graduates of Harvard and 
Yale and Princeton who fill the rooms of 
the University Club in Chicago to receive 
the returns during the progress of a game 
between two of these competitors are not 
merely perpetuating boyish rivalries; they 
are unconsciously sustaining one of the form- 
ative influences which by a common touch 
make distant Americans kin. 

It would be trite enough to enlarge upon 
the daily contacts of millions of newspaper 
readers throughout the country with every 
important occurrence in any particular sec- 
tion. Flood or flame or famine moves dis- 
tant states with the same emotions which 
agitate local observers, and sometimes popu- 
lations at a distance are influenced more 
effectively than the people of neighboring 
counties. 

But there are still more private activities 
in which Americans are incessantly cultiva- 
ting each other’sacquaintance. Itisalready 
commonplace for men in Chicago to settle 
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important business by a conversation with 
New York through the telephone. The 
morning’s mail of every large wholesale 
house or manufacturing firm brings the con- 
cern into direct contact with the bases of 
supply for more people in different parts of 
the country than the thirteen colonies con- 
tained when our independence was declared. 

These exchanges of ideas are less re- 
markable than the tireless itinerancy of the 
American people. The California members 
of Congress may easily reach the national 
capital in less time than Washington usually 
occupied between Mount Vernon and Phila- 
delphia. This morning’s paper advertises 
twenty-two trains daily from Chicago to 
New York and eight trains each day in the 
week from Chicago to San Francisco, The 
national conventions of trade organizations, 
religious societies, teachers’ associations, 
political parties, and scientific bodies are 
probably not less important in the aggregate 
every year, as modifiers of American ideas, 
than the whole series of medieval crusades 
were as educators of European populations, 
Yet these great migrations form only a 
small fraction of the movement of persons 
in this country, and are to be credited with 
a proportionally small fraction of the influ- 
ence which is exerted by industrious travel 
on serious errands. If the whole popula- 
tion of New York City had journeyed to 
Philadelphia and return each week day 
during the seven years of the Revolutionary 
War the sum of the distances covered 
would not have equaled the number of miles 
over which passengers were transported 
by railin the United States in 1891. 

We have to notice further a phase of our 
present situation which might have been re- 
ferred to as another factor of our evolution. 
It must also be understood as a permanent 
influence promoting continued change. For 
the moment let us regard it as a completed 
and stationary feature of American life. It 
is the fact that American society is a vast 
co-operative association, in which division 
of labor creates among the individual work- 
ers a common interest in each other’s pros- 
perity. The noisy traders inthe New York 
Produce Exchange and the Chicago Board 
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of Trade are the selling agents of cotton 
planters in Texas and of wheat raisers in 
the Dakotas. A year ago jobbers of shoes 
in the Mississippi valley made estimates of 
the quantities of shoes that this year’s crop 
would enable the people to purchase. They 
then took the risks involved in ordering the 
goods to be in readiness when wanted, and 
they thus enabled manufacturers in Haver- 
hill and Lynn and Brockton to keep armies 
of operatives busy since the seed was sown. 
The managers of transportation lines which 
belt the country from boundary to boun- 
dary have been watching the prospects of 
agriculture all summer as intently as officers 
of the signal service watch the weather. 
If the land does not yield its increase the 
roads will have no goods to carry, and will 
earn nothing for the stockholders. 

The people in the colonies usually had 
their living at their own doors. To-day we 
are so peculiarly organized that our imme- 
diate neighbors often concern us less than 
people whom we have never seen. We have 
devoted ourselves to such minutely divided 


pursuits that the good or bad fortune of any 
portion of our society distributes itself auto- 


matically among all other portions. The 
coal miners of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana go on strike, and ‘pres- 
ently the cotton mills in Massachusetts 
must shut down because the miners are 
earning nothing with which to buy cloth. 
Thus the pickers and spinners and weavers 
of cotton bear a part of the burden of 
miners of coal. Locusts destroy the grow- 
ing grain in Iowa and Nebraska, and col- 
Jege professors in Ohio and Vermont have 
to wait for their salaries. A railroad tie-up 
in Chicago robs Calfornia fruit growers of 
the reward of the season’s work. New 
houses and street railways and lighting 
plants and water works and sewers in Ar- 
kansas or Alabama or the Carolinas light 
furnaces and pay wages from Pittsburg to 
Duluth. 

All this may be translated into a brief but 
truthful proclamation that in American pol- 
itics old things are passed away and all 
things are become new. The epoch making 
truth contained in the things we have noted 
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is that sectionalism in the old sense is gone 
forever. We cannot quarrel long with the 
source of our dinner. We have either to 
throw away the results of industrial progress 
and unlearn the arts of civilization and re- 
vert to a condition in which each family de- 
pends upon its own work for the supply of 
all its wants or in self-interest we have to 
cultivate a broad and sympathetic national 
fraternity. The national problemsin Amer- 
ica to-day are not the balancing of sectional 
interests against other sectional interests, 
although mean minded politicians still think 
there is no statesmanship beyond the game 
of playing off local ambitions against each 
other. The public policy which Americans 
must now learn to maintain is the ordering 
of national conduct in view of the fact that 
unfair or unworthy conditions in any part 
of our land must sooner or later react to the 
damage of all other parts of the land. 

There are to-day no sectional interests in 
the United States which can afford to as- 
sert themselves regardless of their bearing 
upon the interests of other sections. The 
modifications of opinion about the tariff 
among the members of both great national 
parties might be used to enforce this princi- 
ple. The turning back of the tide of agita- 
tion in support of an extravagant financial 
proposition is just now observable, and it 
illustrates an order of events which must be- 
come the rule in our country when local self- 
ishness attempts to prevail over general 
advantage. 

The welfare of our people is not to be re- 
garded as identical with their industrial 
prosperity, but this may be taken, unless 
reason appears to the contrary, as a safe in- 
dex of healthful conditions in other respects 
We may, therefore, adapt to our use with 
reference to American society the words of 
Christian wisdom, “Where their treasure is 
there will their hearts be also.” The Ameri- 
can people have literally invested their 
treasure in every part of our domain, and 
the industrial misfortune of any section 
surely depresses every other part of our so- 
ciety. The water works of comparatively 
small towns in Michigan and Minnesota 
and Montana represent the savings of poor 
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people as well as of large capitalists in 
every state in the Union. The dependence 
of their bondholders upon the prosperity of 
the towns for discharge of their obligations 
merely illustrates the intimacy of our inter- 
dependence in many other respects. No 
doubt there will for generations be occa- 
sional differences between sections, and 
these may for awhile seem to be irreconcila- 
ble. The solidarity of our interests may be 
depended upon, however, to accommodate 
these differences so soon as all the facts in- 
volved have been considered. 

Having thus outgrown sectional differ- 
ences American society now confronts prob- 
lems of structural adjustment which seem to 
be more difficult than any previous social 
tasks. It will be enough to add to these 
suggestions about the past and the present 
of American society mention of three tasks 
which must occupy our immediate future. 

First, we have to learn how to increase 
the relative attractiveness and wholesome- 
ness of rural and village life, that from this 
source, as in the past, the moral and phys- 
ical energies of the nation may be replen- 
ished. 

Second, we have to learn that the proper 
purposes of corporations are no fit standards 
for the ideals of individuals. Familiarity 
with the corporation as a machine to ac- 
complish financial results has imperceptibly 
stimulated the natural human inclination to 
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concentrate effort on financial success. The 
standards of life are set for us to-day in 
larger measure than we know by the fierce 
competition of corporation with corporation, 
in which considerations are eliminated that 
ought to temper the dealings of man with man. 

Third, we have to develop a more pains- 
taking patriotism and more exacting stand- 
ards of public service. In many cities 
and states of our Union membership of the 
city council or of the legislature carries with 
ita strong presumption of dishonesty. A 
careless democracy breeds corrupt officials, 
and fosters degraded and degrading tyranny. 
The most serious dangers that free govern- 
ment has yet encountered gather around 
our consent to tolerate as municipal and 
stat¢ and sometimes even as national legis- 
lators men who refuse to consider legisla- 
tion on its merits, but who hold their official 
action for sale. It costs less both in effort 
and in money to purchase such legislators 
than to persuade them. There is reason to 
believe that business in America is conse- 
quently rapidly accepting bribery as a part 
of its method wherever operations depend 
upon the action of official bodies. Patriotism 
demands of the organizers of business in 
America that they shall assume the leader- 
ship in rescuing our business and our politics, 
and thus our whole civilization from the de- 
basement of general partnership in official 
venality. 
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“ All things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present or things to come; all are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”—/. Cor. ///., 
21-23. “ Ye are not your own, for ye are bought witha 
price; therefore, glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God’s.”—/. Cor. V/., 19-20. 

T is the characteristic of the apostle Paul 
that, whatever be the subject of which 
he treats, he always finds his way easily 

to the Cross, to Christ crucified; and from 
that, as a wise master-builder, he deduces— 
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by no strained argument or any long logical 
deduction, but with an obvious fitness of 
reasoning and illustration—that point of 
doctrine or practice, whatever it may be,.to 
which he wishes to direct the attention of his 
readers: thus showing that it is the cen- 
ter of all truth and all practice, and that it 
needs, in order to see very clearly and dis- 
tinctly into any matter regarding either doc- 
trine or practice, only that we view it in the 
clear light of the Cross. 


Is it glorying in men? ‘Who then is 
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Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to 
every man?” “Was Paul crucified for you? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” 

Is it boasting in human wisdom? “We 
preach Christ crucified, the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God.” Is it fornication ? 
“The body is for the Lord,” “He that is 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit,” “ Ye are 
not your own, for ye are bought with 
a price.” So of Corinthian vanity, and 
schismatic tendency, and man-idolatry. So 
likewise of Galatian Judaizing: “ Behold, 
I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circum- 
cised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” Cir- 
cumcision or Christ—not circumcision and 
Christ. 

In our first passage (Chap. iii., 21-23) we 
have what we call an anti-climax—a chain 
of particulars reaching downward. First 
link—* All things are yours.” Second link 
—‘ Ye are Christ’s.” Third link—*“ Christ 
is God’s.” Now, as all the under links de- 
pend on the higher, I shall reverse the chain. 
Not from disesteem of the apostle’s order; 
but because you cannot claim all things as 
yours except by your being Christ’s; it is 
your being Christ’s that constitutes all things 
yours ; and then we ascend to the source of 
it—‘“ Christ is God’s.” ‘All things are 
yours because ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s,”’ presupposes the particular not here 
stated—all things belong to God—Christ be- 
ing God’s, consequently all things belong to 
God. So then 

First, “ All things are God’s.” He is 
universal Lord and Proprietor. His domin- 
ion is natural or voluntary. In His divine 
omnipotence He is invested with a natural 
dominion over all possibles. And in this re- 
spect alone could there be the dominion of 
the everlasting God when there were no 
creatures, Creation is an act of this natural 
dominion of God; for in it “ He calleth those 
things which be not, as though they were”’: 
He says “Be.” His natural dominion is 
over all possibles; He can cause them to 
beif He pleases; and that dominion is eternai. 
Then He hath a voluntary dominion over 
the created realities. “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth ”— 
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“TI believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth.” “The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; for 
He hath founded it upon the seas, and es- 
tablished it upon the floods.” 

This dominion hath its foundation in crea- 
tion and providence—He created all things, 
and He upholds and preserves all things in 
being. 

Then God hath specially a moral domin- 
ion over all rational creatures—over angels 
and men, the only rational creatures we 
know of. There may be others, or rather 
probably there are others occupying other 
worlds, but what we call rational creatures 
are angels andmen. “Jehovah is our Law- 
giver, Jehovah is our King.” To Him be- 
longs legislation, judgment, and execution, 
the functions of sovereign authority—legisla- 
tion, judgment, and the execution of the 
judgment. 

Besides this, Jehovah-God hath a king- 
dom of grace. In this kingdom of grace 
there are angels by grace sustained, and 
men by grace restored. 

Well then, all things—all possible things 
in God’s natural dominion, all actual beings 
in God’s voluntary dominion, all rational 
beings in God’s moral government as Legis- 
lator, all His chosen, redeemed, and called- 
—all things are God’s. 





[October 13.) 

Secondly, “Christ is God’s.”’ Christ is 
the Messiah of God. God hath a peculiar 
property in His Christ. His Christ is to 
Him what none else in all His dominion is; 
for He is by nature His Son, and He is by 
appointment His mediatorial Servant. 

By nature the greatness of Jehovah and the 
greatness of His Christ are identical. But 
as the appointed Mediator over the Church 
which God hath given Him to be redeemed, 
He is Jehovah’s King—“ Yet have I set my 
King upon my holy hill of Zion ”—the King 
whom Jehovah hath appointed His Vice- 
gerent, His Viceroy. And hence he saith, 
“Behold my Servant whom I uphold.” Yet 
not a simple servant. He isa Son over His 
own house; that is, His mediatorial govern- 
ment as the Servant of God over His own 
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house hath a deeper foundation, in that He 
is also King over Zion. 

Now it is as the Christ, the God-man Me- 
diator between God and men, that it is here 
affirmed or understood that all things are 
Christ’s. ‘God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son, whom He 
hath appointed heir of all things ’’—the heir 
as Mediator. 

His mediatorial kingdom is then as exten- 
sive as His voluntary kingdom ; that is, it ex- 
tends over the whole range of created being, 
and specially over all mankind—as Christ 
Himself saith, “As Thou hast given Him 
power over all flesh, that He should give 
eternal life to as many as Thou hast given 
Him!” And as it is said,“ Angels, and princi- 
palities, and powers being made subject unto 
Him.” “That at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth.” 
This therefore, is the special property which 
Christ hath, His special kingdom—‘“ His 
body the Church.” He is Head of the Church, 
and Head over all things to His body the 
Church, 

Well, then, “Christ is God’s.” God’s 
Christ, God’s Servant, God’s Prophet, God’s 
Priest, God’s King over His holy hill of 
Zion. In whatever He doth as Mediator, 
whether in His universal mediatorial king- 
dom for the Church, or in His headship over 
the Church, He is acting as the Son and 
Servant of the Father, He is acting for the 
Father. And so God hath not alienated 
anything from Himself when he hath given 
all things into the hands of His Christ. 
Whatever is His Son’s, one with Him in es- 
sence, and who, as the Mediator, is faithful 
to Him that appointed Him, is His. By 
committing all unto Christ, He hath not 
ceased to have property in all. All things 
are Christ’s, all things are still God’s, for 
“ Christ is God’s.” 





[October 20.] 
Thirdly, “Ye are Christ’s.” And here 
the apostle is not speaking of the universal 
dominion which Christ hath over all for His 


body the Church, but of His dominion over 
His body, the Church itself, “Ye are 
Christ’s,” in that special sense. 

1. Ye are Christ’s by the Father’s eternal 
donation and gift. “ Behold I and the chil- 
dren whom God hath given me.” . . . There 
is the foundation of this special relation in 
this covenant God gave them to Christ. 

2. Ye are Christ’s by Christ’s voluntary 
reception of you. Ina covenant the parties 
act voluntarily ; Christ voluntarily took God’s 
elect at the Father’s hand to be redeemed. 
They became His property, as by the Fath- 
er’s gift, so also by His accepting of them ; 
His accepting of them unto all the objects 
of the redemption, He receiving the promise 
of the Father to bestow that grace and glory 
which He by His obedience should merit. 

3. Yeare Christ’s by purchase. ‘“ Ye are 
bought with a price.” ‘ Sacrifice and offer- 
ing Thou didst not desire, but a body hast 
Thou prepared me. Then said I, Lo, I 
come to do thy will, O God; by the which 
will we are sanctified, through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for all”— 
not many times—“ once for all.” 

4. Ye are Christ’s by the Father’s teach- 
ing and drawing. ‘No man can come to 
me except the Father which hath sent me 
draw him. Every man therefore, that hath 
heard and hath learned of the Father, cometh 
unto me.” Hearing and learning presup- 
pose teaching. And so under the Old Tes- 
tament, the great dispensation of prépara- 
tion for the coming of the Messiah, and for 
the preparation of souls to know and wel- 
come the Messiah when He came, they were 
taught by the Father. No doubt Christ 
Himself, though as yet unseen, was the real 
Teacher of the Church by His Spirit, who 
spake in the prophets—still it was by the 
Father’s teaching and drawing. 

5. Ye are Christ’s by His own drawing 
and reception. “I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” He drew you by 
the exhibition of His glory and grace, hav- 
ing prepared the way by the discovery of 
your own guilt and depravity and impotence. 
So that you saw in Him One who is “the 
chiefest among ten thousand,” and “alto- 
gether lovely,” even before you could say, 
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“He is mine.” You sawthat in Him which 
made you say, “If I have Him, I have all ; 
and if I am without Him, woe is me, I have 
nothing, and am worse than nothing.” He 
drew you—He drew you by His invitations, 
accompanying them with the power of the 
Spirit. He drew you, and by His drawing 
you came, and you were received, you were 
His by reception. “ Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out’; and that 
very hour you experienced the disappoint- 
ment of many an unworthy fear, when you 
did come trembling. 

6. “Ye are Christ’s by your reception of 
Him—in consequence of all the preceding. 
“As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God.” For 
the union is set forth as a marriage union, 
which cannot be one-sided ; both are willing, 
bridegroom and bride becoming husband 
and wife. ‘“ My beloved is mine, and I am 
His.” Still it is not so much here, “ Christ 
is yours,” as the other side, which is insep 
arable from it—‘“ Ye are Christ’s.” 

Well then, ye are Christ’s. He hath you 
as His property. You are His by the Fath- 
er’s gift—by His own reception of you in 
covenant—by His glorifying obedience and 
expiatory death—by the Father’s drawing to 
Him—by His own drawing to Himself, and 
His reception of you on your coming, and 
by your reception of Him as yours. 

You are His, I might have added, by 
manifold blessings of goodness since con- 
ferred. Only, these are rather the fruit of 
your being His. These things which I have 
been speaking of constitute your being His, 
your unition to Him, and all these others 
flow from your union to Him. 





[ October 27.) 

Then in virtue of your being Christ’s— 

Fourthly, “ All things are yours.” 

I have said that all things belong to God, 
and that when all things are given to Christ, 
they are given to Him without being alien- 
ated from God. And so also, while, you be- 
ing Christ’s all things are yours, they are 
given to you without being alienated from 
Christ. They are bestowed without aliena- 
tion. From the intimacy of the relation that 


is in Christ to God, and in you to Christ, 
they belong to Christ without being alienated 
from God, and they become yours without 
being alienated from Christ. 

“All things are yours.” The apostle 
gives some examples of the “all things.” 
“ All things are yours ”— 

(1) “Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Ce- 
phas.” “Oh, what a striking preacher is 
Paul! how eloquent is Apollos! I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos—I belong to Paul.” 
No, you don’t belong to Paul; Paul belongs 
to you, and Apollos and Cephastoo. All the 
Gospel ministers belong to you; the great 
doctors of the Church belong to you. A 
little wider—the Church belongs to you; you 
belong to it, and it belongs to you. 

(2) “ Orthe world.” The world is yours. 
You are not of the world—but it is yours, 
because ye are Christ’s. Christ has not 
alienated Paul or Apollos or Cephas by giv- 
ing them to you—They are still Christ’s ; 
and it is in their relation to Christ 
that Paul and Apollos and Cephas be- 
long to you. So it is in its relation 
to Christ that the world belongs to you; 
not the world in any wicked relation— 
but the world as the world is Christ’s. 
The world is yours, for ye are Christ’s. 
Some one says, “I have very little of it. 
Well, but a nobleman’s son may have very 
little pocket-money, though he be heir of all. 
There is a difference between property and 
possession. Many of the Lord’s people have 
very little of the world in possession—but 
they have it all in property, in Christ. The 
promise to Abraham that he should be the 
heir of the world, was through the righteous- 
ness of faith :—‘“ And if ye be Christ’s, then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise.” “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” A 
little that a just man hath is better than the 
riches of many wicked.” Christ gives you 
the whole world in property—and as much 
in possession as He sees good and best. 
Though all things are yours, the Lord does 
not give you all in possession; that would 
spoil you; He giveswisely. By His wisdom 
He discerns what is best for you and me; 
and what He does not give, He keeps in 
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His own hand, for the good of the whole 
Church, and each individual member of it. 
All the world is yours—to use it, but not to 
abuse it; “For the fashion of this world 
passeth away.” 

(3) “Or life.” Life is yours—* to live.” 
A restored life, a life after death, a resurrec- 
tion-life. It is not a prolongation of our 
natural life, it isa resurrection ; of our spirit- 
ual life in regeneration, of our corporeal life 
at the resurrection, of our whole life after 
the resurrection in soul and body. A new 
title to life, through the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ; and a new participation in 
the resurrection-life of the Lord of Glory; 
and the present life that we live in the flesh, 
by the faith of the Son of God. Life is 
yours; for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is the 
life. ‘This is the eternal life, which was 
with the Father, and was manifested unto 
us.” He is the living One, who became 
dead, and is alive forevermore; and, “ Ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God,” and “ when Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
Him in glory.” ‘Sothen, none of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself; for 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord; 
living or dying, we are the Lord’s.” 

(4) “Or death.” Now I don’t recollect 
that the departure of the believer from this 
world is ever called death in the New Testa- 
ment, save here and in Rom. VIII. It is 
so called in the Old Testament; but so far as 
I remember, except in these passages, it is 
always called in the New Testament ‘“‘s/eep.” 
“ Lazarus sleepeth.” “ If we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” Of 
those who saw Jesus after His resurrection, 
it is said, “The greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep.” 

Well, death is yours—is your property. 
Your relation to death is changed, because 


ye are Christ’s. Your relation to death was, 
that death reigned, death was over you, you 
belonged to death. But now you don’t be- 
long to death; it belongs to you, it is yours. 
And Paul knew how to make a good use of 
this property—‘“ Having a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ, which is far better.” 
O happy death! O blessed death! which 
comes as Christ’s messenger to transport us 
from earth to heaven, from faith to sight, 
from an absent to a present Lord! Death 
is yours—and the grave. ‘They shall rest 
in their beds,” shall rest till the resurrection, 
when that voice shall be heard, “ Awake, 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust! Thy dead 
men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they arise.” Your body, still united 
to Christ, shall vest—weary. And if there 
remain some traces of weakness, of corrup- 
tion, of dishonor, it is because our death is 
transformed into the fellowship of His death, 
preparatory to the fellowship of His res- 
urrection. 

(5) “Or things present.” Not only the 
world with all things in it, but all the events, 
all that passes in time, are yours. The 
whole world of providence is working for you. 
“ All things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are called 
according to His purpose.” They are not 
only the property of these, but are property 
presently operating: they are working to- 
gether now for good. The present state of 
things is the state of things as to the king- 
dom of Christ—for His whole Church, and 
for each of His people in their place and 
relation to Him and tothe whole. 

(6) “Or things to come.” But of the 
things to come I shall not speak. I shall 
pass them by with what John says: “ Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God; and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: but 
we know that when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.”—/John Duncan, LL.D. 
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HOEVER should undertake to give 
anything like a complete account 
of the relation of science to the 

industries would find himself in face of an 
extremely difficult task ; one indeed that ex- 
ceeds the powers of the best equipped men 
of our time. Therefore in this paper and in 
the others which are to be devoted to the 
subject, the considerations will be limited to 
certain of the more critically important dis- 
coveries, those which have opened new paths 
for civilization, and to the influences which 
these innovations have had on the course of 
education, in a word on the preparation 
which should be given to youths in order to 
make them fit to do their part in the indus- 
trial life of our time. 

If we carefully examine into the condi- 
tions of the ancient civilizations, those of 
Greece, Rome, India, or the yet older culture 
of the Nile Valley, we are struck by the fact 
that all the knowledge embodied in their arts 
and industries was derived from the accu- 
mulation of bits of experience such as the 
potters might gather from generation to gen- 
eration in their dealings with clay ; or suc- 
cessive spinners learn from their efforts to 
bring wool or flax into the shape of thread. 
As these gains from untutored experience 
are slowly made, the ancient peoples, though 
they attained high intellectual station and in 
the fine arts in many ways surpassed the ac- 
complishments of our time, did not ad- 
vance in the industrial field beyond the 
simplest stage of the several kinds of trade 
work. Their tools remained for centuries, 
and even for thousands of years, substan- 
tially unchanged. Except for some slight 
endeavors to utilize the energy of moving 
water by means of the simplest wheels, they 
never ventured to grapple with the naiural 
forces which the later science has placed at 
the command of civilization. This contrast 
between the conditions of ancient and mod- 


ern peoples in all that concerns industrial 
development, may be reckoned as one of the 
most important that the student of societies 
can observe: it is certainly the most note- 
worthy feature which appears in a compar- 
ison of the culture of classic times with that 
of our own day. In an effort to account for 
it we may find the clue to our modern eco- 
nomic successes. 

For all their culture the ancient peoples 
had not learned the art of questioning na- 
ture: they speculated about the ways of the 
natural world; they never found how to ap- 
proach it in an experimental manner. The 
Greeks in the age of Aristotle,’ about three 
hundred and fifty years B. C., came very 
near to founding‘natural science ; but the loss 
of power of the Athenian state, which had 
been the nursery of learning, followed by the 
extension of Roman domination, made an 
end of the growth of science. For about 
eighteen hundred years this branch of cul- 
ture in Europe lay dormant. During this 
period of repose the Arabs, particularly those 
of Bagdad, came, through their conquests, 
in contact with the records of Greek 
learning: they eagerly appropriated these 
treasures and made certain advances on the 
paths of inquiry on which they entered. 
They invented the beginnings of algebraic 
methods of computation ; they laid the foun- 
dations of experimental chemistry ; they ex- 
tended the conceptions of astronomy and of 
geology. The mark of their labors is to be 
found in the names of the stars, and in the 
titles of various chemical substances. 

In the ninth century of our era there was 
a very fair promise that the study of nature 
in something like the modern form would 
find its place for development among the 
Mohammedan Arabs; but a change in the 
control of the motives due in the main to 
sectarian disturbances led to the speedy 
destruction of this the second movement 
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toward the study of nature. The only 
eventual value of this singular revival of 
Greek learning among the followers of Mo- 
hammed was due to the fact that it led to the 
preservation of many writings of the old 
philosophers which would otherwise have 
been lost ; much indeed of the Hellenic learn- 
ing which we have, has come to us through 
Arabian channels. 

After the death of the Bagdad revival’ of 
natural science, there was no distinct trace 
of the scientific motive until about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. In this 
long pause the remnants of experimental 
research in chemistry and physics were con- 
founded with witchcraft® and magic,* with 
the search for the philosopher’s stone’ and for 
the elixir’ of life, while astronomy returned 
to its ancient place as the art of forecasting 
the fate of men from the order of the stars. 
The first distinct beginning of modern sci- 
ence is to be found in the works of Roger 
Bacon, a Franciscan monk who was born in 
Somersetshire, England, about 1214. His 
singular writings show that he in part pos- 
sessed the motives which inform the inquir- 
ers of our time though he still clung to the 
superstitions of alchemy’ and astrology that 
so long hid the meaning of nature from the 
eyes of men. From this time onward 
the progress in the development of natural 
science though slow and with many interrup- 
tions, was certain: it led straightforwardly 
to the goal to which our day has attained. 

The essential difference between the an- 
cient view of the universe and the modern 
does not rest upon the increase of knowl- 
edge, but ratheron the state of mind with 
which the student approaches his problems. 
In the olden time the world was conceived 
to be in the immediate control of a host of 
human-like beings who for good or evil 
shaped things to their will. Even when the 
spread of the Christian faith had destroyed 
the polytheistic religions the common people 
and the clergy as well held to the notion 
that the darkness of the unknown was peo- 
pled by a host of fairies, elves, and demons, 
who could control the march of events. 
Many thinkers of philosophical bent, like 
Roger Bacon and John Kepler,’ believed in 
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astrology and witchcraft; yet others of 
times as late as the sixteenth century sought 
to account for the presence of fossils in the 
rocks not by the simple explanation that 
they are the remains of creatures which once 
were alive, but by the preposterous suppo- 
sition that they were forms which by some 
mysterious influence of the stars, or through 
the presence of a certain “fatty matter” in 
the earth, had endeavored to attain the 
living state, yet had failed to advance so 
far. Many varieties of these mystical be- 
liefs still hold their place among the un- 
educated people of all countries. Up to 
three centuries ago they were common 
among the best informed as well as with 
the vulgar throng. 

To clear away the ancient mysticism, the 
remnant of the pre-christian view of nature, 
and in its place to set in the minds of men 
the idea of a perfect, divine order which 
controls the unshakable succession of ac- 
tions was a task of singular difficulty. Its 
accomplishment is at once the marvel of 
modern civilization and the key to the char- 
acter of that culture. ‘The first important 
step toward this great end was taken when 
the true order of our solar system was 
solved and the figure of the earth appreci- 
ated. In the best state of Greek learning 
men had begun to comprehend these mat- 
ters, but all that knowledge had been lost. 
It had to be rediscovered that the earth was 
a spherical mass ; it had to be learned that 
the sun was the center about which the 
planets revolved in definite paths. This 
modern conception of the solar family, per- 
haps the largest view to which man has 
attained, is mainly due to the labors of 
John Kepler, who was one of the last of the 
professional astrologers such as the sover- 
eigns of the middle ages used to keep about 
their courts. Although it fell to him to be- 
gin the discoveries which were to close the 
account with the old mysticism he appears 
never to have cleared his mind of the an- 
cient superstition. This incident is of itself 
sufficient to show how difficult it was to in- 
troduce the scientific conception of nature 
even to largest type of men. 

Next in importance to the conception of 
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the solar system came the understanding as 
to the duration of the visible world. The 
ancients believed the world to have been 
suddenly created at no very remote time. 
Certain misconceptions led the church to 
hold that the universe had been made 
by the will of God not more than six 
thousand years ago. These errors were 
slowly cleared away. Their overthrow was 


‘mainly due to the advance of geological 


science, which showed that our earth had 
been gradually wrought out by the action of 
forces that are ever at work in or upon it, 
and that the accomplishment of the great 
task had required not a few thousand but 
many million years. 

Among the understandings which have 
made for a true sense of the order of the 
universe we must recognize that which relates 
to the unity of the natural forces. Of old it 
was believed that the agents at work in this 
and other spheres were of a divine charac- 
ter, each acting for itself. Near the begin- 
ning of the present century Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, who was born 
in Massachusetts, but who spent the greater 
part of his remarkable life in Europe, laid 
the foundations of the modern belief that 
the forces which operate in nature are with 
the exception of gravitation but different 
modes of manifestation of a common energy 
which pervades the universe and according 
to circumstances manifests itself in light, 
heat, electricity, or in chemical changes, all 
these diverse showings being but differences 
in the mode of vibration of the minute par- 
ticles of matter. 

Last of all in the great array of accom- 
plishments which have made for the better 
view of natural events we must reckon the 
advance in mathematical science. Among 
the Greeks and other people of their time 
and of all times down to about three cen- 
turies ago the means of computation were 
limited to the clumsy processes of arith- 
metic much more imperfect than those of 
to-day and to the simpler methods of geom- 
etry. Among the Arabs it is true the short- 
hand methods of algebra made some ad- 
vance, but not enough to give to that 
branch of the science any great value in 


aiding the more difficult computations which 
the growth of physical learning made nec- 
essary. With Newton and Pascal came 
the development of the higher algebra and 
the invention of the method of reckoning 
known as the calculus of variations, on 
which the computation as to the value of 
natural forces absolutely depends. Along 
with this great triumph of the calculus has 
gone many another advance in mathemat- 
ical methods until in our day, the inquirer 
into physical actions finds himself provided 
with intellectual instruments, in their way as 
effective as are the telescope or the micro- 
scope to those who seek to penetrate be- 
yond the limits of the unaided eye. 

Among the first fruits of the modern age 
we may reckon certain instruments of pre- 
cision which enabled men accurately to 
measure and probe the natural realm. The 
art of constructing delicate balances such as 
the chemist needs, the invention of the 
thermometer, the barometer, the astronom- 
ical clock with its accurate division of 
time, the methods of measuring space by 
means of well divided circles such as are 
used in various surveying and other like in- 
struments as well as the construction of 
telescopes and microscopes together served 
to give naturalists a control over their work 
which was unknown in earlier times. 

The above mentioned conquests of under- 
standing and invention had in large meas- 
ure been made in the latter part of the last 
century. In winning them, though the 
work had been in the main done without 
reference to economic ends, it prepared the 
way for industrial ~ccomplishment. Men 
could now approach the realm of nature 
with perfect confidence in its system and 
friendly order, not only without fear, but 
with a faith in the fruitfulness of those fields 
which lay beyond the limits of experience. 
Moreover, by science they had been armed 
with the appliances for their pioneering 
work, Even when they needed new in- 
struments for their exploration the princi- 
ples on which they should be constructed 
had been determined. In short, the foun- 
dations of the modern economic science 
were laid in the researches and inventions 
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of men who had fought their way into the 
realm of the unknown for the rewards which 
knowledge alone might bring. Thenceforth 
the exploration of nature for its own sake 
was to be commingled with inquiry which 
had for its aim the physical betterment of 
man. ‘The association of motives has been 
natural, and beneficial economic inquiry has 
leant upon and been supported by pure 
science, and, in turn, the bread winning 
learning has greatly helped the elder form 
of inquiry. 

Prophetic spirits intent on economic 
problems early foresaw that any consider- 
able gain from the resources of nature de- 
pended on the invention of some means by 
which the natural forces could be brought 
more effectively under control. The use of 
water and wind mills had done something 
of this kind, but these agents of the air or 
streams were inconvenient and inconstant 
servants. It was early seen that’ the short 
way to the end was by utilizing the expan- 
sive energy of steam, but the conceptions as 
to the use of the necessary mechanical ar- 
rangements were for a long time lacking. 
The invention of the pump supplied the 
missing link by giving the notion of the pis- 
ton and cylinder. The genius of Watt con- 
verted the idea into the effective steam en- 
gine. With the perfection of this instru- 
ment men gained a greater measure of ad- 
vantage over the earth than they have at- 
tained from any other device. It is hardly 
too much to say that they won more from it 
than from all other economic inventions put 
together. Thenceforth in place of his own 
weak arms, reinforced as they might be by 
the strength of the domesticated animals, 
he had the power of the fabled giants at his 
command. At the present time the steam 
engines of the world not only afford more 
effective power than could be won from the 
muscular strength of all the bodies of men 
and beasts, but the force has the advantage 
that it can be obtained at small cost and ap- 
plied in any quantity to the task when it is 
demanded. 

The gain which came from the invention 
of the steam engine was not alone due to the 
ability to apply power where it was de- 
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manded and this at small cost, but it arose 
in part from the educational influence of 
these machines. Within less than a century 
after the first humble success these instru- 
ments, greatly developed in efficiency, were 
scattered throughout the civilized world. 
Each bore testimony to the ability of man 
to wrest from nature forces which could be 
turned to his profit; each could be the 
source of inspiration to the artisan bidding 
him to go further in the good work of win- 
ning new sources of strength for humanity. 
Thus not only by its direct economic value, 
but also by its educational influence, the 
steam engine inaugurated a new age, that 
of mechanical invention. 

It was some time after the invention of 
the stationary engine before inventors be- 
gan to see their way to the most important 
modifications of the contrivance, those 
which were to relate to propulsion, fields of 
usefulness in which the powers of expanding 
steam were destined to find the most bril- 
liant accomplishments. The steamboat for 
inland waters came quickly. It was,.in- 
deed, a simple and natural extension of the 
original idea. The application of the 
method to seafaring required more time. 
It demanded a share of courage to trust the 
rather delicate mechanism to the rough and 
tumble of the wide oceans. Moreover, the 
original land engines consumed a great deal 
of coal, about ten times as much for a given 
amount of power as the best of this day. It 
was, therefore, a question whether ships 
could carry the needed amount of coal for 
long voyages. Thus it came about that 
long after the rivers of this and other coun- 
tries abounded in steamboats the first trans- 
atlantic steamer ventured on its voyage. It 
required a yet further elaboration of the 
steam engine before it could be adapted to 
use on railways. Such ironed roads had 
long been in service for the transportation 
of heavy burdens on cars drawn by horses. 
The adaptation of steam as the source of 
power was early thought of, but the success- 
ful accomplishment came after the steam 
vessel, It was, indeed, a much greater tri- 
umph over difficulties. Of the two gifts it 
has been and is hereafter to be the more 
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important in its value to mankind. 

The steamboat and the locomotive have 
done for civilized man what in small part was 
done by gunpowder: they have placed him 
in control of the habitable globe; they have 
reduced all its realms to order except a few 
of the remoter fields of the greater conti- 
nents; even there the savage and the bar- 
barian of this generation is likely to hear the 
whistle of the locomotive. Steamships made 
an end of piracy—that immemorial curse of 
the seas—they have closed the dark account 
of the slave trade as well. These incidental 
accomplishments are but a part of the larger 
result brought about by the application of 
heat to transportation; this is in effect the 
reduction in the tax which time and space 
put upon the energies of men. 

Though our earth is but a tiny orb compared 
with its companions in space, it is overlarge 
for the unaided powers of man. In the days 
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before steam transportation it seemed well 
nigh impossible for the civilized and civil- 
izing states so to extend their influence over 
the world that the lower peoples would be 
brought into the ways of advance. These 
agents have assured the development of 
European notions in the remotest lands. 
This work is not necessarily one of conquest, 
it is better done by sympathy and under- 
standing as in the instance of Japan where 
the great awakening of an ancient people 
has been due to a contact with modern, to 
the extension of commerce and of social re- 
lations with the nations about the north At- 
lantic which would hardly have been brought 
about under the ancient slow going com- 
merce of the days before steam transporta- 
tion. Inthe steam engine we find the first 


great economic and educational triumph of 
modern times; it has been the foundation of 
all the other gains which we have to trace. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


BLACKMAR, PH. D. 
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HE first settlers of America were 
organized into political groups, each 
composed of people having similar 

ideas respecting government, similar reli- 
gious sentiments and belief, and the same 
general social standing. ‘They were men 
accustomed to the practice of local self- 
government, and at once assumed it on the 
basis of equality and freedom to all. The 
first representative assembly in the colonies, 
formed at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619, 
was composed of members chosen by all of 
the male inhabitants of the colony. The 
first legislative assembly of New England 
was a purely democratic’ body held at Plym- 
outh in 1620, composed of all the male 
inhabitants of the colony. It was formed 
on the basis of equal political privileges and 
represented the authority of the whole body 
over its individual members. Had the early 
conditions of homogeneity’ of race, religion, 
and political sentiment continued, doubtless 
universal manhood suffrage would have 


been secured without variation of practice, 
to all of the colonists and their descendants. 

But it came to pass that people of differ- 
ent religious beliefs, political sentiments, 
and of,inferior social rank such as slaves, 
indented* servants, and even those of inferior 
moral qualities arrived to mingle with the 
first colonists. It was thought that many of 
these were lacking in sound judgment and 
wanting in the spirit both of the religious 
and political life of those who assumed first 
right to the soil, therefore the right of suf- 
frage was denied them, or abridged from 
time to time. Possibly the universal fact 
that the first comers to a new territory take 
to themselves not only the first right of the 
soil but the first right of political power 
may have had its influence in restricting the 
right of suffrage to those who came later. 
Be that as it may, the right of suffrage was 
gradually restricted, chiefly by means of the 
tax, property, and religious tests. 


After a series of slight changes the 
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colony of Virginia declared formally through 
its Assembly in 1770, that suffrage would 
be limited to householders and freeholders, 
thus cutting off the previous political privi- 
leges of the poorer classes of inhabitants. 
The aim appeared to be to give a voice in 
the management of affairs to those only who 
had the public well-being at heart. Prior 
to this, in 1631, Massachusetts had declared 
that “no man should be admitted to this 
body politic but such as are members of 
some of the churches within the limits of 
the same.” For a period of over thirty 
years this law excluded a large majority of 
the citizens of the Massachusetts colony 
from voting. While religious tests and 
persecution were applied in a mild way at 
intervals in the Virginia colony, New Haven 
was the only other colony to make religion 
a formal test in voting. 
vided in this colony that only church members 
should vote and hold office. 

The township system of government pre- 
vailed in New England and the town had 
the power of conferring citizenship on indi- 
viduals. It even decided who should be 
privileged to live within its precincts. The 
man who could find no town to admit him 
could not live in New England, and he who 
could find no church to admit him could not 
enjoy the civic rights of New Haven and 
Massachusetts colonies. The New England 
township was a small commonwealth having 
its own representative government. A gen- 
eral restriction was made by the General 
Court of Massachusetts‘ in 1634 insisting 
that none but freemen should have any vote 
in any town. While in general,’ freemen 
were permitted to vote in New England, the 
charter of Massachusetts of 1691 reversed 
the practice and entered upon the property 
test for suffrage by declaring that suffrage 
was restricted to the possessors of freehold*® 
estates to the value of forty shillings or to 
other property valued at forty pounds. 

From this time on, the freehold test be- 
came more general until at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it was nearly universal 
in practice in the colonies. The religious 


test became less exacting in many instances, 
and finally broke down altogether on account 


In 1639 it was pro-. 
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of the great diversity of religious beliefs of 
the new immigrants, rendering it impossible 
to maintain a popular government under a 
religious test. The last religious test for 
suffrage is found in the Constitution of South 
Carolina framed in 1778. It restricted the 
elective franchise to those persons ‘“ who 
acknowledged the being of a God and who 
believed in a future state of rewards and 


punishments.” This remained in force 
until a new Constitution was adopted in 
1790. 


There were but few changes in the quali- 
fications or tests of voters during the eight- 
eenth century prior tothe Declaration of 
Independence, and in most instances sub- 
sequent thereto. The property test had be- 
come nearly universal. The new citizens 
coming as immigrants were admitted ona 
variety of terms by the several colonial 
governments until 1746, when Parliament 
passed a general naturalization law which 
required a residence in the colony of seven 
years and the adoption of the Protestant 
Christian faith as tests for suffrage. 

With the Declaration of Independence 
came a new sentiment in favor of the equal- 
ity and the inalienable natural rights of all 
persons, and asserting that men derived 
their powers from the consent of the governed. 
But in the practice of the several states 
neither the letter nor the spirit of the Declara- 
tion was carried out. The states were 
working from a practical standpoint of good 
government, and were seeking to exclude 
those who were unworthy of the trust of 
self-government, and to admit all those who 
were helpful in its maintenance. There 
were restrictions on the elective franchise 
in every state. The most universal limita- 
tions were those of age and sex; males of 
twenty-one years composed the body of 
freemen, 

The property or tax requirements finally 
became more important in the last quarter of 
the century. Thus the Constitution of 
South Carolina, framed in 1778, allowed 
persons the elective franchise who held fifty 
acres of land, a town lot, and “had paid a 
tax or were taxable equal to a tax on fifty 
acres.” Also a property qualification of ten 
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thousand pounds was required to be eligible 
to the office of governor, lieutenant governor, 
or member of the Privy Council; seven 
thousand pounds for senator, and thirty-five 
hundred for representatives. Massachusetts 
required of voters an annual income of 
three pounds, or afreehold estate of sixty 
pounds ; New Hampshire excluded paupers 
and persons excused from paying taxes at 
their request, and admitted such male citi- 
zens of twenty-one years of age as had town 
privileges; Rhode Island required a free- 
hold estate of $134 for suffrage, and per- 
mitted the eldest son of said estate to vote; 
Connecticut made “ maturity in years,” a 
quiet and peaceful behavior, and a freehold 
estate of forty shillings or a personal estate 
of forty pounds the test ;* Pennsylvania re- 
quired of suffragists that a county or state 
tax should have been paid within two years 
prior to the election ; Delaware also limited 
suffrage to all tax-paying freemen residing 
in the state ; Virginia required one hundred 
acres of unimproved land or twenty-five 
acres of improved land, or a house and lot 
in a town; in New York a male inhabitant 
of full age must have a freehold estate of 
twenty pounds held during the six months 
immediately prior to the election, or must 
have rented property to the value of forty 
shillings per annum, and have actually paid 
taxes to the state on the same; Maryland 
required a freehold of fifty acres or a prop- 
erty of thirty pounds; North Carolina re- 
quired a freehold of fifty acres for voting for 
senators, and the payment of taxes as a 
qualification for voting for members of the 
House ; Georgia required a tax test; New 
Jersey stood alone in permitting woman 
suffrage through its free constitutional ex- 
pression of “ali inhabitants,” but required 
a property test of fifty pounds “ proclama- 
tion money.” 

Such were the property and tax tests for 
suffrage at the beginning of the Constitu- 
tional period, and which remained the chief 
tests for more than a quarter of a century 

The Federal Constitution left each state 
in full possession of its powers to determine 
who should be granted the privilege of 
suffrage. For the election of members of 
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Congress it simply says that “the electors 
of each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for the electers of the most numer- 
ous branch of the state legislature.” Also 
in the election of president of the United 
States it asserts that each state shall appoint 
the presidential electors in a manner in 
which the legislature may direct, and con- 
tinues to describe the manner in which the 
presidential electors chosen by the states 
shall proceed to elect the president. But 
this was all until the period of the amend- 
ments. With these constitutional limitations 
the several states had the sole power to 
determine in their own way who should vote, 
with the distinct limitation that a republican 
form of government is guaranteed by the 
Constitution to every state. The federal 
government has to do with making citizens, 
but the states determine whether they shall 
vote or not. The original thirteen states 
retained their laws and constitutions intact, 
to be modified or changed at their own will. 

The formation of new territories and 
states therefrom required a slight modifica- 
tion of this general principle. When the 
several territories were organized it was 
done through an enabling act* which’ deter- 
mined who should be the qualified electors 
in choosing the first Assembly. After the 
Assembly was once formed it could place 
such suffrage restrictions as it chose to make, 
provided they agreed with the general tenor 
of the Federal Constitution. The ordinance?’ 
for the regulation of the Northwest Territory 
adopted in 1787, provided that as soon as 
there were five thousand free male inhabi- 
tants of full age in the territory, a legislative 
Assembly might be formed. The qualifica- 
tions of voters for members of this Assembly 
were residence in the territory, and a pre- 
vious residence in a state, or two years’ 
residence in the territory and a freehold 
estate of fifty acres. The separate organic 
acts in the admission of the territories have 
followed the spirit of the ordinance of 1787. 
The federal government states the qualifica- 
tions of voters for the first Assembly, on 
the basis of determining their status as 
citizens. 

The territorial 


government has been 
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formed in one of two ways: First, the presi- 
dent appoints a governor and federal judges, 
who, acting together, make the Assembly : 
or, second, the judges and governor are 
appointed by the president, and a legisla- 
ture is chosen by the people of the territory. 
The latter method is more common in recent 
times, and the enabling act limits the qual- 
ified voters to male citizens above twenty- 
one years of age, including such persons as 
have declared their intentions to become 
citizens, and who are actually residents of 
the territory at its organization. The first 
legislative Assembly has the sole power to 
fix the limitation of suffrage, provided only 
that it shall be granted to citizens of the 
United States or those who have formally 
declared their intentions of becoming such, 
and that the privilege of suffrage shall not 
be denied on account of “race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

The tendency of new territories and states 
has been to grant the elective franchise as 
freely as possible consistent with public 
safety. Slaves have been excluded on 


account of their lack of intelligence and 
freedom ; woman on account of her depend- 
ence on man through the common law; the 
idiot, the felon, and the lunatic on account 
of moral or mental incapacity, and the infant 
on account of immaturity and subjection to 


the will of the parent. Thealienis excluded 
on account of lack of sympathy and interest 
in the government, and in a general lack of 
acquaintance with our forms and methods 
of government, or with the spirit of free 
institutions. The general principle seems 
to be one of expediency, of fitness, and 
advantage in self-government, and the 
privileges are granted for these reasons, and 
not because man or woman has a natural 
right to the ballot. 

After the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution there followed a great reaction from 
property and tax tests with a tendency to 
abolish them and adopt manhood suffrage, 
including free male white citizens of twenty- 
one years of age and upwards. There was 
a tendency to make responsibility of action 
the chief test. The dogma (of the natural 
right of man to participate in government) 
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that received such an impulse during the 
French Revolution tended to influence the 
states to throw off all limitations and grant 
pure manhood suffrage. The fierce compe- 
tition of parties for voters, and the especial 
demands of shrewd politicians accelerated 
the movement until by the middle of the 
present century, and with few exceptions, 
tax, property, and religious tests were abol- 
ished and manhood suffrage generally ob- 
tained.* Long before these laws were 
finally abolished they became inactive and 
inoperative, or were used as cloaks for fraud 
and evasion. Instances are recorded in 
which: persons bought votes by paying the 
taxes of voters and others in which land was 
transferred before election and bought back 
after election, in order to make constitutional 
(?) voters.” Toward the beginning of the 
Civil War there was a slight reaction from 
the liberal suffrage laws respecting aliens 
and a tendency to return to the principles of 
privilege, repudiating the natural right 
theory. Thus Massachusetts required two 
years of residence of foreigners after natural- 
ization within the boundaries of the United 
States, before allowing them to vote. 

The emancipation of the slaves thrust a 
new problem in suffrage upon the American 
people, a problem which could be settled 
ultimately in no other way than by granting 
the full rights of citizenship and giving the 
freedom of the ballot to freemen. The 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
declares that “ All persons born or natural- 
ized within the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they 
reside. No state shall make or enforce any. 
law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States.” 
It further provides that when the right to 
vote for any state or federal officer “is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of a 


* The tax requirement for suffrage was abolished in the several 
states as follows: New Hampshire, 1792; New York, 1826; 
Virginia, 1882 (established 1864); Ohio, 1851; Louisiana, 1845 ; 
Mississippi, militia or tax requirement established 1817, abolished 
1832. Property requirements were abolished as follows: Georgia, 
1798; Maryland, 1801 and 1809; New York, 1821; Massachu- 
setts, 1821; Delaware, 1831; New Jersey, 1844; Connecticut, 
1845; South Carolina, 1865; North Carolina, 1854 and 1868; 
Virginia, 1850; Tennessee, 1834. 
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state, being twenty-one years of age and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citi- 
zens twenty-one years of age in such state.” 

The object of the amendment was to make 
the negro a citizen and to confer upon him 
the same privileges of citizenship and suf- 
frage as were granted to male white citizens. 
The penalty was fixed with the hope that 
the states, of their own accord, would en- 
franchise the colored population within their 
borders. Owing to the slow process of 
ratification of the above ameridment Congress 
prepared and submitted the Reconstruction 
Act of 1867, which provided that new Con- 
stitutions should be framed by delegates 
from the several seceded states, chosen by 
the vote of all male citizens twenty-one years 
of age and upwards, of whatsoever race, 
color, or condition. It further insisted that 
the privilege of suffrage should be guaran- 
teed to all such persons. 

This era of suffrage legislation was closed 
by the Fifteenth Amendment, which de- 
clares pointedly that “the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States nor 
by any state on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” This rep- 
resents the greatest constitutional limit 
placed on suffrage by the federal govern- 
ment. The object of this legislation was 
to remove the evil effects of a large body 
of inhabitants in the center of a republic 
who had no voice in the control of govern- 
mental affairs. It was held that such a 
condition was dangerous to the well being 
of the nation. It was also urged that 
without this colored vote the government 
in the southern states would fall absolutely 
into the hands of those who were recently 
in rebellion against the nation, and who would 
discriminate against the freedmen. The 
measure was thought to be of great benefit 
to the colored race by securing for them a 
respectable place in the nation, and stimu- 
lating them to education and general im- 
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provement. While these amendments were 
in the essential course of historical develop- 
ment there are grave questions to-day re- 
specting the prodigality of the government 
in the rapid extension of the elective fran- 
chise to the negro and on the part of the 
states in their liberality toward foreigners. 

It may be well to state here that these 
amendments are not broad enough to insure 
the natural right of all citizens to the bal- 
lot. The federal government has made 
a wide declaration as to who are citizens in 
the United States, but has not stated who 
shall vote, while it has limited the action of 
states in disfranchising any person on ac- 
count of race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. Thus women can claim no 
privilege of voting within the definition of 
these amendments. If states can be in- 
duced to grant women the privilege of the 
elective franchise the federal government 
has nothing to interpose. 

The present attitude of the states toward 
suffrage is to allow all male citizens of 
twenty-one years of age, born or naturalized 
within the United States, resident for a lim- 


ited period within’ the state and precinct, 


to vote at all elections. There is a tend- 
ency to exercise great liberality toward 
aliens, nearly all states allowing them to 
vote after declaring under oath their inten- 
tions to become citizens. Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Minnesota are 
the most liberal in this respect. In the 
first three it is possible for an alien to vote 
within six months and three or four days 
after his first landing in New York; in Min- 
nesota, after four months and three or 
four days if he pursue the proper course. It 
is required of all voters in Rhode Island 
and Mississippi two years’ residence; in 
twenty-nine other states one year’s resi- 
dence; in ten states six months’ residence 
before voting. 

There are many restrictions on the right 
of suffrage. The idiotic, the insane, and 
the criminal are all excluded on account of 
mental and moral incompetency. In gen- 
eral, the convicted criminal is denied the 
right to vote. Other miscellaneous restric- 
tions are as follows: In Pennsylvania 
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those who have not paid taxes within two 
years are denied the privilege of voting; 
Rhode Island requires a tax and property 
test; Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Mis- 
sissippi require an educational qualification ; 
Wyoming excludes from the ballot those 
who cannot read the State Constitution. 
The states of Idaho and California deny 
the privilege of voting to the Chinese, 
which is in direct violation of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. While the federal law dis- 
tinctly forbids the naturalization of Chi- 
iiese, those born within the boundaries of 
the United States are citizens, and have 
the right of suffrage guaranteed them by 
the Fifteenth Amendment. Indians are ex- 
cluded in Idaho, Montana, Michigan, Wash- 
ington (if not taxed) and Mississippi (if not 
taxed).* 

The history of suffrage in the United 
States would be incomplete without refer- 
ence to the peculiar record of the District 
of Columbia, which has a population of 
over 230,000 wholly disfranchised. On July 
16, 1790, the government of the District of 
Columbia was vested in a_ board of three 
commissioners appointed directly by Con- 
gress. This system of government was 
abolished by an act of Congress of May 3, 
1802, and a local municipal government 
was formed. The Council was chosen by 
the free white male inhabitants of full age 
who had resided one year in the city and 
had paid taxes therein during the year. In 
1820 this law was amended so as to choose 
both mayor and Council by the properly 
qualified electors. In 1848 the law was re- 
enacted with the school tax test, and the ex- 
clusion of paupers, insane, criminals, and 
vagrants. In 1867 the privilege of voting 
was extended to every male citizen above 
twenty-one years of age, except paupers and 
criminals, and those who had not given aid 
and comfort to persons late in rebellion 
against the government. In 1871 Congress 
provided a territorial government for the 
District, with a governor and other execu- 

*In twelve states citizens are prohibited from voting on ac- 
count of treason; in twenty on account of felony; in twenty- 
three states bribery disfranchises; in ten states perjury disfran- 


chises ; in'seven states forgery; in eleven states dueling; in four 
states election wagers disfranchise. 


tive officers, a House of Delegates and a dele- 
gate in Congress elected by the people, anda 
Council appointed by the president of the 
United States. This form of government was 
not a success, and was replaced in 1874 with 
the present system of government under a 
Commission appointed by Congress. Now 
Congress makes the laws, but leaves the man- 
agement of police, sanitation, building, and 
other municipal affairs to the direct control 
of the Commission. ‘The history of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia explodes the “natural 
right” theory that all citizens have an in- 
alienable right to vote. 

The last great phase of suffrage history 
in the United States is represented in the 
recent movement toward the enfranchise- 
ment of woman. Much agitation of the 
woman’s suffrage question has rested upon 
the well known dogma of the French revo- 
lution, referred to above, of the natural 
right of all citizens to vote. Condorcet, in 
1789, first applied this doctrine to woman. 
The agitation of the slavery question brought 
this view into prominence, and it was 
applied to woman by way of contrast 
and comparison with the negro. In recent 
years the argument is shifting from the 
basis of natural right to the basis of expedi- 
ency, and seems likely to win on the latter, 
but not on the former. 

Prior to the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution little attention was paid to woman 
suffrage.’ The Constitution of New Jersey, 
adopted July 2, 1776, granted the ballot to 
women, who became legal voters and so re- 
mained until 1807, when the legislature 
disfranchised them. To what extent women 
voted is not known, but probably for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. There 
was very little agitation of the subject 
during the first half century, but in/1848 
the agitation began in earnest. The first 
woman suffrage convention was held at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., on July 9, 1848. This 
was followed by a National Convention at 
Worcester, Mass., on October 22, 1850. 
The Civil War interrupted the movement, 
but after 1866 the agitation increased rap- 
idly, and petitions and memorials were sent 
to Congress and to state legislatures. But 
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in the newer western states the practice of 
the theory was first to begin. It was a rad- 
ical departure when, in 1869, the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the territory of Wyoming 
declared that women should have the same 
rights to the ballot as men. In 188g this 
resolution was made a part of the State Con- 
stitution, and in 1892 the women of Colo- 
rado voted for the presidential electors. 

In the territory of Washington women 
voted for a period of five years from 1883 
to 1888. The territorial Supreme Court 
decided woman suffrage unconstitutional, 
and in the vote of the State Constitution in 
1889 the question of woman suffrage was 
submitted in a separate resolution, which 
was lost. In many places women were pre- 
vented from voting for delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention, and many women 
claimed to have been defrauded of their 
rights, having been illegally restrained from 
voting, and appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court. 

In Utah territory women voted until ex- 
cluded partially by the act of Congress of 
1882, which denied the elective franchise to 
polygamists of both sexes. In 1887 the 
Edmunds Anti-Polygamy act” disfranchised 
all women. There is now pending the vote 
of the people a State Constitution which 
contains a clause establishing woman suf- 
frage. If women could vote on the Consti- 
tution the clause would be carried by a 
large majority. As it is, everything prom- 
ises the adoption of the Constitution with 
the woman suffrage clause. 

In the Constitution of Montana, adopted 
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in 1889, it is provided that all women who 
are taxpayers are entitled to vote on “all 
questions submitted to the vote of the tax- 
payers of the state, or any political division 
thereof.” In South Dakota in 1890 and in 
Kansas in 1894 the suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution was lost. Several acts of 
legislatures, as in Illinois and California, 
have been declared unconstitutional. The 
campaign will be in the future to secure 
proper amendment to State Constitutions. 
Local suffrage is growing rapidly,* and it 
cannot be long before the universal ballot 
will be given to woman. Whatever objec- 
tions may be made to the free use of the 
ballot it remains an historical fact that it is 
difficult to retrace our steps and limit to any 
great extent the suffrage of colored voters, 
aliens or the ignorant and vicious. The 
current of events tends the other way. It 
is toward the enfranchisement of all citizens 
to the greatest possible extent. Possibly 
the government has been prodigal with the 
privilege of suffrage, but the final require- 
ment will be manhood and womanhood for 
all citizens of the United States. The evils 
of an excessively extended ballot are being 
overcome to a large extent by recent elec- 
tion reforms. There are at present only 
five states in the Union that have no mod- 
ern reformed election laws containing the 
principles of the Australian system. 


*In local affairs relating chiefly to taxation, school manage- 
ment and municipal government women vote to a greater or less 
extent in Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Texas, Washington, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


POETS OF TO-DAY. 


BY D. H. WHEELER, LL.D. 


UR American poets of to-day are 
either very few or very numerous ac- 
cording to the definition we give to 

the term poet. A score or less, we should 
say, if we adopted a very strict standard; 
perhaps half a thousand if we include all 
who have written verse. A strict definition 
might exclude names of writers who have 


displayed great promise in verse but have 
definitely chosen to excel in prose especially 
in prose fiction. At the head of such an 
excepted list we might place William Dean 
Howells, who thirty years ago was hailed by 
so fine a critic as James Russell Lowell asa 
poet of a fine order of genius. Less to be 
considered are a host of writers for the 
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periodical press most of whom have at- 
tempted verse and even printed it. 

The writers of ‘ magazine verse’ cannot 
be summarily dismissed. Some of them give 
fine promise and among them the twentieth 
century may find its famous poets. Two 
score or more have given proof of the genius 
of song, and the only question about them 
is whether they will devote their lives to 
poetry. We cannot forget that the period- 
ical press has been the gymnasium of all our 
American poets, and that this press is more 
comprehensive of all kinds of literary work 
than it ever was before. If we would find 
our poets as soon as they begin to sing we 
must look for them in newspapers and 
monthlies. 

We have closed one glorious epoch of 
American verse. When Oliver Wendell 
Holmes left us to “join the choir invisible ”’ 
we closed an era as distinctly marked as any 
in the whole history of literature. Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Bayard Taylor, 
Lowell, Whitman, and Holmes glorified a 
half century; and their chorus choir sang 
well enough to deserve such, leaders. ‘The 
end of the century has anticipated our alma- 
nacs a little; it is a habit of the centuries. 
We are beginning a new century with a new 
choir. In 1845, no one could have named 
the choir leaders of the next fifty years with 
any confidence or any accuracy. A critic 
would have had to write, as we must write, 
of promises held out by the genius. of rising 
bards. ' 

In 1845, William Cullen Bryant’ was fifty 
years old and had written his best verse ; 
but the nation did not know his genius or 
the value of his work. Longfellow was thirty- 
eight, and had not broadened into a great 
poet, perhaps our greatest. Poe*® was near- 
ing his end but his poetical powers were 
known to only a small public. Whittier was 
an obscure abolitionist who wrote verses. 
O. W. Holmes was known in Boston as “the 
fun loving doctor who cracked jokes in 
rhyme.” Probably no American suspected 
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that we had a great poet among us or much 
expected that we ever should have one, 
though at that time we had at least three— 
Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier—and that 
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half century added Lowell, Bayard Taylor, 
and O. W. Holmes—to make the list as 
short as possible. No age has in any coun- 
try had at one time a crowd of distinguished 
poets. Rarely are a half dozen found in 
one national epoch; the chorus choir may 
be very large, its leading voices are few. 
Nothing like an apology is intended in these 
suggestions ; we are looking over a situation 
and the comparative method must be used 
if we would measure our poetical prospects 
at this beginning of an era. 

We cannot understand our promised har- 
vest of poetry without taking into the reck- 
oning of the value of the promises certain 
great changes of the last half century. Po- 
etry, in 1845, was looked up to as the su- 
preme literary art. It is perhaps no longer 
such. The history and the novel are now 
as highly esteemed, and the novel commands 
the larger audience. We are a nation of 
readers but we do not demand poetry to 
read. When it is good poetry, the better 
instructed read it with satisfaction and de- 
light. Is it a decline or an advance that 
poetry is no longer supremely attractive? 
There is a theory that we are too practical 
for poetry; it is said as a commendation of 
ourselves, and it is said as a condemnation. 
Then, there is the theory that poetry is a 
childish delight which the world outgrows. 
The history of poetry contradicts all these 
theories. It has flourished most in practical, 
full-grown, and manly ages and countries. 
Every great poem is set forth in periods of 
achievement and progress. The great mass 
and dignity of the poetry of the last half 
century would be proof to a competent critic 
who knew nothing else about us that Amer- 
ican life was practically successful and full 
of manly vigor from 1845 to 1895. Poets 
sing when the world’s life is stirring, restless, 
and progressive. The age of Queen Eliza- 
beth in English literature is our best ex- 
ample. The truth is that a practical age— 
defined as we must define it to compass our 
nineteenth century—is an age of thought 
and imagination. And such ages are full of 
poetry. 

ln his Degeneration, a work whose audac- 
ity has won for it undeserved attention, M. 
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Nordau‘ says: “It is fair to conclude that 
after some centuries art and poetry will have 
become pure atavisms and will no longer be 
cultivated except by the most emotional 
portion of humanity—by women, by the 
young, perhaps even by children.” The 
theory runs that art and poetry are a disease, 
and singularly enough this disease is at once 
spreading out and narrowing its areas. There 
is no real argument in support of the theory. 
Both art and poetry are more cultivated than 
in any previous age, and the cultivators are 
not among “the most emotional of man- 
kind ’—using the term emotional as mean- 
ing the persons incapable of controlling their 
emotions. 

Large poetical undertakings are hindered 
among us by an old obstacle with new rela- 
tions to art—the unprofitableness of poet- 
ical worth, The new form of the obstacle is 
the profitableness of other kinds of litera- 
ture. To one capable of a great epic poem, 
the magazine, the novel, and even the daily 
newspaper offer good, even large, compen- 
sation. The epic must be undertaken as a 
hazard ; the poet may fail—and at the end 
there is no certainty of compensation. Mr. 
Howells is doubtless capable of a great 
poem ; it is pretty certain that he will not 
produce a great poem, for the simple reason 
that his prose finds a ready market. 

There is a broader view of the changed 
conditions. Is not the prose novel our mod- 
ern form of poetry? The one difference is 
form; all the qualities of poetry are found 
in such a novel as “ Lorna Doone,” even 
the music of poetry. Our great novels are 
in this view great epics. The rhythm is 
larger, less capable of notation, but it is still 
a real rhythm and its larger music seems to 
yield a richer satisfaction ; and the variety of 
this music relieves us of the sense of mo- 
notony felt in epical compositions in verse. 
The result is that the novel is read and the 
poem is neglected. It may come to be 
understood that poetry has unconsciously 
changed its dress from the measured line to 
the musical sentence. At all events it is 
easy to find the three kinds of poetry—lyric, 
dramatic, and epic—in modern novels, some- 
times all combined in a single story. 


Such a change in critical standards would 
not, however, even so much as check the 
production of songs and sonnets and the 
other short lyrics which now constitute the 
greater part of our poetry. They have their 
distinct function and their eternal charm for 
the mind and the heart. What would hap- 
pen is a perception and confession that epic 
and dramatic® poetry have migrated into the 
larger house of the unlimited sentence from 
the small house of the limited line. For the 
purposes of song the lyric would have to 
abide within the narrow space afforded by 
the musical scale. 

(1) Let us not fall into a tone of apology 
for to-day. The new era has far more to 
support its claim to respect than the splen- 
did era just ended had in its first years. We 
have, in the first place some connecting 
links, if the expression be not irreverent, in 
such poets as Stoddard and Stedman, poets 
who felt in their youth the full influence of 
the great poets of whose work we are proud, 
who yet are distinctly poets of to-day. The 
earlier age had no legacy from a poetic past, 
in this country. They pioneered in a wilder- 
ness. We had the greatest political litera- 
ture in the world in 1845,°—and but little 
other literature proper and only some young 
writers of verse. 

(2) We have, in the second place, a thor- 
oughly American preparatory class. The in- 
spiration of a great nation growing greater 
in a great epoch is in their hearts and in 
their songs. Few changes better deserve 
study than that which has Americanized all 
our literature in a quarter of a century or so. 
Indeed, this change has passed over all our 
thinking and feeling. We are more inter- 
exing to ourselves than any or all other 
peoples are. Our mountains and our waters, 
our cities and our national monuments are 
rapidly assuming the same superiority in our 
feeling. 

And the especial theme of poetry, 
humanity, has become for us our American 
humanity. We have discovered its liter- 
ary values, as our novels abundantly prove. 
There are few American readers who do 
not prefer an American story and many 
of us find with a kind of surprise that 
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the foreign theme weakens our interest in 
the work of an American writer. This change 
is not the result of any jingoism,’ nor is it a 
provincial narrowness. It is a simple re- 
sult of our awakening to national conscious- 
ness; it is due to simple knowledge of the 
large facts of our American civilization and 
our comparative wealth in humanity. There 
are some who resist this conviction fearing 
it may be jingoism or in unconsciousness of 
the truth about the depth and reach of our 
American life. But our authors are not in this 
exceptionalcompany, least ofall are our poets. 

Jingoism is not self-respect and pride re- 
sulting from our consciousness of the wealth 
of our humanity, but contempt for other hu- 
manity. This vile feeling is distinctly un- 
American, It is no small part of our human 
resources that we aré so sympathetic for all 
peoples and that we have no favorites 
abroad. A genuine cosmopolitanism—to 
broaden a social term often designating a 
kind of narrowness—is growing up in Amer- 
ican thought and feeling. It is due, of course, 
in part to our absorption of other peoples 
on our farms and in our cities. 

James Whitcomb Riley has grown into 
national fame in a few years mainly because 
his verse touches and illuminates American 
life and especially our hardy and sound 
common life. And this work of his has no 
suggestion in it of an offensive patriotism, 
while it is among the highest commenda- 
tions of the things which justify patriotic 
feeling. Richard Henry Stoddard’s “ Abra- 
ham. Lincoln ; a Horatian Ode,” is among 
the noblest eulogies ever sung in honor of a 
hero; but in every line and image the poem 
is nobly and emphatically American. The 
man Lincoln was possible only on our soil 
—and equally so was our poet, a distinct 
product of our distinct life. The present 
writer recalls no American poem of to-day 
which would not have been different in tone 
or phrase or figure if it had been written by 
an English poet. In previous decades, a 
good deal of respectable verse had no Amer- 
ican accent or flavor. 

(3) On the side of art our poets afford 
promise. We have a score of trained and 
expert verse makers. Richard Watson Gilder 


shows in brief songs all the verse excelien- 
ces which are essential to the laborious ep- 
ic. John Vance Cheney, Clinton Scollard, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Henry Jerome Stod- 
dard, and Celia Thaxter have written verse 
as nearly perfect in form as any in the whole 
range of English poetry. And each of the 
five reveals an individuality in art as truly 
as do Stoddard, Stedman, and Riley. If 
Danske Dandridge and Bliss Carmen are 
less artistically complete in equipment, the 
falling off is not so marked as to show in- 
capacity for great work. They all know how 
to construct harmonious verse and have ac- 
quired the skill which is the mark of high- 
class workmen. Here also a backward look 
may be helpful to confidence in the future. 

If one searches the periodicals of 1845 for 
the “poems” then offered and readily 
printed, he will find no such high level of 
workmanship. For the most part the rhyin- 
sters of that era were so poorly schooled in 
their art that such treatment as Poe gave to 
the verse of Alfred B. Street would dispel 
any illusions respecting its character. ‘The 
not too merciful Poe printed his brother 
poet’s verse as prose and called it “very 
good prose,” I think, though in that com- 
mendation I do not just now feel quite cer- 
tain that he indulged. For the crowd of 
would-be poets of that time, one could not 
even say tuat they composed prose and called 
it verse. There are misguided youth who 
compose this nondescript kind of composi- 
tion, but it does not obtain the honor of an 
audience. An exception occurs when the 
literary editor serves up a column or two as 
“fearful examples ” of the delusions of the 
authors of such “verses.” 

Tne sonnet or lyric of the magazines of 
to-day may have no special merit of inven- 
tion but at least it is correct verse. And 
going higher up one may doubt that any 
poet has excelled the rhythmic art of Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder; and a half dozen other 
poets have reached in single lyrics the per- 
fection of finish which Mr. Gilder attains in 
all his work. Asa rule, whatever one may 
miss in an American poet of to-day, yet is 
one sure to find true if not artistically perfect 
verse, 
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(4) Our poets of to-day have the luminous 
mental horizon which is an attribute of all 
our literature. The French gift of serenity 
and lucidity seems to have passed over to 
Mr. Riley in uncommon measure. A cer- 
tain barnyard rooster standing on one leg 
and dripping from a recent shower will 
linger long in the memory of his readers. 
The homely fowl acquires the dignity of a 
Homeric hero under the photographic touch 
of its creator. The single example must 
suffice us, but this photography is one of the 
special charms of the Hoosier poet. In dif- 
fering forms we encounter this clear-cut 
vision and representation in all our poets. 
We do not need to organize clubs to study 
their poems and to find out hidden riches of 
meaning. 

(5) In emotional quality our poets afford 
us assurance of capacity for great work. 
Poetry is not merely a vehicle of emotion, 
but it moves to emotion as a goal. The 
song inspires some feeling or it is a failure 
as asong. The emotion which is the end 
must, however, be reached by the presenta- 
tion of athought, a situation, a picture—it 
must be reached through the intellect. 
Here the quality of lucidity comes into 
play, but one may be lucid and yet inspire 
no feeling. In a poetic sense the sphere of 
emotion is a very large one. Every kind 
of human teeling is within this sphere, and 
to move some distinct feeling is as truly an 
art as versification is. There is room here 
only to suggest that this test of our poets 
touches their very souls, tries their poetic 
powers. Deftness in handling phrases, cun- 
ning in constructing lines, facility in mar- 
shaling images may all fail to make a poem 
if the verse lacks the soul of feeling. 

(6) The great poets, as a rule, have al- 
ways possessed to the full the culture of 
their times. Such apparent exceptions as 
Shakespeare disappear by broadening our 
conception of culture. It is not a mode of 
obtaining culture, as by university education, 
for example, but the possession of that cul- 
ture which is an essential part of a great 
poet’s equipment. The rare gifts of ab- 
sorption which Shakespeare possessed en- 
abled him to obtain from the university 
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graduates what these graduates obtained 
from the university. He knew all that they 
knew and knew it better than they. 
Any other exception may be like the very 
peculiar one of Burns, or the very dubious 
one of the boy Chatterton; that is to say, 
neither is a great poet, though Burns is al- 
most a great poet. He had the capacity to 
be great if he could have absorbed the cul- 
ture of Edinburgh as Shakespeare absorbed 
the culture of London. 

Our young American choir has come out 
of the American college, and enjoys the in- 
fluences which fill a literary atmosphere. 
The poets of 1845 had less opportunity to 
know not only what man is, but also what 
man has achieved ; not only what men once 
thought, but what they now think; not only 
what is happening in the business and polit- 
ical worlds, but also what is coming to pass 
in the world or worlds of literary art. The 
press has become for the most obscure 
poet a means of communication with all 
living poets and all living thinkers. The 
niarks of culture are not stereotyped ; they 
change with time andclimate. The essence 
of it easily escapes analysis, and any defini- 
tion may catch only a temporary phase. 
Our poet’s culture is expressed in much 
knowledge of man, and his intellectual 
work in its many varieties and in a certain 
sympathetic relation to the literary move- 
ments of his age. 

(7) The American poet of to-day de- 
serves our esteem for that assemblage of 
moral qualities which we sum up in the 
word manliness. We have no Byrons to 
praise and to be ashamed of. We have no 
Shelleys with a “Harriet question’’® al- 
ways obtruding itself when we think of 
them. The purity of American song and of 
American singers is both a cause for con- 
gratulation and a promise of achievement. 
The dean of our poetic company has re- 
cently celebrated his crossing the line of 
seventy years into the serene autumn which 
was so full of fruit in the lives of Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes. Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard records in pathetic 
lines, in the New York Jndependent, his 
feeling that he has not achieved fame as a 
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poet. But is it not a modest man’s esti- 
mate of his work? Surely some of his verse 
cannot die. But what we shall recall with 
unmixed satisfaction when he passes away 
is the manliness and purity of his life, and 
it is no light thing for poetry in America 
that as one by one our poets pass on to the 
choir invisible they each add to the good 
name of their art the luster of moral worth. 

There is a negative condemnation of cer- 
tain socialistic movements in the silence of 
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our poets respecting them. Our Coxey 
parades have no Whittier. Socialism the 
world over commands the genius of no 
James Russell Lowell. Those who believe 
that we are on the eve of a great social 
revolution may dismiss their hope or their 
fear. The poets will give us timely warn- 
ing of any great human movement. When 
the people gird themselves for mighty revo- 
lutions our poets will sound their bugles to 
announce and to lead the marching army. 


Dd. C. 


BY MARGARET NOBLE LEE. 


i 
GOVERNMENT IN THE PAST. 

HE government of Washington City is 
unique in American polity. In the 
ordinary sense of the term there is 

no such thing as acity government in Wash- 
ington. The American conception of a city, 
as a civic corporation entitled to self-govern- 
ment in all purely local matters, finds in our 
national capital an incongruous anomaly. 
A city of a quarter of a million inhabitants, 
the fountain of a republican government, 
absolutely devoid of any republican feature 
in its rule; without mayor, council, or board 
of aldermen; without elections, voting, or 
representation in national assemblies ; even 
without voice in making ordinances for the 
administration of its own affairs or in dis- 
posing of its own taxes. Of all the great 
monarchical capitals of Europe there is none 
ruled so absolutely as the capital of this 
foremost republic of the world. The benevo- 
lent paternalism with which its welfare is 
looked after disguises the actual despotism 
of its rule. 

The present form of government of Wash- 
ington is the product of a peculiar history. 
During the Revolution the capital was itin- 
erant because of the inability of states or 
cities to protect Congress against attacks of 
the British. The vicissitudes of the govern- 
ment during this period disenchanted its 
founders with all thought of establishing the 
permanent capital within the jurisdiction of 


any state or municipality, and led them to 
agree that Congress should be given absolute 
control of the future capital and means for 
its own protection. This feeling was so 
intensified by the humiliating experience of 
having at one time to flee from Philadelphia, 
not from the British but from the wrath of 
its own unpaid soldiery, whom both the city 
and state authorities were either unable or 
too apathetic to quell, that an expression of 
it found its way into the Constitution even 
before the site of the capital was near de- 
termination. A clause in the Constitution 
accordingly provided that Congress should 
have power— 

“to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular states, and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
government of the United States.” 


Much discussion accompanied the framing 
of this clause, the opinion prevailing that 
the dignity and sovereignty of the national 
authority demanded its freedom from all 
state or local interference; and that the 
co-existence of any other authority over the 
same district might subject federal institu- 
tions to dependence or intimidation, The 
possession, moreover, of a national capital 
within the legal boundaries of a state would 
entail upon that state the unequal and in- 
creasing burden of protecting the accumu- 
lations of treasures and institutions belong- 
ing to all the states. 
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Debate over the selection of a site occupied 
seven years, during which the claims of 
twenty-two cities eager for the distinction, 
some of which have since disappeared from 
the map, were considered. In 1789 both 
Houses passed a resolution to fix the capital 
at Germantown, Pa. Fatally for the little 
town Congress adjourned before the Senate 
could adopt an unimportant amendment 
which had been added tothe resolution by 
the House. With the next Congress, senti- 
ment had so changed that the chances of 
Germantown had vanished. 

A diplomatic bargain between Hamilton 
and Jefferson, the political antipodes of 
Washington’s Cabinet, finally located the 
capital within its present bounds. Hamil- 
ton’s whole financial policy hung upon his 
scheme of funding’ the state war debts, 
making the national government responsible 
therefor. Jefferson was equally anxious to 
locate the capital on the Potomac. At a 


dinner party given by Jefferson, an exchange 
of votes was arranged by the two leaders, 
by which the followers of each should vote 


for the other’s bill. The obstreperous votes 
of disappointed Pennsylvanians were secured 
by making Philadelphia the temporary 
capital until 1800; and on July 16, 1790, 
the Potomac site, which had been offered by 
Maryland and Virginia, was agreed upon. 
The tract was described as a “ howling, 
malarious wilderness,” sparsely settled and 
one over which the assumption of authority 
by Congress would not be attended by the 
embarrassments following the adoption of a 
city already settled. In the absence of a 
previous population, Congress must take the 
initiative in establishing regulations relating 
to a municipality yet on paper. 

The president was directed to select the 
exact site between the limits offered, and 
immediately began negotiations with the 
nineteen owners of the tract which became 
the District of Columbia. The contract 
made by him with these owners provided 
that they should part with whatever land he 
should select for a federal city, and that 
after the streets and reservations for public 
buildings and parks had been mapped out, 
the remainder should be laid off in lots and 
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divided equally between the government 
and the original proprietors. The streets 
and the lots were an outright gift to the 
government ; the reservations, however, were 
to be paid for out of the proceeds from the 
sales of the city lots. Of the 6,111 acres 
included in the city limits, 3,306 acres were 
laid out in streets—a larger street area pro- 
portionally than that of any other city in the 
world; 541 acres were devoted to public 
reservations. 

L’Enfant, a French engineer, was em- 
ployed by Washington to lay out the city, 
which he did upon a scale of magnificence 
unapproached by any European capital and 
which has proved adequate to the needs of 
a century’s unexampled national growth. 
His model was the radiating streets of 
Versailles. Avenues from 120 to 160 feet 
in width diverged from the principal reserva- 
tions forming at intersections with streets of 
an average width of 93 feet, small irregular 
parks for monumental statuary and other 
ornamentation. A plan so elaborate and 
involving expenditures of vast amounts to 
complete it could be justified only upon the 
ground that it was to be a national under- 
taking to be supported not by the local 
community alone but by the whole people. 

From the assumption by Congress in 
January, 1791, of authority overthe District, 
until 1802, the national government exer- 
cised direct control over the city. The 
removal of the seat of government from 
Philadelphia to Washington in 1800 found 
a population of over 3,000, attracted proba- 
bly by prospective immunity from taxes. No 
taxes are known to have been levied on the 
people prior to 1802. But the little city was 
already in a woful plight. The government 
had no money to improve it, and bonds had 
fallen over thirty per cent below par. The 
$192,000 which had been bestowed upon it 
by Virginia and Maryland, together with 
the District as a gift, had been spent, and 
the government was begging loans without 
finding states or people ready to take its 
bonds. It could ill afford to attend to street 
improvements and other purely local matters 
while its own badly needed buildings stood 
unfinished. It was about this time that 














Tom Moore visiting the capital wrote his 
sarcastic but truthful lines— 
“ This embryo capital where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees, 
Which second-sighted seers even now adorn, 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn.” 


The government, moreover, had no time 
to give to the routine affairs of a city admin- 
istration. How to deal with its own young 
offspring was a peculiarly difficult problem. 
Maryland and Virginia had stipulated that 
the territory ceded by each should remain 
under the laws of its state until Congress 
should provide laws for the District. Thus 
a deformity was imposed at the start upon 
the legal system of the capital, which it has 
never outgrown. 

In 1802 Congress shifted responsibility 
for the city upon the shoulders of the citi- 
zens by granting them a charter. The 
mayor was to be appointed by the president, 
to insure an administration harmonious 
with the wishes of the government. The 
council was to be elected by free white citi- 
zens. This régime introduced local levying 
of taxes for improvements. The neglected 
condition of the city aroused such activity 
on the part of the city authorities that soon 
the air was filled with complaints. Resi- 
dents were indignant in being compelled to 
pay for improving streets owned solely by 
the government, and felt injured that the 
“city fund” from the sale of the government 
lots, which had been designated by law for 
street improvements after public buildings 
had been erected, had been wasted or mis- 
applied, so that the city got none of it. In 
ten years the city was enormously in debt 
for public improvements. New provisions 
were added to the charter in 1804 and 1812 
for the purpose of giving additional power 
to raise taxes. The city further increased 
its debt during the War of 1812 in provid- 
ing a temporary building for Congress in 
place of the Capitol which had been burned 
by the British, and by raising a large sum 
for the defense of the city. 

In 1820 a new charter was granted under 
which the mayor as well as the council was 
to be elected by the people; under this 
“Charter of Washington” the people exer- 
E-Oct. 
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cised all the usual powers of a municipality. 
This charter practically remained in force 
till 1871. Suffrage was universal until 1848 
when the payment of a school tax was made 
a qualification. ‘This requirement was abol- 
ished in 1867 when all classes, white and 
black, were made voters. 

The chief feature which seemed to be the 
source of almost constant friction during 
this period of a half century, was the un- 
settled basis of financial relations between 
the national and the local governments. 
During the first third of the century, accord- 
ing to a report made by Senator Southard 
in 1835, the city paid $430,000 for street 
improvements, while for the same purpose 
Congress had appropriated only $209,000, 
asserting meanwhile its claim to the sole 
ownership and control of the streets of the 
city. Congress built its own public build- 
ings, and limited its local appropriations to 
the improvements of avenues leading there- 
to. Prayers and petitions of citizens to 
Congress for help in carrying out improve- 
ments contemplated in the original plan, 
which it was impossible for the community 
to execute alone without financial ruin, often 
fell upon unheeding ears. This attitude of 
the government, in view of its ownership of 
five sevenths of the real estate of the city 
including the streets, all exempt from taxa- 
tion, illustrates the niggardly policy of Con- 
gress to its own offspring. A statement of 
expenditures for the District from 1790 to 
1876 shows that between those years the 
national government expended about six 
million dollars for the improvement of its 
streets ; during the same period the local 
government expended twenty millions for 
the same purpose. Asa consequence munic- 
ipal improvements were tardy and inade- 
quate, the enormous width of the streets 
making them almost twice as expensive to 
keep asin other cities. Washington remained 
a reproach to the nation until the outbreak of 
the Civil War. 

During the entire chartered period the 
city staggered under heavy debt. While the 
energies of the corporation were crushed by 
an overwhelming load, but few charges of 
corruption or mismanagement were brought 
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againstit. It was however a non-progressive 
body well able to possess itself in patience. 
The period was one of petty whimsicalities 
in which what was not done was surpassed 
only by the bungling of what was done. It 
is related that when discussion over the 
site of the new Treasury was rife, President 
Jackson walking through the White House 
grounds suddenly lost patience and _ thrust- 
ing his cane into the ground declared that 
the Treasury should be placed on that spot. 
The White House was thus forever cut off 
from a beautiful view of the Capitol a mile 
down the Avenue. Moreover, the massive 
proportions of a classic building were for- 
ever fixed in an unsightly setting. 

The social condition of the city was de- 
moralized by the existence of old laws of 
Maryland and Virginia, so barbaric in in- 
stances that public sentiment was against 
their enforcement. Petty crimes went un- 


punished. Legal procedure was cramped, 
and to the present day is confronted occa- 
sionally with crudities long obsolete in the 
laws of the states bequeathing them, but 


never repealed by Congress. 

All classes in the community, residents 
and officials, seem to have become accus- 
tomed to streets ankle-deep in dust or mud, to 
malaria from the unreclaimed flats, and to 
unhealthiness from defective sewerage, not 
to mention the garish ugliness of the whole 
miscarried plan of L’Enfant. 

The war roused civic Washington to life. 
At that time its sixty thousand people 
formed no more than a big sprawling village. 
The sudden influx of outside life wrought a 
wondrous change of spirit both in the govern- 
ment toward its capital and in the citizens 
themselves. To beautify the city and render 
it the pride of a re-united nation became an 
ambition of its awakened guardians. The 
city coffers being as empty as ever, the ex- 
penditure of millions by the city in improve- 
ments was rash. An old law in force since 
1820 limiting assessments for special im- 
provements to three dollars a front foot, was 
now repealed giving enlarged powers to the 
board of assessors. A rapid course was 
run, the people soon revolting not only 
against a debt footing nearly eight millions 


but against the city government. 

Agitation resulted in 1871 in the unquali- 
fied abolition by Congress of the old city 
government and the adoption -of an entirely 
new form. The District was made a terri- 
tory, in which the people were allowed to 
vote for a delegate to Congress and an 
Assembly, while the president appointed a 
governor and other ordinary executive 
officer, also, members of a Board called the 
Board of Public Works. This Board was 
given entire control of streets, alleys, etc., 
and powers of assessment, which though 
technically more restricted than those of the 
late corporation, proved eventually far more 
costly to the city. 

With this much authority the Board soon 
subordinated every other department of the 
new government acquiring in time almost en- 
tire executive and very large legislative powers 
in municipal affairs. In a word, it came to 
be the government. Since its members 
were appointed by the president and con- 
firmed by the Senate, the evils attributed to 
this form of District government cannot 
truthfully be laid to popular government. 
The Board has indeed a gigantic task and 
may have required gigantic powers to per- 
form it. Its strength was early shown by 
its ability to secure the vote of the citizens 
in favor of a fresh issue of city bonds for four 
million dollars despite the debt of eight 
millions already hanging over the city. The 
loan was intended for the purpose of grad- 
ing, paving, and supplying with sewers the 
city. The enormous expense of this under- 
taking was reduced somewhat by an ingen- 
ious device of the Board by which many 
streets unnecessarily wide were to be nar- 
rowed by “ parking” the strip next the build- 
ings, whose owners were allowed the use of 
the parking in return for keeping it turfed or 
paved. This parking still gives an odd ap- 
pearance to many streets, and is the source 
of occasional friction between authorities 
and owners for violation of parking regula- 
tions. 

The people thought when voting the four 
million loan that that amount would cover the 
whole expense of improvements contem- 
plated. They were mistaken. Having se- 
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cured the loan, the Board began making con- 
tracts in a manner which soon brought upon 
them a Congressional investigation. The 
charges however felltothe ground. The 
Board thus exonerated started in on measures 
which amazed and paralyzed the citizens. 
The four million loan was soon exhausted, 
and special assessments were frequently re- 
sorted to. The law forbidding more than 
one third of the cost of improvements to be 
charged against property owners was Cir- 
cumvented by increasing valuations, A 
three million dollar levy was imposed as a 
“‘ sewer tax” upon all property regardless of 
value. Finally the Board ingeniously issued 
$2,000,000 of “ certificates of indebtedness” 
or notes, claiming that its tax arrears would 
more than cover that amount. 

Unheard of liberties were taken with 
citizens. In some cases, houses found in 
the way of improvements were removed 
without knowledge of the owners. Individu- 


als were ordered to tear down buildings 
rendered unsafe by “improvements,” and 
upon refusal were compelled to bear the 


expense of having it done by the city. Men 
came home from their employments to find 
their houses high and dry on an embankment 
made during their absence, or went to their 
place of business only to find it inaccessible 
on account of some public work. Property 
could recover scarce a tithe of the damages 
caused. Sometimes it was confiscated ‘out- 
right to pay assessments. 

High handed and despotic as was all this 
proceeding, it created the Washington of to- 
day. When it ended, toilsome streets had 
yielded to easy grades; dust and mud had 
disappeared beneath smooth level asphalt ; 
the city was underlaid with its first scientific 
and complete system of sewerage ; thousands 
of shade trees were spreading their branches 
along its streets and avenues; for the first 
time in its history the city was well dressed. 
One man, Alexander R. Sheppard, popularly 
known as “Boss” Sheppard, whose admin- 
istrative capacity amounted to genius, in- 
spired the whole remarkable feat. What it 
all cost no one knew. Of all the debts 
heaped upon them, the people had voted 
only on the first one. The Board defended 
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the others as being merely a means of antici- 
pating delinquent taxes. Tongues were 
finally loosed and aclamor arose. A second 
Congressional investigation was demanded. 
A memorial of citizens charged the Board 
with levying unequal, illegal, and: ruinous 
taxes involving taxpayers in great debt and 
in some cases leading to confiscation of 
property; with making wanton changes in 
street grades, damaging property and busi- 
ness without compensation; with making 
secret contracts, amassing fortunes in office, 
and using their official power for personal 
ends, such as the construction of roads to 
their suburban residences. 

A committee headed by Senator Allison 
was appointed to make an investigation. 
After weeks of effort to straighten out ac- 
counts, it was found that the Board had 
spent or contracted to spend over twenty 
million dollars, or more than twelve million 
dollars above the estimated cost of all the 
improvements. The committee did not crit- 
icise so much the scope of the work as it did 
the attempt of the Board to do so much ata 
single stroke. No such Titanic task could 
be accomplished without many mistakes and 
losses. The flames of corruption were hard 
to find, but the fumes were unmistakable. 
Jobbery and brokerage in contracts must 
have existed when an adventurer could come 
to the city and by promising a party influ- 
ential with the Board fifty cents per yard to 
secure a contract for his firm, obtain a pub- 
lic job, the gross earnings of which amounted 
to $700,000, and which yielded the influen- 
tial party the sum of $97,000. 

It was discovered also by the committee 
that great as was the Board, greater yet was 
the vice president thereof. This officer could 
sign and issue orders, dismiss employees, . 
arrange business, and even instruct the sec- 
retary to enter in the records business trans- 
acted by himself alone as the transaction of 
the Board. In short, the vice president was 
the Board, and that when the Board was 
spending millions. The treasurer could draw 
checks at will, without the knowledge of 
anyone else, as his accounts were never 
audited. The committee found the treasury 
empty. 
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The committee made its report in three 
large volumes, Congress, on the basis of it, 
wiped out every trace of the territorial gov- 
ernment. Its debts were gathered up, and 
bonds to cover them, running fifty years at a 
low rate of interest, guaranteed by the Uni- 
ted States, were issued. On June 20, 1874, 
a “temporary” form of government was 
adopted to act till a permanent form could 
be devised. It was provided that a Board 
of three commissioners should be appointed, 
to take the place of the executive officers and 
the old Board. These commissioners were 
to apply the city’s revenues strictly to the 
purpose for which they were appropriated, 
and were forbidden to anticipate taxes, as 
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the old Board had done by hypothecation.? 
The commissioners were to be appointed by 
the president and confirmed by the Senate, 
One of them was to be an officer of the en- 
gineer corps of the army, who was to have 
charge of all street and sewer improvements, 
and to be responsible directly to the presi- 
dent. The Legislature and office of District 
delegate to Congress were abolished, and 
Congress assumed all legislative power for 
the District, including the power of taxation. 

This provisional government lasted till 
1878 when, on the 11th of June in that year, 
an act was passed establishing a “ perma- 
nent ” form of government which remains in 
force at the present time. 


(End of Required Reading for October.) 


DAYS AND DAYS. 
BY EDITH H. KINNEY. 


N° song have I for those star-favored days 

That lavish June hath blessed and bade to stand 
In her own stead, to win all wafted praise,— 

By poets made immortal in the land ; 


But days there are, that up and down the year 
Go softly as cloud-shadows over wheat, 
Held careless-wise, deemed scarcely rich or dear 
Until the twilight passing of their feet. 


The days that on all green beginnings wait, 

Whose fragrant ministries surround the spring, 
The days, that, with a smile may turn the fate 

Just tremulous, of some frail woodland thing! 


Rain-blinded days, that fade in mist, nor dream 
How laugh the meadows in the morning-red, 

Or, how, upon the after-dawn will gleam 
Flower-splendors new adown each garden-bed ! 


Still days, whose slumbrous hours breathe harmonies 
That blend with every tune the south wind blows, 
Dim days, with shadow-balms for weary eyes, 
Pale days, that tend the bud, to miss the rose! 


Dear almoners of all the seasons’ good, 





Ye nothing ask, but matchless gifts bestow, 
Teach me, O Days! this lore of lovelihood, 
The secret of your grace I fain would know! 
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CHAPTER X. 

O the interview which had begun with 
S a deadly defiance ended in an armed 
but amiable neutrality. “He’s a 
harmless monkey,” said Cicely, “and he 
seems to think a good deal of our brother. 
I can’t help feeling, Louise, that we have n’t 
treated Banny right. What do you suppose 

mother would do if she were alive ?”’ 

“T suppose,” said Louise, “‘ she would do 
everything that is possible to warn him, at 
least, against associations with such a per- 
son as Mr. McBurney.” 

“‘What do you think she would say to 
Mr. St. Clair?” 

“Mr. St. Clair ought not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with Mr. McBurney. He 
is at least a man with large views of life and 
deep convictions. He isn’t trivial-minded.” 

“Louise, you admire Mr. St. Clair.” 

“T admire his earnestness. He has a 
work to do in the world and is anxious to 
be about it. If you had paid the slightest 
attention to him, you would have felt the in- 
fluence of a great intellect.” 

“I did feel it,” said Cicely, “and I didn’t 
like it. He seems to me to be trying all the 
time to make people feel it.” 

“What strange prejudices you take, my 
dear. It was a positive relief to me to hear 
somebody talk who lifted me out of the 
petty cares of life into a serener and purer 
atmosphere. Mr. St. Clair is a man who 
hasn’t time to think of himself.” 

Cicely refused to assent to this. She 
could not contradict it but she wondered 
why she did not recognize it. 

The next morning Louise met her father 
in the library, bringing with her, her books 
and bills which she laid in front of him. He 
laid his cigar down with the involuntary def- 
erence that he had always shown her mother, 
who could not tolerate tobacco smoke. 

“Well, Louise,” he said, “I trust you 
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Ifave reconsidered your impulse and de not 
intend to abandon your home.” 

“ Abandon is rather a harsh word, father. 
I have not changed my mind.” 

“You insist upon going away?” 

“JT am going to make my Aunt Bertha a 
visit. She has been asking me to come and 
see her for a year past.” 

“ Like all women you are thinking of your 
own comfort.” 

“On the contrary I am thinking of yours. 
If I remain here you will be very uncomfort- 
able, because I must remain as the mistress 
of this house and I would carry it on as our 
mother did. Kate and Naomi are deter- 
mined that I shall not. I refuse to quarrel 
with them and I think they will manage 
affairs more to your liking.” 


“T’m amazed,” said the senator. “ You 
positively amaze me, yes, you do. I can’t 
understand your inflexible nature. I sup- 


posed that I had always been the master of 
this house—that I had brought up a family 
and fixed the economy of the establishment. 
Now I suppose I must be relegated to the 
chimney-corner.” 

“Oh, no, father. You are the honored 
head of the family and every member of it 
desires to see you exercise your authority. 
But you do not. Your home, as the chil- 
dren knew it, is going to pieces. I have, 
for years, sacrificed my own interests and 
ambitions in its welfare and you have not 
hesitated to taunt me with being an old 
maid in return for it. My sisters have taken 
up the taunt. I should have put up with 
this also in silence if there had been any- 
thing to gain for the home. But I am satis- 
fied now that there is not.” 

“Very well, my dear, if you feel that way 
about it, there is but one course to pursue 
and I’ll shut the home up.” 

“Yes, it must come to that.” 

“Why do you say it must, so complacent- 
ly? Do you desire it?” 
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“No, but it is divided against itself.” 

“* Yes, because you and Kate cannot agree. 
What a ridiculous position you assume. 
Look at it as a man would—you will not 
concede anything to your sister and she will 
So you'll 


not concede anything to you. 
tear things to pieces.” 

He looked at Louise steadily as he said 
this with a great deal of emphatic reproach, 
but probably the calm face that met him 
was so incompatible with the idea of tearing 
things to pieces that he added, 

“T mean, that you will sacrifice the gen- 
eral good to your particular crotchet. My 
dear child, that is not the lesson of self- 
sacrifice that your mother taught you.” 

“T wish you would look over these ac- 
counts, father. I have kept them carefully.” 

**T don’t wish to look them over. No one 
ever questioned your accuracy or your fidel- 
ity.” 

“But there are some things, father, that 
need your attention.” 

“T dare say. Things need attention all 
the time and when they need them most, 
somebody is sure to get tired of attending 
to them. Just tell Martin to roll the papers 
up. I'll take them with me. I hope, Louise, 
that when your better judgment, I will not 
say your affection, resumes its sway, you will 
not think of withdrawing yourself from your 
home where you have a younger sister who 
demands your companionship and—ahem— 
your example. I feel assured that you will 
think better of it. Did you tell Martin that 
I was to catch that eleven o’clock train ?’” 

Into some such easy belief the senator al- 
lowed himself to lapse and went to New 
York. In less than a week he received a 
letter from Cicely informing him that Louise 
had gone, and the information was accom- 
panied by grave intimations of trouble. Kate 
could not manage the servants. The cook 
had given warning; the regular system of 
the house was disturbed. Cicely was un- 
comfortable and Martin had had a quarrel 
with Dr. Bland about the horses. This was 
followed at intervals by other annoying epis- 
tles. “‘My Dear Father,” one letter said, 
“TI know you will not approve of having 
mother’s room disturbed and Kate is taking 
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all the things out of it. I wish you would 
write to Kate and tell her that you do not 
want your stock of liquors disturbed. The 
doctor is really drinking too much, and the 
lawns have not been cut ina month.”  Fi- 
nally there came a letter which announced 
that unless her father came up and regulated 
matters, Cicely would leave the house also. 

Then the senator, to use his own phrase, 
took the bull by the horns in his peculiar 
way. He wrote a sententious and brief let- 
ter to Cicely as follows, 

“ My Dear Cicely, 

“TI wish you to come to the city on Thursday 
morning. I am about to take a small furnished flat 
on the Park and wish to consult you. I shall close 
Upsandowns on the first of the month and advertise it 
to be rented. Have written to your sisters. Will have 
some one to meet you at the station when you 
arrive.” 

The sisters were in the throes of a domestic 
crisis when the letter arrived. Mr. McBur- 
ney had been invited to dinner by Naomi 
and the establishment was visibly straining 
with its efforts to adjust itself to the oc- 
casion. Even the careless-hearted guest 
noticed that Naomi was flushed and excited 
and made hurried entrances and exits. 
When, at last, they were all seated, she broke 
unthinkingly into apologies. She hoped 
every allowance would be made as she had 
not yet got the establishment into running 
order. New servants had to be taught and 
the storekeepers had not yet gotten used to 
her system; and the cook did not under- 
stand the range. But she hoped to have 
things in good working shape in a few days, 
It was like introducing a moral reform, to 
get a new and improved system into a house. 

“ Everything takes time,” said Kate com- 
ing to her assistance. “‘ By another month pa 
will not know his place.” 

Then Cicely wickedly passed the letter 
across the table as Mr. McBurney was 
saying, 

“T never see anything the matter with the 
place. It always does me good to visit it— 
everything is so fixed and equable.” 

“Well, upon my word,” exclaimed Kate, 
‘pa must be losing his senses, He’s going 
to take a flat in the city.” 

“ That isn’t a bad idea. It’s cheaper than 
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living at a hotel and more comfortable,” 
said Naomi. 

“‘ But he is going to close up his country 
home and rent it.” And she handed the let- 
ter to Naomi who glanced at it and said, 
“Oh, nonsense! You worry him to death 
and that’s his little threat.” 

But it had a visible effect on both of them 
and especially on the husbands. They fell 
into a rather disconsolate strain and did not 
hesitate to let Mr. McBurney both see and 
hear the state of their minds. But to Cicely’s 
surprise he appeared to enjoy the situation 
and she finally was provoked into saying 
that Mr. McBurney was the only one that 
did not regret the decision. 

“No,” he said, “I rather like it, for I’ll 
hire Upsandowns myself or buy it and if I 
can find anybody who wants to live in it, 
why there you are, I’ll get married.” 

When this was reported to Louise by mail 
with all the details, the elder sister said it 
was an ignoble conspiracy of her father and 
Mr. McBurney, “ but,” she added, “it is not 
much worse than the conspiracy of Kate and 
Naomi. Father will never sell Upsandowns 
and to close it up temporarily may solve 
many problems. As for the impertinence 
of Mr. McBurney, I don’t think we need to 
waste thought about that, unless you by 
some evil fortune, should come to be of his 
views.” This letter ended with an injunc- 
tion to “come to Aunt Bertha’s when you 
are down.” 

As for Kate and Naomi, they both came 
to the conclusion that Cicely had influenced 
their father to this step and they were not 
slow to inform her, and there ensued an 
unpleasant conversation in which Cicely, 
wounded and somewhat humiliated, bore 
herself with great dignity, and Kate declared 
that her father should never rent the place, 
for she had still some voice in the family 
affairs. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. BERTHA RINGGOLD was the only 
living sister of Senator Van Houghton, She 
had married a driving real estate lawyer 
when she was thirty. He lived six years 
with her, and died suddenly, leaving her 
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about a hundred thousand dollars in real 
estate and life insurance. She was known 
in her own large circle as abusiness woman. 
Her brother had invested her money judi- 
ciously for her, and the widow on an income 
of $6,000 a year kept up a very respectable 
appearance. Having no children she had 
given herself to a busy social life, and 
being like her brother very fond of good 
dinners had cultivated an extensive set of 
people who were quite able to furnish them. 
She was a very robust and jolly personage 
with a double chin, florid cheeks with a fine 
network of purple veins in them that re- 
quired the most careful powdering, large, 
brown, candid eyes, and a good deal of hair 
which was threaded with gray. 

Aunt Bertha set up for a patroness not 
long after her husband’s death. She had 
no special thing to patronize, but she liked 
to patronize everything. With a good deal 
of practical shrewdness she read people 
easily, and with her brother’s sense of 
humor was given to pointing out their weak- 
nesses as a sort of diversion. 

“The trouble with Banaias, and it’s the 
trouble with all the Van Houghtons,” she 
remarked to Louise, “is that he will not 
grow old decently and submissively. His 
father used to read a newspaper at eighty 
without glasses, and had a son at seventy- 
five, that was by his second wife, and in- 
stead of dying and leaving her his property 
he outlived her and left it to your father. 
None of the rest of us got a foot of it. Why, 
he went out and cut an acre of hay the day 
before he died. Look at me; I ought to be 
suffering from gout or dyspepsia and send- 
ing for dentists at my age, but I don’t get 
time. Banaias ought to behave himself 
and go home, and sit on that big porch of 
his with a bandanna over his head, though 
he will not even concede a point to time and 
get bald, and let his daughters make him 
feel like a retired veteran. But you are not 
like your father, my dear. I don’t think 
you are a Van Houghton. Your mother 
was a grand old-school woman, and I sup- 
pose you'll be like her and do your work 
all up and be getting out while we are 
hanging around defying nature. She had a 
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great influence on Banaias. I don’t know 
how she managed him; I never could. 
He doesn’t even come to see me unless I 
send for him. Now, you’ll excuse me will 
you not? I’ve got to run away, but I’ll try 
and see you at dinner—remember, six 
o’clock. Oh, by the way, Mr. St. Clair is to 
speak to-night atthe EgmontClub. Perhaps 
you'd like to go; I understood him to say 
he had met you. There will be some people 
there you ought to know.” 

Louise was then left to her own resources 
for several hours. She perceived at once 
that she had to make the acquaintance of 
Aunt Bertha. All previous knowledge of 
her had been gained through flying visits to 
Upsandowns on special occasions when the 
country appeared jto bore her, and by the 
not very definite reports of her doings in 
the newspapers. There was a family tradi- 
tion that she was always managing something 
and always mixed up in associate undertak- 
ings, which reports in their journeys conveyed 
an impression of great influence and activity. 

Louise’s first impression was bewildering 
rather than disappointing, and this impres- 


sion was very much deepened by the estab- 
lishment itself in which she now found her- 


self. To the woinan accustomed to the 
prosaic elegance and simple excellence of a 
home such as she had come out of, this over- 
loaded house appealed to her senses like a 
museum. The parlors oppressed and con- 
fused her with their crowded and hetero- 
geneous variety ; the walls were hidden by 
paintings, water colors, etchings, photo- 
graphs, drawings, and engravings; they 
broke out in jostling clusters; they stood 
upon easels ; they leaned against the fresco 
on the floors; portfolios burst open with 
them; they were piled upon side tables. 
Furniture ran riot, begrudgingly leaving 
only narrow alleys to squeeze through, and 
the pathways were studded with vases, Sat- 
suma, Dresden, terra cotta, majolica, gyp- 
sum, with palms, dried rushes, broom corn, 
pampagrass, not devoid of city dust, bend- 
ing, rustling, nodding, and shriveling in all 
corners. Louise wandered about like a 
child in a gallery of antiquities, instinctively 
trying to synthesize the effect and continu- 
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ally baffled by a vagrant curiosity. No two 
pieces of furniture were alike in fashioning. 
A handsome ebony upright piano had given 
itself entirely over to visual effect, with 
scarlet scarfs and wreaths of flowers and 
bouffant lamp shades. She touched the 
uncovered portion of the keyboard, and her 
fingers left an impression in the dust. One 
carved claw leg projected from a corner 
with a broad satin bow on it like the leg of 
a dancing master. An elegant escrifotre in 
the corner was strewn with note paper, and 
two hideous Maori idols kept watch over it 
and a Limoge jar barred the way to it. In 
another corner was a friedieu with an open 
black letter book on it ; a bunch of poisoned 
Apache arrows hung over it and an enor- 
mous Flemish beer mug stood beside it. 
Blue willow ware plates clung to the doors, 
and under the arch she saw an Assyrian 
spear and a gilded horseshoe. 

She tried to interest herself in the pic- 
tures and statuettes, but they confused her. 
The classic, the medieval, and the modern 
ran foul of each other. She had to look be- 
hind “Leda and the Swan” in Parian to 
see “Marguerite in the Chapel,” and 
Corot’s pollarded studies and Cole’s old 
palette tied up in ribbons needed a descrip- 
tive catalogue. An uneasy sense of chaos 
and futility attended her inspection, but she 
could not translate it. She was conscious 
that she shrank a little from the exhibition. 
The effect upon her mind was not unlike 
the effect of blurred type upon the eye, as 
she vainly tried to group and arrange the 
contrarieties under some law of unity. 

Later in the day Louise had an oppor- 
tunity to renew her conversation with her 
aunt, who received her in the little break- 
fast room, where she occupied a very large 
chair and in her negligée dress seemed to 
flow all over it. She had a little paper bag 
of roasted filberts in her hand, and helped 
herself to the nuts as she talked. 

“Now, my dear, tell me,” she said, “ all 
about yourself. Of course, I could read be- 
tween the lines of your letter that you had 
reached the point of rebellion. We all do. 
You can talk to me as you would to your 
own mother.” 
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Louise did not respond cordially: to this 
sympathetic touch, but shesaid: ‘“ You are 
mistaken, aunt. I am notin rebellion. I 
only wish to improve my advantages. The 
situation at home since mother died has 
made me anxious to become my own mis- 
tress. I must either be a pensioner on my 
father or get married, and it does not ac- 
cord with my sentiments to get married as 
a necessity.” 

“T don’t see what Banaias has been think- 
ing about keeping you shut up in the moun- 
tains. You might have been comfortably 
married and settled long ago if you’d been 
where there were marrying men.” 

“T am not looking for any assistance in 
that direction,” said Louise. “I want 
something to do.” 

“Try some of these filberts; the dinner 
will not be ready for ten minutes. There ’s 
plenty to do, heaven knows. What we 
want is workers. I must introduce you to 
the Ultimates. There are a number of 


strenuous women in that cult, all searching 
for the truth. They meet weekly at Mrs. 


Bethune’s.” 

“ Ultimates, did you say?” 

“Yes, They are tired of the provisional 
thing just as you are, and aspire after the 
finalities. The society was called the Ul- 
tima Thule, but that was too foreign in 
sound and so it got to be called the Ulti- 
mates. I’m afraid their liberty will shock 
you at first, they have so few of the old 
trammels, and you, my dear, you know, are 
slightly straight-laced. But you’ll get over 
that. Ah, there is the dinner. You sit 
there, my dear. Serve the soup, Albert. 
It’s terrapin, my dear; I got it on purpose 
for you. It’s a capital plan to begin your 
novitiate on terrapin. What, don’t eat ter- 
rapin? Well, you are a greenhorn. Now, 
I think of it, Dr. Faddlehurst remarked the 
other night that terrapin was reptilian, and 
spiritual women had an antipathy to it. I 
suppose I must be reptilian myself, for I 
dote on it. You’d better try a little. No? 
Very well. Albert, bring the rest of the 
dinner. Pardon my appetite, will you not? 
I am not at all spiritual.” 

“There was,” said Louise, ‘“‘a former 
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friend of my mother’s, a Mrs. Hursh, who 
used to come to the house when we were 
children. Do you happen to know-what be- 
came of her?” 

“ Hursh—Hursh—wasn’t she a mission- 
ary or something? Seems to me I saw her 
at your house when Banny was christened.” 

“Oh, dear, no. She was a widowof con- 
siderable means who gave herself to the 
work of charity. My mother thought a 
great deal of her.” 

“Well, I might as well tell you, Louise, 
that I don’t keep the run of the church peo- 
ple, especially if they are orthodox. One 
wastes too much time. I’ve got to go to 
Dr. Hale’s occasionally to support the 
higher criticism, and he keeps his grip on a 
number of influential pew-holders. But 
generally speaking I’ve broadened out into 
the religion of humanity. I wish you’d 
drink some of that sherry ; it looks more so- 
ciable.” 

But Louise did not drink sherry and 
made no apology, and her aunt rattled on. 
“Do you know, Louise,” she said, with her 
knife and fork suspended for a moment, 
“that you are a handsome woman? Of 
course, you do. But you’ll pardon me, my 
dear, if I tell you that you are a little rural. 
You’ll have to let my maid fix your hair, 
and that collar—well, it’s just a little Wes- 
leyan. Everybody falls into these little 
things living in the mountains, and you 
must let me tell you of them.” 

Louise laughed. ‘ My dear aunt,” she 
replied, ‘‘ you will never succeed in making 
a fashionable woman of me. They tell me 
my figure runs that way, but I assure you 
my mind does not. You were right when 
you said I am like my mother. She was a 
serious and methodical woman. Cicely is 
the only member of our family who has nat- 
ural gayety enough to shine in fashionable 
society.” 

“You are not advanced in your views, 
my dear. I dare say some well-to-do man 
will come along and settle your destiny.” 

“That’s the old story of helplessness, 
Must a man come along before I can have 
it fixed?” 

‘Not if you are advanced enough. You'll 
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get interested in some of the cults, and 
when your mind ’s fully occupied you’ll be a 
new woman. Have you given any atten- 
tion to the Faith Cure?” 

“No. What is the Faith Cure?” 

“What a lot you have to learn. I think 
it would interest you more deeply than 
Christian Science. It’s more in your line. 
I’ll have to introduce you to my friend, Mrs. 
Pixley.” 

“TI don’t think I shall care for it, aunt. I 
have my own views and convictions, and 
am not likely to change them. What I 
want is a larger field in which to express 
them to a good end.” 

“ Ah, that’s the way the Endeavorers talk. 
You ought to joina Bellamy Club. There’s 
one meets at Mrs. Aiken’s on Saturday night. 
Yes, you are a Bellamy woman—I’ve struck 
it.” 

Aunt Bertha’s conversation had the same 
effect upon Louise as had the parlors. It 
confused her. To listen to her was to grope. 
A deep disappointment mingled with the 
languid curiosity that the aunt awakened. 

“T suppose it ’s no use asking you to have 
some of this champagne. I’ve got into the 
foolish habit of drinking a pint for my din- 
ner—the doctor says it stimulates the un- 
conscious nerve centers. I suppose you have 
no unconscious nerve centers, my dear.” * 

“You drink the wine, aunt, and tell me 
about Mr. St. Clair’s work. You are inter- 
ested in that, are you not?” 

“T am interested in St. Clair,” -replied 
Aunt Bertha, holding her glass for Albert to 
fill it. “A new personality always interests 
me and he has done me the honor to meet 
some of my friends here. I feel that I must 
lend him what helpI can. I am interested 
in everybody’s work, so long as it-is inter- 
esting, and Mr. St. Clair promises to be very 
interesting. He’ssorefreshingly brutal. It’s 
a great art, my dear, to be refreshingly 
brutal. Last week Dolly Livingston took 
her class of girls to hear him jump on the 
Idealists, and Professor Wilmot had his set 
there to hear him explode the Realists. My 
dear, the inspired ruffian jumped on both of 
them with both feet and after trampling them 
to his heart’s content, strode off and left them 
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making faces at each other. It was as good 
as Ned Booth in Othello.” 

“ But what is it Mr. St. Clair is trying to 
accomplish ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t ask me. I suppose he is doing 
his best to amuse us.” 

In the evening Louise was taken to the 
Egmont Club where guests of both sexes 
were admitted on invitation cards, and where 
were assembled a good many well-dressed 
and vivacious people. Mr. St. Clair made a 
deep impression on Louise. To her eye he 
was not of that set. His pale, earnest face 
wore, she thought, a conscious superiority to 
its surroundings, and his attire was plainly 
sober and unfashionable. His earnest plea 
for simplicity and sincerity in art, and his 
ruthless contempt for the aimless vagaries 
and sensuous follies of voluptuous life, found 
one responsive listener. At times he was 
quite impassioned and Louise noticed that 
he was most heartily applauded when he was 
at his bitterest. 

She was aware that he had recognized 
her for he fixed his eyes significantly upon 
her when he made some pointed application 
that she could appreciate. She was flattered 
by this without knowing it. 

He sought her out afterwards and with 
the cordiality of a man who is assured of 
sympathy, said to her, 

“T want to thank you, Miss Van Hough- 
ton, for being here. I think you saved me 
from adapting myself in the smallest degree 
to these people. I have found that it is al- 
ways better to talk to one person who un- 
derstands you than to an assemblage that 
does not.” 

“You are unjust to your company, Mr. 
St. Clair,” Louise replied. “ You had a very 
attentive and appreciative audience.” 

The slightly bitter smile came into the 
corner of his mouth. “ Athenians, believe 
me,” he said, “who spend their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing. Just now I am a new gladiator 
to them.” He leaned over and lowered his 
voice, “ Fancy a true gladiator in a parlor. 
I hope some day to get past them all to the 
people.” 

“Tf you have a message for the people,” 

















said Louise, “why not go straight to them? 
If you must preach, I should think the pul- 
pit would serve you better than the parlor.” 

“The pulpit is sealed to the secular evan- 
gelist—besides the world is straying away 
from the church to other places where it can 
better enjoy itself. It is only my audacity 
in obtruding upon it in its gilded retreat, 
that amuses and astonishes it. I feel that I 
have a great task laid out and am only on 
the threshold of it. I wish you understood 
it better. May I not come and see you and 
tell you more about it ?” 

Louise thought she would like to hear 
more about it and the next day Mr. St. Clair 
called at the Ringgold house, and was al- 
lowed to spend an hour with Miss Van 
Houghton uninterrupted. Aunt Bertha 
looked slyly in through one of the tapestried 
alleys in her back parlor and saw him walk- 
ing to and fro delivering himself in a low, 
earnest tone, while Louise, in dreamy mood, 
followed him with her eyes as he walked. 
The widow tiptoed softly out saying to her- 
self as she regained the hall and felt in her 
pocket for a bon-bon, “‘ Hypnotized, as I am 
alive.” She stood a moment reflectively 
chewing her bon-bons as if an entirely new 
train of thought had been set in motion, and 
then, as was her habit when she desired to 
be meditative, she went off into a little 
counsel-room of her own, mixed herself a 
glass of cherry phosphate, and sat down at 
a side-table to commune with her own pos- 
sibilities. 

It had not till that moment occurred to 
her that there was a match in St. Clair and 
Louise, but now that it had occurred to her 
several other possibilities fitted into it very 
promptly. St. Clair was for the moment a 
social and intellectual lion who had been 
taken up by the esthetic set and the news- 
papers. She had some social purposes of 
her own and it now occurred to her that she 
might manipulate this young man advan- 
tageously. In spite of her oft-repeated as- 
sertion that she was merely a woman of af- 
fairs, she had something of the maturer 
woman’s ineradicable weakness for match- 
making. As she thought of the fortuitous 
meeting of St. Clair and Louise, whose 
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paths now crossed at her house, something 
of the same superstition that made her put 
that horseshoe over her door, brought a sly 
gleam of satisfaction into her brown eyes. 
She got up, pulled from her writing table a 
little drawer, and took out a massive letter 
decorated with the zodiac and ran her jew- 
eled finger down its paragraph until it rested 
at this sentence: ‘“ These planets will be in 
conjunction during the last half of this 
month and whatever you do, will, during 
that time, be successful.” 

Aunt Bertha was in the habit of consult- 
ing an astrologer once a month by mail. 

There was some kind of éc/a¢ in the con- 
junction of these young people. She did 
not clearly see what it was, but she set to 
work immediately to make it sure. Her ad- 
vantages were many and her methods subtle. 
It was in her power to throw the young per- 
sons together without appearing to do so 
and they found themselves meeting unex- 
pectedly in different sets, and with no spe- 
cial pains on their part, they were thrown 
together in Aunt Bertha’s rooms. 

Two processes were set in motion which 
were correlative beyond the match-maker’s 
divining. Miss Van Houghton was intro- 
duced systematically to a world of which 
she had hitherto been in innocent ignorance, 
and the only immediate refuge that her mind 
found from its contradictory theories and 
conflicting vagaries, was Mr. St. Clair. It 
never occurred to the wily aunt that the 
young lady would go to him for relief, and 
Mr. St. Clair never unbosomed himself to 
the elder lady, but he managed to interpret 
and express Louise’s intuitions with sin- 
gular correctness when the aunt was not 
present. 

One of the coteries to which Miss Van 
Houghton was taken met at the house of 
Mrs. Lavine who was a prominent suffragist 
—president of the Ladies’ Junta, and the 
society for the Ultimation of Women. It 
was at a meeting of the Junta, held at this 
lady’s handsome parlors, that Louise felt for 
the first time the social contact of the anx- 
ious female agitators. It was a singularly 
vivacious assemblage of unlike people, all 
of one sex, who for the most part were ele- 
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gantly and showily dressed, and who were 
with great difficulty held to the business in 
hand by the presiding officer. That busi- 
ness, it presently appeared, was the devising 
of means to secure the recognition of the 
wealthy and exclusive women who had hith- 
erto fought shy of the movement. The com- 
pany fell into groups and pairs, each of 
which had its own topic of conversation. 

“T want,” said Aunt Bertha, “to make 
you acquainted with Mrs. McGloin. Her 
husband is an Absorptionist and has at- 
tracted considerable attention of late.’’ Mrs. 
McGloin was explaining Absorption to two 
young women who were listening with rapt 
attention and whose eager faces conveyed 
unmistakably, the impression that they 
thought it novel and therefore interesting. 
She was a little sinewy woman, whose mature 
curls were decorated with a girl’s sailor hat 
and blue ribbon. Her face betrayed a lurking 
neuralgic condition that had been kept down 
by her inability to concentrate her mind on 
it. She talked impetuously, with a spas- 
modic motion of her head and arms and 
eyelids, as if the great art of talking was to 
distribute emphasis of action equally over all. 

Louise had a strong inclination to ask 
what Absorption meant and what part it 
played in the ultimation of things, but she 
was given no time for the obtrusion of her 
puny curiosity. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Mrs. McGloin, “ the sen- 
ator’s daughter—I have heard of you. You 
are a valuable accession to our ranks. I 
was just explaining to my friends—Miss 
Marigold, Miss Van Houghton; Miss Van 
Houghton, Miss Coriander—I was just ex- 
plaining that the evils of life all spring from 
rebellion against the Karma. We are so 
apt to obtrude our personality into the uni- 
versal.” 

“T don’t suppose,” said Aunt Bertha, as 
she gently pulled Louise away, “that you 
know much about Buddha.” 

“ T am afraid not,” said Louise. ‘“ My ed- 
ucation has made me associate him with a 
‘Pagan creed outworn.’” 

“ Ah, my dear, it is better to be a Pagan 
than a Philistine—besides the Buddhists 
have really caught some of our best people 
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with the occult idea. I want to present you 
to Mrs. Zwingle, the wife of Professor Zwin- 
gle of Munich, whose book on the Stability 
of the Female Type in the Insect World 
has been endorsed so generously by the ad- 
vanced women.” 

But Mrs. Zwingle passed out of range, and 
so Louise was presented to Miss Bainbridge, 
the Monist, who had -written something in 
Chicago which had made her acceptable in 
Boston, and which something turned out to 
be a treatise on the “ Divine Feminine as the 
Central Monad of the Universe.” 

“You see,” said Aunt Bertha, “that all 
the shades of advanced thought are repre- 
sented here. That little old lady who talks 
straight on with her eyes shut and with very 
little knowledge of who is listening, organ- 
ized the Sorosis and founded the American 
branch of the Religion of Humanity, in her 
parlor. She was, for a year or more, the 
High Priestess of her own set and it was 
quite pictorial.” 

“Was? did you say?” asked Louise. 

“Ob, yes—I don’t think the thing is kept 
up now. The idea wasa bold one. It was 
that man created God in His own image and 
man ought to be worshiped in his perfec- 
tions, so they made a shrine and had pic- 
tures of Moses, Voltaire, Washington, Na- 
poleon, St. Paul, andof Stephen Girard, as 
visible symbols. The service was made up 
of extracts from the Talmud, the Zend 
Avesta, the Koran, Shakespeare, Rousseau, 
and the Bible. It was really quite pretty 
with the candles and incense and genuflec- 
tions and pictures. But you see Mr. Webb 
came here from Constantinople with his cult 
of Islam and I believe most of the Priest- 
esses went over to him,—there was some- 
thing so romantic in hearing Mr. Webb called 
the Muezzin—I believe that’s the right 
word—from the front window of his flat in 
Thirty-sixth Street. The Bradley girls were 
quite carried away with the idea and took a 
house right opposite where they could fall 
down on their knees with their faces to Bag- 
dad or Damascus or something, when they 
heard Mr. Webb’s baritone. But I don’t 
suppose you ever heard of Auguste Comte 
or the Muezzin, my dear.” 

















“T never heard of Comte,” said Louise 
with humility. “ Ought I to hear of him? 
Will he be here to-night ?” 

“Only in spirit. He died a good many 
years ago after establishing or abolishing 
something, but you really mustn’t ask me 
what it was. If you want to know anything 
more about it, I’ll have to introduce you to 
Miss Sanderson. She gets communications 
from him yet. How Mr. St. Clair would 
enjoy this collision of brainy women. They 
are waiting for Mrs. Flake and Mrs. Cady to 
arrive. They are going to address us and 
you ll be delighted with them for they ’re 
so different. Mrs. Flake is a born debater 
and Mrs. Cady is the Matriarch of the 
Woman’s Movement. She has been for 
twenty years re-writing the Bible.” 

“ Re-writing the Bible?” gasped Louise. 
“What does she want to do that for? ” 

‘My dear, don’t ask me. It’s part of the 
movement.” She lowered her voice as she 
added with a twinkle of humor in her eye— 
“ The Bible is orthodox, you know, and was 
written by men.” 

It was difficult for a woman of Lovu- 
ise’s training and convictions to regard such 
an assemblage seriously. There was a con- 
tinual suggestion in it of her aunt’s furni- 
ture; and her aunt made the comparison 
more reasonable by saying that it “was 
uniqueness in a woman after all, that told.” 
“Tt dazzles you a little at first, my dear—it 
always does. ‘The effervescence of mind is 
intoxicating, like champagne—but you get 
used to it.” 

“T don’t think I ever shall,” replied Lou- 
ise. ‘Champagne always gives me a head- 
ache.” 

“Oh, you are a canary,” exclaimed her 
aunt. 

“A canary?” Louise replied with some 
amazement. 

“Yes, you see all women before they are 
affranchised are canaries or cow-women. 
I’m glad you are not a cow-woman.” 

“ You will have to explain yourself.” 

“ How tiresome you are. A canary-woman 
is one who sits on a perch and preens her- 
self and warbles and likes it. A cow-woman 
is docile and hygienic and bears calves.” 
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Then Aunt Ringgold laughed, but Lou- 
ise looked a little shocked as she said, “ It 
seemed to me that there was an air of law- 
lessness about it all.” 

“Why, that ’s the charm of it. You must 
look at itas I do. Take it all in and not 
have any views yourself. It’s much more 
comfortable to let other people have them. 
You are fresh and like the girl who goes to 
the theater for the first time and hates the 
man who plays the villain.” 

“ Perhaps I am, but after all that may be 
better, aunt, than to be like the d/asé theat- 
rical person who forgets to hate the vil- 
lainy itself.” 

When Mr. St. Clair called, he learned of 
her visit to the Junta and he remarked care- 
lessly, ‘You have made a common mistake. 
In looking for Utopia you have landed in 
Bohemia.” 

“That may be possible,” said Louise, “for 
I do not know one from the other. I heard 
of a great many people and things that I 
never heard of before. I must be very ig- 
norant. Tell me—who was Comte?” 

“ Auguste Comte,” said Mr. St. Clair, 
“was a French mathematician who dis- 
pensed with God to make way for a philos- 
ophy. Nature avenged herself inthe sequel 
by filling the vacuum with a woman, and 
philosophy ended in sentimentalism and 
mummery.” 

This was not very clear to Louise, but it 
had a large sweep like a magnetic pass. 
“Thank you,” she said dryly. “ You speak 
as if nature used woman for her punishment 
of man.” 

“Yes, I think she’ does—woman is his 
reward or his penalty—as he chooses. She 
can be either with an astonishing versa- 
tility.” 

“Tt sounds to me,” said Louise, “as if 
in such a case she were only one of the 
circumstances of his.career.” 

“The chief circumstance. I think in a 
normal relation of the sexes she is the in- 
spirer and he is the doer. Without her I 
don’t think he would accomplish much, 
With her he is the executive force that re- 
makes the world. In the abnormal phases 
of life she wishes to reverse the conditions 
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and it is confusion. Nature’s intention is to 
make the sexes supplement each other. 
These women insist upon their being rivals.” 

It was very difficult for Mr. St. Clair to 
avoid glittering generalities. He was off at 
a tangent at the slightest impulse. But there 
was an inscrutable something in Louise’s 
demeanor that pulled him back. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said, “‘ the abstract woman 
is rather annoying to me. I prefer to con- 
template her in the concrete. Tell me how 
she affected you in her circle.” 

“With an apprehension,” said Louise, 
“ that she had more freedom than she knew 
what to do with and wanted more. But I 
have been educated in a close school where 
I never heard much about freedom.” 

“ But I will dare say you were educated 
to obedience.” 

“Yes, I was, but not to man.” 

“Certainly not. It never enters into the 
nature of things—except as a counterpart 
of man’s obedience to woman. I cannot of 


course talk to you with authority about 
women, but I can tell you something about 


men. Believe me, the masculine nature 
never reaches the flower of its development 
until it finds a woman that it delights to 
obey. It is the first spiritual experience that 
touches him with a chivalrous humility that 
he is proud of. Before, he asserts, com- 
mands, overcomes, defies. All at once he 
supplicates, sacrifices, and obeys. I am 
speaking from experience, Miss Van Hough- 
ton. Until I met you, I had no idea how 
incomplete and aggressive I was. You have 
discouraged me.” 

“I?” said Louise with genuine astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes. Inever knew before what a semi- 
detached affair a man’s nature is at the best. 
He is born into the world with one arm and 
does not discover it until he meets with his 
fate who carries the other one.” 

Louise smiled nervously. Her compan- 
ion was on his feet pacing and pulling re- 
flectively at his bristling mustache." He 
was started and colloquialism ran into didac- 
tics. All Louise could do was to listen. 

“Let me try and explain myself,” he con- 
tinued. ‘A human being is made up of the 
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individual and the universal. Where one 
stops, the other begins. He asserts himself 
with his volition for so many hours, then 
he has to shut his eyes and lie down on a 
great mystery and let the inscrutable bal- 
ance up things for the morrow. When he 
wakes, he sets into dominate and command, 
but his will only goes sofar. He cannot 
control the motion of his heart. He does 
not stop to think that the benign machinery 
behind him adjusts the pupil of his. eye to 
every variation of the light without his know- 
ingit. Miss Van Houghton, it is so with his 
spiritual nature. It has its exquisite func- 
tions wholly beyond his control and some 
day it comes into a sacred twilight and the 
pupil of his heart begins to expand in spite 
of him. It is that softened light that has 
made me meditative and shows me how futile 
my own volitions are.” 

Louise was candid enough in saying that 
she did not quite understand him. It was 
difficult to determine exactly the direction of 
such an oblique confession. Still there was 
her superior frankness. ‘ Do you mean to 
say, Mr. St. Clair, that I am exerting this 
strange influence on you ?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I might as well tell 
you that you have encompassed me with a 
new atmosphere. I never trembled before 
at my own inedequacy. It seems to me now 
that I shall not get on at all unless I have 
your help and it isa kind of help that I never 
felt the want of before.” 

“‘ You are overestimating my strength, be- 
lieve me. But it is a natural mistake of a 
generous nature. You feel that help is 
needed and you think it is yourself that 
needs it.” 

“Tam sure of it. But it may be that we 
both need it. Of one thing I am sure; when 
you listen to me I begin to leave the soil be- 
hind.” 

“« And you are apt to leave me behind as 
well,” said Louise naively. 

“No,” replied Mr. St. Clair, “ the farther 
away I get from myself, the more conscious 
I am of your presence. Sometimes I think 
that weare both pressed upon by the responsi- 
bilities and inheritance of unfinished work 
and are groping in many ways. If in that 
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darkness one feels the grasp of a spiritual 
hand, it is like an answered prayer.” 

“What you are saying disturbs my idea 
of your masterful ambition. The strong 
man does not grope for help in his greatest 
work. Iam only a woman, Mr. St. Clair.” 

“Why do you say that? Ishould as soon 
expect the upper part of an arch to say it is 
only the convex, or the sunny side of the 
world to say it is only a hemisphere. I 
wonder what the other half of things has 
got to say to that kind of argument.” 

Louise laughed timidly. “I give you my 
sympathy freely, Mr. St. Clair,” she said, 
“in your earnest work, whatever it may be, 
if it is of any value to you. Perhaps when 
you have made it clear to me just what that 
work is, I shall be better able to express my 
sympathy.” 

“Miss Van Houghton, let my weakness 
take counsel of yours. Don’t you think there 
is something in this world that we could do 
better together than single-handed ?” 

“T don’t know. It sounds to me like the 
trade-union man who thinks he can compete 


with the abler workman by joining hands 


with men as weak as himself. Why should 
a weak man seek help from a weaker wom- 
an ?” 

“T suppose,” said Mr. St. Clair with a 
grim smile, “it is for the same reason that 
when a man is afraid of a deadly disease he 
inoculates himself with a milder form of 
it and is forever after safe.” 

Then they both laughed and the little ex- 
plosion cleared the air. He came and sat 
down on a low seat and looked up into her 
face. “I am not, like the workman, looking 
for extrinsic aid, nor am I seeking fora 
preventive medicine. I am only recognizing 
the divine decree that it is not good for man 
to be alone and you have made me feel very 
much alone.” 

‘“« All of which means,” said Louise, “ that 
you are asking me to be your wife.” 

“Yes, That is what it means. I sup- 
pose I am in love with you, to be plain, but 
I have n’t said so in the usual way, because 
I am not in love in the usual way. I don’t 
want to vulgarize my feeling for you by the 
phraseology of passion. I don’t want you 
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to relieve me of half my load. I want you 
to sanctify the whole burden. That will 
make it lighter and more precious.” 

“Mr. St. Clair,” said Louise, “I will be 
equally frank with you. I don’t think you 
understand me sufficiently yet. When yow 
come to know me better, you will hesitate 
before you tether your vast ambition to my 
simple faith.” 

“ And yet,” replied Mr. St. Clair, as if to 
himself, “it might be my salvation to be 
tethered to a simple faith, and I never would 
submit to the limitation unless Love fastened 
the rope.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Louise had been “ made love to.” It 
was not alone a new experience. It was a 
development. She looked back at it from 
the vantage ground of a night’s sleep, and 
was conscious of new and hitherto unex- 
pected emotional faculties. It was true 
that it was wholly unlike any wooing that 
she had ever heard of, but it was all the 
better on that account, for, as a rule, love 
making, it seemed to her, dispensed with 
self-respect. Shut up with her own quick- 
ened apprehension, she noticed that her 
mind, in spite of her reasoning processes, 
had a new buoyancy, and that she was ac- 
cepting something as inevitable even while 
she was making little demurs. She looked 
in her glass a good deal, and there was a 
slight flush in her cheek that did not escape 
her. Such a self-conscious woman keeps 
tally of all her little betrayals. She took a 
bottle of cologne from her dressing case, 
and put it on a little table. A moment 
later she had taken it from the table and 
put it on the dressing case, while she was 
humming a bit of ballad that she had heard 
Mrs. Blood play on the piano, Presently 
she detected herself, and sat down and 
laughed. But the water came into her eyes 
as she said inaudibly, “ At my age, too.” 

Before the day was over she had written 
two letters. One was to Cicely, the other to 
her father. The first was a confidential es- 
cape for her feelings, the latter was a brief 
summons. 


“My Dear [ran the confidential epistie], I have 











been learning something of Mr. St. Clair. He ap- 
pears to be animated by a very worthy ambition to 
do some great and noble work, and he certainly has 
the talent to make himself distinguished and felt. 
But what do you think? He has asked me to be- 
come his wife and help him in his work. I have 
thought it all over, and your mature sister after all 
might do worse than take this step. I really think 
Mr. St. Clair regards marriage as a grave and noble 
duty. But nothing is settled yet. I have not seen 
father for two weeks, and I am thoroughly sick of 
Aunt Ringgold’s menagerie. Write me everything 
about Upsandowns, and assure me that the imper- 
tinent Mr. McBurney has disappeared.” 

The last thought that Louise had as she 
sealed up this letter was of Cicely’s exulta- 
tion when she heard that her sister was the 
object of so brilliant a man’s offer. What 
then was her surprise when she received a 
reply utterly disapproving of the whole 
affair. It appeared to Louise that Cicely 
was bluntly uncivil in her judgment. 

“I have no faith in Mr. St. Clair [she said]. 
Don’t ask me to tell you why, for I cannot. I have 
an instinct that he will deceive you and make you 
unhappy. Ican’t get rid of it. Do you remember 
that I told you I thought he was an actor when we 
had only known him a few days? I tell you now 
that I think he is playing the part of a sincere man. 
I suppose this will offend you, but, Oh, my sister, if 
it does, what a strange gap has grown between us 
since our mother’s influence was withdrawn. Mr. 
McBurney was here last night. Let me tell you 
something I have discovered about him—he has 
just brains enough to keep him honest, that’s all.” 

The moral attitude of Cicely in this letter 
piqued Louise grievously. She thought 
that her sister was sadly lacking in tact and 
sisterly consideration. But it lefta grain or 
two of bitter doubt which it was her futile 
pleasure to try to reason away. 
she would take time and come to a slow 
conclusion. 

But Mr. St. Clair was not disposed to 
dawdle with his love affair. He was 
gravely importunate and so considerately 
urgent that Louise could not treat him with 
mere evasions. “I will consult my father,” 
she said. 

The senator arrived at Aunt Ringgold’s 
in great state one afternoon, kissed Louise 
on both cheeks heartily and looked at his 
watch. 

“Now then, my girl, what’s the matter 
that you have to send for your old dad? I 
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However, 








thought you had set out to paddle your own 
canoe. It isn’t a long story, is it? I’ve 
got to catch a train for Washington at four 
o’clock.” 

“ No, it isn’t long,” said Louise. “ Mr. 
St. Clair has asked me to marry him, and I 
wished to consult my father, but if you are 
in a hurry—” 

“My dear, I know all about it. Mr. St. 
Clair is not a man to try surreptitiously to 
enter my family. I have been waiting for 
a fortnight to bless you both and give you 
a wedding breakfast.” 

“It is because I doubted my own judg- 
ment in so grave a matter that I wished to 
take counsel of my father; there is no one 
else now.” 

““Have you any doubts about Mr. St. 
Clair’s character? Girls do not usually 
take a father’s advice in these matters.” 

“Girls who have mothers do not need to 
perhaps. Besides I am no longer a girl.” 

“See here, Louise, you don’t love Mr, 
St. Clair, and I wouldn’t advise you to 
marry him. No woman who loves a man 
has your qualms. Marriage, at the best, is 
a plunge in the dark. Nobody wades 
into it in this way.” 

“Would you deliberately choose Mr. St. 
Clair for the husband of your daughter?” 

“‘Tf you choose him I shall be satisfied. 
He has an unblemished character, splendid 
talents, and a rich father. I have found 
him not only a gifted but a brilliant man. 
He is bound to become distinguished.” 

“You would not, at least, call him an in- 
sincere man,” suggested Louise. 

“ Insincere ?”’ repeated the senator with 
a slight tone of contempt for such nicety of 
details. ‘‘ No, I should prefer to call him a 
man of singular candor and, at times, al- 
most impolite frankness.” 

Louise could not keep the quiet look of 
satisfaction out of her eyes. “It never 
struck you,” she said, “that he was acting a 
part?” Then seeing the impatient surprise 
of her father, she added: “That was 
Cicely’s notion. Ican see it isn’t yours.” 

The senator dropped at once to a practi- 
cal view of the matter. “You are very 
much like your mother,” he said, “and, 
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therefore, you ought to have an establish- 
ment of your own. I have been for several 
years hoping that you would make up your 
mind to get married. It is the only way in 
which you can carry out your rigid views of 
life with authority and reward. But it will 
not do to be too squeamish, my dear. All 
men have to be taken with some allowance.” 
When the senator kissed his daughter 
and went away, Louise was painfully con- 
scious of the void her mother had left in her 
life. This practical and superficial view of 
the affair by her father, who seemed to re- 
gard marriage as one of the necessary inci- 
dents of a woman’s career, had a barren 
aspect when she consulted her feelings. 
«“ And, Oh, dear,” she said, “I was so taken 
up with my own affairs that I forgot to warn 
him against that man McBurney.” 
Whileein this dilemma there came a diver- 
sion. The women of the Junta had been 
given severally to understand that Miss 
Van Houghton was a rich prize ready to be 
captured. “Her mind is wax,” said Mrs. 


Ringgold, “and her name would be a valu- 


able acquisition.” Whereupon they be- 
sieged her in detail, Aunt Ringgold doing 
the ushering with voluble impartiality and 
benignantly assuming that it was all purely 
social, 

‘“‘Here’s Mrs. McGloin, Louise. I want 
you to meet her socially. She has such a 
charming stock of occultism.” 

“ And I was delighted to see you at the 
Circle,” said Mrs. McGloin, shaking her 
curls. “We are slowly but surely attract- 
ing all the fresh young minds. I suppose 
you, like the most of us, are already 
fatigued with the aimlessness and tiresome- 
ness of conventional life and are seeking 
rest. Ah, my dear Miss Van Houghton, it 
is a sign of broader horizons for the soul of 
woman now that Nirvana is seen in the 
dawn, and we turn to it with renewed 
hopes.” 

“T was not aware,” said Louise quietly, 
“that that was the turn of the Circle. I did 
not hear it mentioned, and I really do not 
know what it means.” 

“Isn’t she ingenuous?” said Mrs. Mc- 
Gloin with a confidential side gesture to 
F-Oct. 
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Mrs. Ringgold. “Really, my dear, you 
must attend our Thursday Nights and hear 
McGloin. He would illuminate you. He 
was quite astral on last Thursday night. You 
should have been there Ringgold. Betty 
Shanks insists that he is quite a Mahatma. 
May I tell McGloin that you will be there?” 

But Louise thought she was not devel- 
oped enough to promise. 

When Mrs. McGloin had gone, Aunt 
Ringgold remarked that it was such ag- 
gressive views that gave a constant bou- 
quet to the Circle. “Sit still, my dear, 
here comes Miss Helen Jardinier. Now, 
she w// interest you ; she ’s so vivacious.” 

Miss Jardinier, fashionably dressed, pre- 
sented a showy contrast to the departed 
Mrs. McGloin. Her eager and rather 
handsome face wore an alert and chronic 
disdain. Her black eyes shot little inar- 
ticulate and general reproaches. The cock 
of her head was unmistakably defensive, not 
unlike that of a beautiful serpent ready to 
strike. She came in with quick strides and 
much swish of skirts, and sat down with the 
instant announcement in her manner that 
she never noticed anything except what 
was in her own mind. 

“T am surprised, Mrs. Ringgold,” she 
said with elocutionary precision, “that you 
should permit any part of the funds of the 
Junta to go to Mrs. Cady’s absurd scheme 
of getting up a Woman’s Bible.” 

“Oh, I believe in entire impartiality in 
the distribution of the funds,” replied Aunt 
Ringgold. “As treasurer I think every- 
body’s views ought to be supported, and I 
have none myself. I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t have a Woman’s Bible if we are to 
have a Woman’s Cause; besides it gives 
Mrs. Cady something to do. I understand 
this money was to buy her a new set of 
Clarke’s Commentaries.” 

““Woman’s one great advantage has al- 
ways been that she had no Bible, and man 
had to shoulder the responsibility of it,” 
said Miss Jardinier, “and now I suppose 
she is to be robbed of that advantage. We 
are wasting a great deal of precious time 
with these side issues, madam. Woman is 
between the upper and the nether millstone 
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of ecclesiasticism and _ conventionality. 
Why, I went after Mrs. Ballington Booth 
the other day to come to our matinee, and 
offered to buy her a handsome basket of 
flowers myself if she would say something 
sensational for our cause, and she told me 
she hadn’t time; she must be about her 
Master’s work. Now, what can you expect 
of woman in our day when her first desire is 
to acknowledge a Master? Madam, we 
have got to adopt Mrs. Kirk’s motto, 
Woman for Woman. For four thousand 
years it has been woman for man and man 
for God.” 

Miss Jardinier in the delivery of this 
speech wore a charming flush of resent- 
ment that would have honored an assaulted 
maiden. At times there was a lurking sug- 
gestion of scream in her tones as if in all 
morals and religion there was a man or a 
mouse under the bed. 

Aunt Ringgold ate a sugar plum and 
said soothingly: ‘Oh, you’re too obvious, 


my dear; you’ll never get on at all unless 
you stick to your complaisance and let 


everybody’s ideals alone. For my part, I 
tolerate them all. Some people prefer 
horseshoes and some prefer Bibles. Why 
shouldn’t they if it amuses them? I really 
think Mrs. Cady has said some very sweet 
things that are quite French about Eve and 
Miriam and Ruth,” and Aunt Ringgold took 
another sugar plum. 

“Some people,” said Miss Jardinier, look- 
ing severely at Louise, “‘ cannot tell a don 
mot from a bon bon, but I have generally 
found them in the ‘mother, home and 
heaven set.’ ” 

At this point Louise got up and left the 
room with quiet dignity. Her aunt called 
to her, but she did not answer. 

When half an hour later Mrs. Ringgold, 
with all the advantage of her years, sought 
Louise with the intention of administering a 
gentle but firm reproof, she unexpectedly 
woke up the wrong customer, as the saying 
is. Louise was standing in front of her 
mirror attired for the street. 

“ My dear,” began her aunt, “don’t you 
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think it was rather rude of you to treat my 
guest as you did?” 

Louise turned sharply round. “ Aunt,” 
she said, “the rudeness was in your sub- 
jecting me to the vulgarity and irreverence 
of that woman, who managed in five min- 
utes to insult the memory of my mother, 
blaspheme the Deity I was taught to wor- 
ship and outrage every instinct of a woman 
and lady that I possess. I think that my 
escape from her presence was the only ex- 
hibition of decency in the whole scene—out- 
raged decency.” 

“Good gracious,” exclaimed Aunt Ring- 
gold, with as much flaccid astonishment as 
she could command. ‘“ Now you are going 
to be disreputably obvious yourself.” 

“T am going to ask you,” replied Louise 
calmly, but directly, “why you supposed 
that woman was your guest and I was not. 
Do you think that I will stand silently by 
and let lawlessness trample on all the most 
precious sensibilities of my nature?” 

“T told you,” said her aunt, as she sat 
down, the better to admire her niece in a 
new role, “I told you that the contact with 
these brainy women would stimulate you. 
Go on.” 

“You must not expect me to join your 
corps of entertainers,” replied Louise, sud- 
denly becoming aware that her aunt was re- 
garding her as anewsensation. “I madea 
mistake in coming to you at all, but I nat- 
urally thought that you would treat me with 
respect. Iam going to leave you.” 

“Oh, why can’t you sit the play out like 
a sensible woman, and not hate all the 
actors ?”’ 

“ Because,” responded Louise, “they are 
not good actors. The play that commands 
my attention must be performed by artists.” 

“How much that sounds like St. Clair. 
My dear, to be a good artist one should 
avoid mimicry. You ’ll get to look like St. 
Clair if you keepon. I forgot to tell you 
that he is in the parlor now.” 

“Ts he?” said Louise, looking straight 
at her aunt. “I am glad of it; I was going 
in search of him.” 


( To be continued.) 
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HINDU CARVINGS. 


BY LYMAN 


OTHING that the opulent land of 
India has contributed to the intel- 
lectual and artistic enlightenment of 

the rest of the world has ever excited more 
of wonder and admiration than the Hindu 
architecture. Whether it be the Greeks 
under Alexander, the Mohammedans who 
several times overran the land in the early 
centuries of the Christian era; the Portu- 
guese; the Dutch or the English in more 
modern times; or other people who have 
become familiar with the country in peace- 
ful recent years; all have frankly confessed 
its seductive and enduring beauty. 

The magnificent proportions of palaces 
and temples, the airy, springing character of 
architectural types and the lavish adorn- 
ment of facade and interior everywhere en- 
chant the eye. The celebrated Taj Mahal, 
a late example of Moslem influence upon 
the national architecture, and the Moti 
Masjid of Agra are undisputedly two of the 
most beautiful edifices in the world, and 
scores of other buildings in India are second 
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Not alone the palaces of 
state and the mansions of the wealthy, but 
the ordinary public buildings, and the homes 
of the common people as well, take on an 


to them only. 


incomparable artistic character. Is it sur- 
prising that even the most phlegmatic ob- 
server finds it difficult to escape the spell of 
these surroundings and is instinctively re- 
sponsive in spirit to the joy of life that such 
scenes give, as Sir Edwin Arnold puts it? 
The student early discovers that the 
architecture of the country, without failing 
in other strong features, owes a great deal 
to the wood and stone carving with which it 
is embellished and which is really one of its 
component and essential parts and not 
merely a decorative quality. Indeed it is 
not always easy to decide whether, in par- 
ticular instances, the architect or the carver 
is more entitled to credit for the admirable 
results attained. The Hindu architect rarely 
ever supplies more than the general design 
for a building. He makes at most perhaps 
only a rough sketch of the sort of work that 
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he wants and does not attempt to elaborate 
the details. The stone cutter (mistrZ) has 


always been allowed a wide latitude in the 
execution of his work and his right to 
absolute authority in his own field by virtue 
of inherited traditional knowledge and skill 
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is conceded without question. He is drafts- 
man, carver, and builder in one. From 
this condition of things there has resulted in 
all his work a wholesome originality and an 
endless variety, beauty, and suggestiveness 
of detail. As inthe golden age of Medieval 
Europe the work indicates individual taste 
and effort rather than a slavish following of 
a master’s ideas. 

Thus carving in India grew to be one of 
the higher constructive and imaginative 
arts. In this branch of handicraft particu- 
larly the natives soon reached and have 
ever since maintained a higher degree of 
proficiency than has been attained by any 
other people in the world. Many influences 
contributed to that end. The remarkable 
art taste of the common people and the 
wide diffusion of a wholesome art culture 
stimulated the artisans and the munificent 
encouragement of wealthy princes gave 
them opportunity commensurate with their 
talents and their aspirations. A system 
prevailed not unlike that under which the 
great Japanese works of art were produced. 
Princes attached skilled workmen to their 
courts and kept them employed for a life- 
time. Every man was free to follow to the 
fullest extent the dictates of his artistic 
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fancy in his own way and in his own time 
entirely independent of sordid considera- 
tions and without the need of thought save 
for the excellence of his work. The princes 
had pride in fostering native talent and 
the possession of rare works of art thus 
produced was al- 
ways a source of 
self - gratification. 
Thus encouraged 
the art rose toa 
high estate and it 
may well be 
doubted if any 
‘really great na- 
tional art has ever 
developed with- 
out such patron- 
age individual or 
governmental. 
The caste sys- 
tem of Manu and 
inalesser degree the trade guilds also con- 
tributed to the perfection and the preservation 
of all Indian art, carving included. The son 
was bound to the employment of his father 
and the secrets of the trade were handed 
downfrom generation to generation. Not 
only this, but the law of heredity manifested 
itself in an extraordinary degree. The son 
received from his father more than the mere 
technical knowledge of his craft. Clear- 
ness of comprehension, quickness of per- 
ception, a wonderful manual dexterity and 
an intuitive art sense were his rich inher- 
itance transmitted to him through the train- 
ing and the practice of many generations of 
ancestors. 

The origin of this craft goes far back into 
the primitive time of Ancient India. Even 
in the simplicity of early Aryan life the 
carpenter (sutradhar) was not an insignifi- 
cant personage. His name signified that 
he was the “holder of the line.” He built 
and drove the war chariots and in peaceful 
times he made and carved thrones, house- 
hold furniture, and window and door frames. 
Carpentry and carving were intimately as- 
sociated from the outset and the artisans 
were elevated into a separate caste while 
their work was deemed worthy of the seri- 
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ous attention of scholars, statesmen, and 
priests. 

The literature of the profession is volumi- 
nous and curiously interesting. In the 
Brihat Sanhita, a scholarly work on astron- 
omy, in the Silpa Sastra, an elaborate 
treatise on mechanics and architecture, and 
even in some of the Puranas the topic is 
treated at length. Rules are laid down for 


the guidance of the carvers at every stage of 
their work and instructions concerning the 
occult side of the subject as well as the 
purely mecharical are given abundantly. 
For instance, only lumber from trees felled 
at particular seasons of the year may be 


used. Certain wood must never be used, 
such as that from trees that have been 
struck by lightning, that have been withered 
at the top, that have fallen toward the south, 
that have grown on burial or holy ground 
or bythe public roadside, etc. Some woods 
are designated to be always, and others 
never, to be used alone. The directions 
are so specific that even the combinations 
of two or more woods are. carefully desig- 
nated. Back of all this apparent jugglery 
there is much that is rational in the rulings 
laid down. 

Now, as inthe past, the ordinary carpenters 
do this work and they acquire wonderful facil- 
ity from the rig- 

id training that 
they receive in 
youth, Set to 
work at an early 
age they are at 
once taught the 
use of the carv- 
ing chisel. 
They are en- 
couraged to em- 
ploy their leis- 
ure in practic- 
ing with the 
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enriched moldings before he has learned 
ordinary work. Nothing could be better 
calculated than this course of instruction to 
develop and enrich latent talent. Those 
who start with an inherited feeling for de- 
sign cannot fail to acquire the crispness of 
touch and the surety of execution that are 
ultimately the most notable technical char- 
acteristics of their work. It is the perfec- 
tion of hand training and the best cutters 
can often design. and carry out with eyes 
shut an endless variety of the most delicate 
traceries. 

The wood carver sits on the ground at 
his work and holds between his bare feet 
the block which he is cutting. He has 
several chisels, a sort of adz and a thick 
wooden spatula and with these he marks 
out the most intricate designs and most 
delicate lines. The wonder is alike over 
the perfection of his completed work and 
the simplicity and even seeming inadequacy 
of his methods. 

Much of this handicraft has disappeared 
with the change of social and political con- 
ditions and the abolition of the feudal sys- 
tem by which the princes have ceased to 
encourage and support trained artisans as 
their private retainers. The bad modern 
English architecture that has been intro- 
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chisel on spare 

pieces of board, cutting zig-zag, dog-tooth 
notching and flat ornaments. From this 
they progress to foliated moldings and 
diapers and are finally taught to draw the 
pillar in all its parts and the mehrad or door 
casing. Thus a boy is often able to carve 


duced into the country in government bar- 
racks and other public buildings has vitiated 
native taste to a considerable degree so that 
more than one native authority has been 
impelled to declare that “the good art is 
disappearing.” Certainly copies of English 
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designs have become altogether too preva- 
lent and bad patterns have led to much 
bad work, but there is still left enough of 
good and honest workmanship to leaven the 
artistic lump. And it will be a long day 
before this Hindu art falls wholly into 
decadence. 

The best work is distinguished by its or- 
nateness of design and its minuteness of 
execution. Details are correctly drawn, 
there is an air of repose and richness about 
it and it is pure and good instyle. Delicate 
lacelike patterns, bands of minute scroll- 
work, elaborate fret work and wreaths of 
foliage, graceful and flowing in line, abound. 
Under-cutting is often carried so far that the 
figure is barely attached to the background. 
Although the native art has been more or 
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less under the influence of the Mohammedan 
canon which excludes representations of liv- 
ing figures the artists have not allowed them- 
selves to be exclusively dominated by that 
school. They luxuriate in geometric tracery 
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that is essentially Saracenic but they intro- 
duce into their work figures of birds, fishes, 
animals, human beings, demons, dragons, 
and other mythological creatures and repre- 
sentations of the deities, generally as a part 
of the tracery compositions. The compo- 
sitions are always elaborate and the drawing 
is graceful and in true proportions. 
Especially are the fancy and skill of the 
artisan displayed in work upon doors, door- 
frames, window frames, and fronts of bal- 
conies. In many parts of the country there 
are few houses that are not thus adorned and 
in superb fashion too. Most buildings, 
whatever the fundamental style of their archi- 
tecture, are enriched with arabesque tracery 
and geometrical surface carvings. For a 
carver to devote a lifetime to carving the 
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front of a house for a wealthy patron was not 
extraordinary. 

The general characteristics of the carver’s 
work constitute something that is as purely 
and unmistakably national as it is incom- 
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parably artistic. At the same time the dif- 
ferent provinces present widely different 
characteristics in the materials used, the 
things that are carved and sometimes even 
in the style of 
the work, al- 


though none 


are more than 
variations upon 
acommon 
theme. 

In the Pun- 
jab wood carv- 
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ing is essential- 
ly architectural. 
The chaukat or 
frame work of 
doors and win- 
dows and bal- 
cony fronts 
which are high- 
ly ornamented 
are specialties. 
Most of the 
carvers are Mo- 
hammedan and 
their work is 
Musselman in 
character. The 
ornament is apt 
to be severely conventional. Bands are 
carved in a deeply cut running pattern 
with rich effect. Forms of ornamentation 
are mainly arabesque. Sometimes, how- 
ever, conventional leaves and flowers or 
grotesque animal forms are introduced and 
occasionally mythological figures in large 
panels above the carved lintel. Geometrical 
patterns either plain or with inscriptions are 
seen and again birds may appear as flying 
caryatides. 

The framed lattice work or finjre of the 
Punjab is altogether Mohammedan in char- 
acter and gives a pronounced Arabic air to 
the architecture. It is similar to the lattice 
work seen in Cairene Moucharabichs while 
the geometric framed work in relief made for 
ceiling is almost identical with the ceilings 
of Cairo. The fimjre is usually made of 
shishem wood. It may consist of as many 
aS 2,000 separate pieces joined by a process 
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of dowelling without glue, the whole being 
bound bythe frame. The work is very last- 
ing and will hold together even after the 
frame has been broken or is gone. 

Wood carving 
for architecture 
was developed 
and improved 
for generations 
among the Gu- 
pratis, who, or- 
iginally belong- 
ing to the Bud- 
dhist religion, 
acquired a 
knowledge of 
their art from 
the early. sculp- 
tors of the an- 
cient caves or 
rock temples of 
India. Natives 
carved only 
stone, until the 
Muslims occu- 
pied Hindu- 
stan and en- 
couraged work 
in the less cost- 
ly and more ef- 
fective material, wood. Doors, cornices, 
verandas, balconies, pillars, and brackets 
are thus embellished. It is no uncom- 
mon thing, even in small villages to find 
houses or whole streets or squares with 
carved teak fronts. Palaces have high 
verandas of black teak carved and much 
work is done in screens for temples. 

Upper India and Rajputana are the chief 
centers for carving in stone. Material is 
abundant and near at hand, white marble at 
Makrana in the Jodhpur territory, red sand- 
stone at Bhartpur, colored marble at Jaipur 
and Ajmia, and nummulitic limestone at Jes- 
salmir. The influence of the Mohammedan 
rulers who employed Hindu artisans during 
their occupation of the country and intro- 
duced Saracenic ideas of architecture and or- 
nament is constantly in evidence. The re- 
pute of the stone cutters of Rajputana is of 
ancient date, and the art of sculpture was 
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wide spread and of remote practice. In va- 
riety and delicacy of carving and in the refined 
grace of minute details the work is unrivaled. 
Many of the most admired specimens of ar- 
chitecture in the land are in this section, the 
ruins at Chittar, the temples at Ajmir (now 
used as mosques), the Kutab Minar at Delhi, 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, and palaces, baths, 
cenotaphs, and mosques at Agra and Delhi. 
In Agra and 
the Mirza- 
pur prov- 
inces much 
good decora- 
tive stone 
carving is 
made and 
trellis work 
in sandstone 
and marble. 
The ja/li,a 
perforated 
lattice - work 
or tracery in 
sandstone or 
marble, is a 
filigree fret- 
ted into an 
almost end- 
less network 
of geometri- 
cal combina- 
tions. Balco- 
nies, door- 
ways, pillars, 
and arch- 
ways are 
thus deco- 
rated andthe 
Jali screens are among the most beautiful art 
products of the Orient. A notable screen 
in the Alwar palace has panels of white 
marble perforated and carved in relief, fitted 
in a frame work of black marble and teak 
and supported on three carved white marble 
pillars. 

In Ahmedabad the work is mostly in flat 
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relief but much of it is deep cut with freedom 
and boldness of execution. Saracenic in- 
fluence is shown in the architecture, the cy- 
press tree and the rosewater sprinklers being 
conspicuous in the decorative schemes. De- 
ities appear in conjunction with foliage and 
arboreal designs that are conventional and 
flowing and are worked out with careful elab- 
oration of details. Amedabad workers are 
mostly Parsi 
and they 
have long 
been  fa- 
mous. 

Nota great 
deal of this 
remarkable 
work has 
ever left its 
native land, 
for the art 
of East India 
has never 
been the 
vogue in Eu- 
rope and 
the United 
States as 
have the art 
of China and 
that of Ja- 
pan. Of 
western peo- 
ples the Eng- 
lish have ap- 
preciated 
and studied 
it most fully, 
looting con- 
siderable of it from the native owners and 
carrying it away to adorn British Museums, 
palaces, and memorial halls. Architects 
and house decorators have also imparted 
and used it to some extent. The Kensing- 
ton Museum has several fine examples and 
other galleries and private collections show 





good specimens. 





LITERATURE AS 


A RESOURCE.* 


BY HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, 


T has been my good fortune to speak to 

a great many graduating classes, but 

never, I am sure, to one quite as large 

as this. It gives me especial pleasure 

to bring what thought I have to you to-day, 

and to identify myself with a movement of 

which I have never seen the location be- 

fore but in which my heart has always been 

and to which my sympathy has always gone 
out. 

One day during General Grant’s visit to 
England in one of those great manufacturing 
towns, when the space about the station 
where the train rested for a moment and 
every window in the great factories that lined 
the place was filled with faces waiting to see 
him, as General Grant came back into 
the car after going out to bow to the crowd, 
some one said to him, “General, how do you 


feel when you confront a whole sea of human 
faces gazing up at you and waiting before 


you?” “T feel,” said the simple-hearted 
man after a moment’s pause, “I feel like 
one of them.” Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
one of you to-day. (Bishop Vincent, “Of 
’99.’") I want to say that I belong to all the 
classes. I feel like one of you to-day be- 
cause I speak to you not asa scholar, but as 
a student. And I want to speak to you 
about books and their deepest relations 
toyou. Not about books as they minister to 
our discipline, not about books as they con- 
tribute to our information, not about books 
as they add to our pleasure and recreation 
and minister to our refreshment; but about 
books as they touch and enlarge ourselves. 

Now there is a general power behind every 
specific power; and the measure of the spe- 
cific power of a man is the general power be- 
hind it. There is no greater heresy, there 
never has been a greater heresy, than the 
attempt to separate the worker from the 
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man, the artist from the character behind 
him. There is but one real power in this 
world, and all talents and all occupations 
and all skills and all gifts are to be measured 
in their final force and efficiency by the 
central power in the man himself. 

After all what counts in this world is not 
primarily acquirement, it is not primarily 
scholarship, it is not primarily the thing 
we call talent; it is a kind of vitality, 
something in the man himself that is 
deeper than his scholarship and greater 
than his acquirement and more masterful 
than his skill. Whatever feeds the person- 
ality in you and me, whatever gives breadth, 
knowledge, and power to our gifts of every 
kind, feeds the immortal part of us. 

I want toask you this morning and I want 
to ask myself whether there be not some- 
thing in books below all this more second- 
ary contribution which they make to us 
which goes to the immortal part of 
us. 

In one sense it seems almost an imperti- 
nence to speak forbooks. What otherthings 
that man has made have so many and such 
eloquent voices as books? It seems imperti- 
nent to speak for Homer, to whom every 
new modern language has been but another 
trumpet to sound his fame at the ends of 
the earth; to speak for Marcus Aurelius 
the emperor and Epictetus the slave, both 
inspirers of whatever is noble in thought or 
heroic in action; to speak for Dante with 
that mystical, passionate record of the 
wanderings of the soul through three worlds 
in its journeyings ; to speak for Shakespeare, 
dead almost three centuries, yet speaking 
to-day on every stage in Christendom as no 
living voice speaks; to speak for Browning 
like another Childe Roland with the slug horn 
always at his lips sounding that victorious 
and splendid note of his wherever the strug- 
gle against doubt and skepticism and black- 
ness and mystery is keenest; to speak of 
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Tennyson, so lately gone before us, with that 
union of high thought and musical speech 
which lies in the ear and lingers in the 
heart like a song heard in youth. Ah, it 
would be impertinent to speak for these great 
voices if we allowed them to speak for them- 
selves. But amid the cares and the pleas- 
ures of our lives, how rarely do we let these 
great voices come to us. 

If great books were simply matters of in- 
dividual skill, yes, if they were simply the 
creations of individual genius, I could not 
speak for them as I shall, I could not make 
the plea for them that I shall. But great 
books are something more than the creations 
of the individual artists; great books are 
something more than the illustrations of in- 
dividual genius. Great books contain the 
life of our race. Do youremember Milton’s 
great definition—which I think we shall 
never get beyond—when he says that a great 
book contains the life blood of a master 
spirit treasured up on purpose for a life be- 
yond life? To the making of a great book 
something more is requisite than the making 
of a great man. To the writing of a great 
poem something more is necessary than the 
appearance of a great poet; there must be 
also a great life behind the poet, there must 
be a great experience under the man. 

Dante with all his genius, with all his knowl- 
edge of life, and with all his range of in- 
formation, could not have written the Di- 
vine Comedy if there had not been, as Car- 
lyle said, “a thousand silent years” before 
him, a thousand years of suffering, a 
thousand years of hope, a thousand years 
of faith, a thousand years of work. 

A thousand years of life must go 
before Dante in order that the Divine 
Comedy may be written. And when at 
last the great poem is written it is some- 
thing more than an illustration of his 
power or his genius, it is a faithful illustra- 
tion and revelation of a thousand years of 
human life. Sometimes it seems to me as 
I read the historical plays of Shakespeare 
as if the English race had done nothing for 
more than a century but struggle and con- 
tend and suffer and agonize in order that this 
man might come and flash the light of his 
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genius into this turmoil in order to show us 
what human character was in it and what 
the profound significance of it meant. 

I had a striking illustration not long ago 
of the essential quality of life in books. For, 
believe me, that which makes a book live is 
not beauty only, nor power only, although 
these in some form are essential to all litera- 
ture; that which makes a book live is the 
quality which we call life, the only thing 
that does live. 

I was going recently through the library 
of a great university and came to the room 
set apart to the literature of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Now you know 
what that literature is; a literature largely 
written by the schoolmen, than whom there 
never were, I believe, more patient toilers, 
indefatigable, conscientious workers since 
time began. Yet as I went down these two 
rooms and looked up at the titles on the 
backs of those great quartos and folios a 
feeling of profound sadness came over me, 
because I realized that among all those great 
workers there were only two or three whose 
names would be recognized if they were to 
be spoken even in such an audience as this, 
only two or three out of all these great 
works whose names survive to be known by 
the generations of to-day. 

I am not saying, of course, that their work 
did not count. It has been absorbed and 
carried on by later work of later times. 
But I am saying that the men them- 
selves have largely perished out of the mem- 
ory of the world. But when I came to the 
end of the second room, there lying loose 
upon a table was a little duodecimo, a book 
so tiny that I could have put it in. my coat 
pocket and carried it away and noone would 
have been the wiser. But when I held that 
little book in my hand I held a piece of im- 
mortality, I held something which has been 
translated into every modern language, which 
has been known by thoughtful men and 
women of every generation since it was writ- 
ten, which has been the stay and consolation 
and joy of thousands and thousands of heroic 
souls ever since it was written. It wasthe little 
book written by one of the brothers of the 
Common Life who in the fourteenth and fif- 
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teenth centuries were carrying the knowledge 
of the Latin classics and the Bible through 
the low countries, the little book commonly 
ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis, “ The Imita- 
tion of Christ.” Now, I said to myself, why 
is it these great books are dead and this 
little book lives? Why is it these great 
monuments of work and scholarship have 
passed out of the hearts of men at least and 
this little book abides there? I did not need 
to answer that question to myself; I do not 
need to answer it to you. They were books 
of scholarship, books of knowledge, books of 
information, and we have the highest au- 
thority for saying that however perfect 
knowledge may be, it passes away. This 
little book is a book of life, it is a book out 
of aman’s heart, itis a transcription of a man’s 
soul; and so it lives because there is life in it. 

Some of you, I doubt not, remember the 
account which Hazlitt gives of his first visit 
to Coleridge. He walked eight or ten miles 
along the quiet English country road to have 
his first conversation with that great thinker 
and wonderful conversationalist. And he 
describes that walk. And then he describes 


his journey back along the same road, through 
the same country, to the same destination, 
and yet everything changed. The sky arch- 
ing higher and lit with more splendid stars, 
the night more mysterious, the whole world 


grown greater and more magical. What had 
happened? Why, simply that the imagin- 
ation of the young man had been touched by 
the imagination of the older man and the 
unformed and undeveloped genius of the 
youth had been suddenly liberated by con- 
tact with the mature genius of the older man. 

When Goethe, a student of twenty-one, 
was just finishing his career at Strasburg 
he came upon that old-fashioned book, 
“ Dodd’s Selections from Shakespeare,” and 
the reading of that book led him to Shakes- 
peare himself. And hetells us that after he had 
read the plays he felt as if he had been reading 
the Book of Fate with the hurricane of life 
tossing its leaves to and fro. Ah, we do not 
know what is in a book, we have not touched 
the greatness of literature, until we are able, 
like Goethe, to hear the hurricane of life 
rustling and sweeping like a tornado through 
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the great books. They are something more, 
as I have said, than illustrations of individual 
genius ; they are something more than the 
musical or powerful voices of the gifted men; 
they are the revelation of our human life; 
and just as the Bible is in a peculiar sense 
the revelation of God, so the great books of 
the world are the revelation of man, and 
therefore also the revelation of God. 

There are certain specific ways in which 
this power comes to us. There are certain 
specific forms in which great books minis- 
ter to us. There is nothing that gives life 
except life itself. And I have sometimes 
thought that the most interesting chapter in 
the whole history of the world would be, if 
it could be written, the chapter narrating the 
contacts of the great books with the minds 
of new men and new generations. 

If some one could write the story of the 
contact of the Bible with the races of the world 
simply as a piece of literature, what a mar- 
velous record it would be. I have some- 
times thought that the peculiar genius of 
Scotland, so rich, so striking, so productive, 
the genius which has made that barren coun- 
try so far to the north, the Mecca to which 
so many pilgrim feet have turned, the genius 
which has interpreted that sturdy, tenacious, 
and imaginative race with such wonderful and 
thrilling power, I have sometimes thought 
the popular genius of Scotland which shows 
itself in those old ballads lifted so much 
higher than the old ballads of England, was 
due to the saturation of the Scottish mind by 
the Old Testament; I have sometimes 
thought that the constant infusion into that 
mind of the Old Testament simply as litera- 
ture, has awakened and inspired and indi- 
vidualized the Scottish imagination so that 
the very language of the Scottish peasant— 
if I may use such a word in connection with 
the Scotchman—has a wonderful pictur- 
esqueness and power. So that when old John 
Carlyle the stone mason of Ecclefechan, father 
of Thomas, comes in out of the storm and 
they ask him if the wind is blowing, “ Blow- 
ing, blowing,” he says, “ it ’s roaring like the 
cannon of Quebec.” Just a touch of imag- 
ination on the lips of a common Scottish 
stone mason. 
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As I have said, this power comes to us in 
certain specific ways. Ithink you will agree 
with me that among the first things we part 
with as we grow older are freshness of spirit, 
joy, zest in our work, delight in life sim- 
ply as life. These are the characteristics of 
youth. These are the signs of the freshness 
and charm and power of earlier years. These 
are the things that are likely to ‘go first. 
And yet, it is true that this freshness of feel- 
ing, this zest in work, this joy in life, are 
the qualities which are characteristic of all 
art and of all great men. 

I have asked myself, why is it that the 
canvases of Corot have such a perennial 
fascination for men? Why is it that those 
skies which he paints are so much deeper 
and more marvelous in their revelations than 
other skies that have been painted? AndI 
feel that it is because Corot felt every day as if 
it were the first day which the almighty God 
had ever made. And when that old man in his 
peasant blouse went out into the fields at four 
e’clock in the morning with his easel be- 
fore him and studied the daybreak, the day 
broke for him as if it had never come out of 
the sky before, as if he were the first man 
seeing the first day. And this freshness of 
feeling, this zest of work, this power of 
life, are the signs of the great men and 
women. These are the qualities of the old 
Goethe, these are the peculiar qualities of 
our own Dr. Holmes, who in his eighty-fifth 
year had the freshness, vivacity, wit, genial- 
ity, gaiety of spirit which belong in the pop- 
ular judgment only to youth. 

Not long ago I was looking over the cor- 
respondence of Sir Henry Taylor and found 
there a letter written to a common friend of 
himself and Mr. Gladstone away back of the 
thirties when Mr. Gladstone’s first book, on 
the Church and State, was published. In this 
letter he says in effect, “ Have you read Glad- 
stone’s book? In my judgment it stamps 
him as one of the men of thefuture. Ihave 
only two fears for Gladstone. I fear he will 
lack intellectual versatility or I fear he will 
lack physical stamina.” I might mention 
this as a prime illustration of the fallibility 
of human prophecy ; but I want to mention 
it for an entirely different reason. 
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Forty years later, in the last decade, Sir 
Henry Taylor wrote another letter in which 
he said, “‘ Was at Eton last night. Notable 
gathering. Gladstone present. Had come 
down from London, promising his wife and 
the doctor that he would go to bed at ten 
o’clock. Everything went well until about 
a quarter of ten when somebody introduced 
the subject of reminiscences of Oxford. 
Gladstone began to talk. He talked untila 
quarter past two and closed by saying that 
he had material enough to talk for a month. 
Can anything exhaust Gladstone?” Isn’t 
it satisfactory that there are some men and 
women whom nothing can exhaust, who 
carry into old age all the freshness and zest 
of the first years, who at eighty-five are still 
closing with the problems of life with all the 
expectation of settling them that marked 
the same persons at thirty-five or forty or 
fifty? If we are immortal let us be im- 
mortal. 

A recent French writer said that the gods 
have made us all young, that old age is a vol- 
untary matter. I have been especially 
charmed bythe story of that old lady who went 
to buy some materials for a dress and 
selected a light blue fabric. The saleswoman 
gently said to her, “ Don’t you think that for 
old persons gray or black is more suitable ?” 
“Certainly,” she said in a spirited way, “I 
agree with you, and when I am old I shall 
always wear gray and black.” 

It is true as Shakespeare has said, there 
are seven ages of men; and yet the charac- 
teristics of youth are enduring. It is only 
the physical side that is associated with a 
certain term of years. And I suspect that 
in order to be really fruitful, in order to be 
really great, one must carry the freshness 
and zest of youth, the matured strength of 
manhood and the serene peace of old age 
all together to the very end, just as some 
of those mountains in the eastern archipelago 
have all the fruits of allthe zones upon them, 
tropical and sub-tropical and temperate, 
and above all the great stretch of snow 
kissed by the unsetting sun and stars. So 
ought it to be with a great human life. No 
dying out of the fires, no palling of the great 
forces, no lowering of the great hopes; but 
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a sustained life carrying all the immortal 
part with it, while the human part silently 
slips away. It is true, as Hegel long ago 
said, “The old age of the body is weakness 
and decay ; but the old age of the spirit is 
perfect maturity and power.” 

This freshness of spirit, this zest of work, 
this joy in life; these are the peculiar quali- 
ties of all great art, and they are especially 
the characteristics of all great literature. It 
is not that the great literary artists have not 
known sorrow; it is not that they have not 
faced the problems of life; it is not that the 
misery and uncertainty and doubt that weigh 
upon all men have not weighed upon them: 
it is because by the power of faith and power 
of genius they have looked through these 
things and seen beyond them. 

These qualities were characteristic of the 
Greeks in their great age. And the great age 
of the Greeks lies significantly between the 
figures of two young men, Achilles and Alex- 
ander. Neither of them wholly successful, 
neither of them certainly happy, and yet both 
possessed of genius, both touched with beauty, 
both shining before us in immortal youth be- 
cause of their inexhaustible vitality. It was not 
that there was not hardship in those days,it was 
not that life was easier then than now—it was 
harder, it was not that sorrow and misery and 
uncertainty and doubt were absent—they 
were all present in more terrible forms than 
we know them; but it was because the race 
matched its vitality against its obstacles, be- 
cause mystery and darkness and danger were 
accepted as charges to vitality. 

“‘Forasmuch,” says the greatest of the 
Greek lyric poets, “forasmuch as all men 
must die, why should we sit dumb and idle 
through a useless old age without sharing 
in noble deeds ?” 

Ah, it is sharing in noble deeds that pre- 
serves you and keeps off pessimism and 
answers doubt and inspires faith. And I 
have sometimes thought that as long as 
the world stands, Homer. will continue to 
be the poet of youth, and I do not hesitate to 
speak of him as the great-text book of 
youth. 

If I were a tyrant—everybody would like 
to be a tyrant for a week or two just to see 
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how many mistakes he could make—I should 
decree that every man and woman in this 
country should read the Odyssey through at 
least once every year. 

That delightful writer Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson has told us of an English scholar 
who divided his time in this wise: Begin- 
ning the first of May he packed his luggage 
and went to the seashore and stayed until the 
first of November, and read the Odyssey 
through three times. Then he repacked his 
luggage and went back to the city, and _ be- 
tween the first of November and the first of 
May he read the Iliad through three times and 
that is all he everdid. Very few of us are so 
fortunately situated as to be able to give our 
entire time to Homer, and yet I wish it were 
possible for us all to give some portion of 
our time to the Odyssey as the greatest 
antiseptic book in all literature. It is the 
great book of out of doors. There is noth- 
ing big enough to cover it except the heavens 
themselves, and nothing vast enough to float 
it except the boundless sea, and nothing 
fresh egough to compare with it except the 
rushimg of the great winds and the rising and 
falling’ of the great tides. 

In this day when you and I are condemned 
to read so many memoirs and diaries and in- 
trospective novels, when poor humanity is 
laid out on the table and cut to pieces down 
to the last morbid quivering nerve before 
us, we need such books as this. I am not 
saying that a great deal of this introspective 
literature is not extremely fascinating. Noth- 
ing is so fascinating as to examine ourselves. 
It is a delicious form of self-flattery and of 
conceit. Iam not saying that a great deal 
of it is not valuable as human documents. 
It is. I am not saying that a great deal 
of it does not come to us in the form of 
beautiful art. It does. But we can stand only 
a very little of it at a time without suffering 
in our sanity. It has seemed to me some- 
times during the last ten years as if we were 
getting our judgments of life very largely 
from the hospital, as if men and women 
were writing for us who should be under 
the care of physicians instead of making 
copy forthe press. Iam not quarreling with 
the art of these books but I am quarreling 
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with the interpretation of life which they 
give us. 

No man or woman can interpret this life 
of ours who is not sound, healthful, and 
sane. I do not fora moment take any stock 
in the heresy that you can disassociate art 
from morality. Inthe profound sense of 
the word you cannot do it. It is true there 
have been a great many artists, men of the 
highest power, who have not been moral in 
your sense or my sense of the word; but 
they have been essentially moral in the 
fundamental sense of the word. The artist is 
conditioned on the man. The man cannot 
goon interpreting the laws of this great 
universe, revealing the aspect of this great 
divine life of ours, unless he presents a great 
pure surface in which that life and that uni- 
verse may be reflected. It is true a rotten 
stick sometimes glows in the woods; but it 
glows only for a moment. There is no 
power of sustained heat, there is no power 
of sustained light, there is no power of con- 
tagious passing on of heat or light from the 
rotten stick that glows in the woods. The 
power of heat and the power of light, the 
power of producing work continuously after 
a long series of years, belongs only to the 
man who lives in fundamental harmony with 
the fundamental laws of life. 

If you want, you can illustrate that from 
any art or in any age of any kind. Com- 
pare Marlowe and Shakespeare and see the 
difference between the man without self- 
restraint and the man of self-restraint. Com- 
pare Byron, the most splendid lyrical genius 
of our literature since the days of Shakes- 
peare, with Tennyson or Browning and see 
how the man by purity and nobleness of life 
keeps the artist abreast with the best of his 
time, keeps his mind and heart open to all 
that is pure and good and creative to the 
very end. When a man begins to violate 
the fundamental laws of this universe he 
begins to make the morbid centers in him- 
self morbid spots, so to speak, and he loses 
the power of reflecting that which is about 
him. 

So when, like Byron, he attempts to 
create a personality he only repeats himself. 
It takes a Shakespeare with a great, open, 
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noble life—as I am sure we may believe 
Shakespeare’s to have been—to reproduce 
human figures year after year with the 
same impressive, dispassionate, and almost 
divine accuracy and trustworthiness. 

I started speaking of the Odyssey. I 
think the hero of the Odyssey, Ulysses, is, 
on the whole, the typical young man of the 
world. Nothing can exhaust Ulysses, not 
absence from home, the uncertainties of 
long war, its dangers and fears, not ad- 
ventures, not shipwreck, sirens, barbarians 
savages, nothing can exhaust Ulysses. 

When he gets home at last and finds 
the base suitors about his wife, he takes 
down that bow which only a young man’s 
arm can draw, and he breaks out against 
these suitors with a rush which issues 
only from the heart and soul of youth. 
Now you would think, since he has got 
home once more—there is the faithful 
wife; about him are the loving people 
—you would think he might be content. 
But there is no content in that sense 
of the word, for a man like Ulysses. 
Not for him the quiet harbor and the bare 
mast. For him the spreading sail and the 
speeding wind and the rushing main. You 
know his later story as Tennyson has told it : 
“ There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail : 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought 

with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old.” 

Now there is where the story would have 
ended for most of us. But not for this 
young spirit encased in old age frame: 

H. a ww ee eo +l he 6Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die.” 

There speaks the spirit of immortal 
youth which holds itself equal to all ob- 
stacles and superior to all difficulties, cer- 
tain to achieve beyond all doubt and danger 
simply because it has the consciousness of 
its own immortality. I might illustrate this 
freshness of feeling from a hundred differ- 
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ent poets, but I come at once to the first of 
the great English poets, Chaucer, he who 
made the great pilgrimage start when the 
cold drafts of March had yielded to the 
warm showers of April, and I ask you 
whether the English spring, that external 
and natural symbol of the spring of our 
years, whether the English spring with its 
veiled sky and its deep, deep verdure and 
its blossoming hedges and the nightingale 
breaking forth into song, has ever had such 
alaureate as old Chaucer. But this zest, 
this freedom, this joy are in a greater than 
Chaucer, they are peculiarly characteristic 
of Shakespeare. Sometimes I think this 
freshness of feeling is the most obvious 
and in a certain sense the highest of 
Shakespeare’s charms. It shines through 
the tragedies, it is illustrated in the his- 
tories, it is the moving spring and the 
playing force throughout all the comedies. 
On the night before Bosworth Field, when 
Richard III., one of the colossal villains of 
history, was about to meet his doom, as he 
parts for the night from one of his few faith- 
ful friends, he says to him, “ Stir with the lark 
to-morrow, gentle Norfolk,” as if that mor- 
row were to dawn out of the sweetest of 
English skies and the greenest of English 
fields instead of on the field of battle, red 
with blood, where vengeance waits with 
thousand-fold hands to strike down the 
tyrant. 

And I have sometimes thought that the 
most significant thing about Shakespeare is 
the way in which he preserves this fresh- 
ness of feeling. You know it is true we 
possess very few biographical facts about 
Shakespeare, but we do possess a set of 
facts fairly well settled which we can justly 
take into account, and that is the order in 
which the plays were written. And I hold 
that of the very highest significance as illus- 
trating the character of the man, that while 
he began by revising and partially rewriting 
the plays of Edward VI. and writing Romeo 
and Juliet he wrote Cymbeline and the Tem- 
pest in the last three years of his life. No 
man could write the Tempest with all that 
life stretching between it and the writing 
of Romeo and Juliet, who had not been 
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essentially a good man, essentially a sound 
man and, what is most essential, a noble 
man. 

I might illustrate this same spirit from 
our own literature. Take but a single ex- 
ample, Emerson, who seems to me in many 
respects the ideal poet of youth; the man 
who kept his aspiration just as fresh in his 
seventieth as it was in his thirtieth year, the 
man who went out of life believing all the 
noble things about it of which he had 
dreamed in his youth. It used to seem to 
me that Emerson was the most exquisite 
personality in the world, the finest gentle- 
man, not because his manner had the finish 
of the drawing room—though it had a polish 
of its own—but because of the exquisite 
hospitality of the man. He always received 
you as if he had been waiting all his life for 
you. He always received you as if you 
were bringing the one word for which all his 
life had been a preparation. He received 
you as a kind of spiritual celebrity who had 
not taken the trouble to secure earthly recog- 
nition on the way. 

I have thought that that spirit of which I 
speak has never been and perhaps never will 
be better expressed than in that quatrain 
known to you all, four lines which ought to 
be written in the heart and mind of every 
young man and woman, 


“So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


Not the youth of years, but the youth of the 
immortal human spirit. 

But it is not enough to have freshness 
of spirit, it is not enough to have zest 
and joy, there are other things in the 


great books for us besides these. There is 
the one thing that we need in this country 
above all others ; there is depth of life. When 
I ask myself why we have done so much 
in the way of all practical activities but have 
done so little on the higher planes of artistic 
achievement, when I ask myself why it is 
that we are dealing so strongly and practically 
with so many problems but are doing so lit- 
tle to think down into their depths and dis- 
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close the fundamental principles that govern 
them, I am always brought back to the con- 
clusion that it is because the depth of our 
life is not commensurate with its extent. 
You cannot have a rich and noble life 
simply on the surface of things. 

I do not mean to say that it has been our 
fault. Men have conquered a little terri- 
tory like Attica in fifty years; it may take a 
thousand to conquer a great territory like 
this of ours. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
our strength has lain so far rather in action 
than meditation, rather in practical dealing 
with great questions than in the settling 
of them by dropping the plummet of 
thought to the bottom. There is no such 
thing as a great art without a great depth 
of life. You cannot produce a beautiful 
thing, a significant thing, a thing that speaks 
for a race, until the whole race has put its 
life under the Creator of it. You cannot 
produce a Divine Comedy, as I have said, 
until you have a thousand years of experi- 
ence to draw from. 

Now the things that we do as work are 


noble and necessary and the world is moved 


forward by them. But the great things are 
done as play. They are free, they are spon- 
taneous, they are a joy in themselves. I do 
not mean to say that work is not underneath 
them. But I do mean to say that when the 
great creative things are done the man has 
so mastered his tools and so absorbed his 
material that what he gives us is not work, 
but play; not the strenuous putting forth of 
self, but the overflowing of his whole nature. 
The great things are born with a divine ease 
out of a divine fullness. 

Victor Hugo was once asked by a lady if 
a certain sort of verse which he wrote 
was not difficult. “Madam,” said he, “it 
is either easy or it is impossible.” Four or 
five years ago five men were sitting before 
an open fire in a private library in Boston 
talking about this very thing of which I am 
speaking to you, the mode in which creative 
work is done. The youngest of them turned 
to the oldest and said, “‘Can you tell us how 
you wrote ‘The Nautilus’?” “No,” said 
Dr. Holmes, “I cannot. I cantell you how 
I write verse, but I cannot tell you how I 
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write poetry. It seems,” he said, a smile 
coming over his face as if the image had 
suddenly dawned upon him, “like wading 
into the sea when you are bathing. You go 
in, you take a step and you shiver and you 
want to draw back. You take another step 
and you still shiver and want to draw back. 
Then you take another step and you still 
would like to get out if there were not peo- 
ple looking at you. Then suddenly there 
rolls a great wave in from the Infinite and 
bears you out you know not how nor 
whither.” 

Ah, the great wave from the Infinite 
cannot roll in or roll out of the shallow 
nature; it can find admittance only through 
the great channel of the great human soul 
or the great human history. 

It is only when men have looked deeply, 
it is only when races have looked below the 
surface of things into the heart of things, that 
they are able to express themselves through 
art. 

We never get at things by observation. 
That, I suspect, is the trouble with our nov- 
elists. 

Why is it that our novelists are sc 
wonderfully clever, that they touch our life 
sometimes with so much skill, so much lit- 
erary tact, so much wit, so much keenness of 
characterization, and yet somehow they do 
not get to the bottom of it? I can think this 
morning of only two American novels that 
seem to me to have really dropped the plummet 
down to the bottom, the “Scarlet Letter” 
and later “Pembroke.” And yet, we turn 
to the great English novels and the great 
Scotch novels, and we say as we read the 
books, “ Ah, here is the very sound of life 
itself, here is something greater than obser- 
vation, here is something deeper than cul- 
ture, here is something finer than analysis, 
here is the mysterious thing which we call 
life.” 

Why is it that these writers have it and 
that so few of our writers seem to have 
compassed it? Is it not that somehow 
George Eliot and the rest of them have 
dropped their plummets into the very depths 
of life? You read an American novel—I do 
not wish to disparage my own literature—I am 
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not—I am judging it only by the very highest 
standards—you read an American novel, 
and how clever it seems and how bright it 
is and how witty it is. But when you take 
“ Adam Bede” or “ The Mill onthe Floss ” 
or some of those later Scotch stories, do you 
not hear the lowing of the kine, do you not 
smell the soil, do you not get the breath 
from the mountains, do you not enter in 
through the lowly doors into lowly human 
lives and possess yourselves of them? We 
have got to get below the intellect, we have 
got to get into the heart of things ; we have 
got to live down with the people before the 
people live up through us into the eternal 
beauty of the great works of art. 

I must not fail to speak of one more thing 
which the great books bring us. They re- 


fresh and restore our idealism. You cannot 
read the great books without having strongly 
brought back to the horizon those dreams of 
your youth in which you once believed but 
to which you may have proved faithless. 
Young men and women, you will hear all 
sorts of judgment on life as you go out into 


it. You will read all sorts of judgment upon 
life from all sorts of people. Let me say to 
you what I believe is true: 

The only man or woman who has anything 
to tell you about life that has any authority, 
is the man or woman who has dealt with life 
nobly from the divine point of view. There 
is no other way of interpreting it, and any 
other interpretation is misleading and false. 
Great books have the power of nobly inter- 
preting life. They restore to us the ideal. 
People speak of the ideal as if it were a 
dream or vision of the poets, something ir- 
idescent and fading, something delightful to 
amuse oneself with, but not the food for daily 
human life. Everything else may go and 
the world be saved; but when the ideal dies, 
then the world dies because the imagination 
will fade and all that is great and heroic in 
the possibilities of the human race will vanish 
with it. 

The ideal is not merely a dream. The 
ideal, as Goethe long ago pointed out, is the 
fulfillment of the real, it is the arc come 
full circle, as Browning says; it is the per- 
fection of the thing that you and I are trying 
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to do; it is the star that shines before each 
one of us, invisible it may be to our friends, 
sometimes, alas, sinking below our own hor- 
izon ; but still a star that shines upon every 
pure and growing human life. What self- 
respect is to the man the ideal is to society. 
It is the inspiration of every art, it is the 
end of every profession, it is the type of every 
character, it is the hope and the necessity 
of the world. 

When men cease to believe in the invis- 
ible things, when men cease to believe so 
that they are able heroically to die for things 
they cannot see, when men accept things 
as they are and cease to struggle against the 
wrong, then the ideal will perish, and the 
race will perish with it. Therefore to keep 
the ideal is the first necessity of every life. 

Great literature is charged with the ideal. 
Great literature is the custodian of the ideal. 
If I chose I could fill this Amphitheater 
with another audience as great as this, made 
up of those who represent the ideals of the 
race in the great books. I do not need to 
catalogue them. I summon them into your 
presence, to your memory, and your imagi- 
nation even as I say these words. 

There is Helen for beauty, and Penelope 
for faithfulness, and Rosalind for that ex- 
quisite combination of purity and freedom and 
vivacity, which makes up one of the most 
charming types of womanhood; there is 
Agnes Copperfield for all womanly sweetness 
and Anna Karéninafor the fathomless tragedy 
of womanhood; then there is Arthur for 
purity, and Galahad for singleness of heart, 
and Launcelot for courtesy, and Roland for 
knighthood, and Horatio for manhood, and 
Henry V. for kingship, and Colonel New- 
come for the ideal gentleman. 

Books are full of these beautiful and 
varied characters, more real to us than 
those persons who live next to us, whose 
hands we take and whose voices we hear. 
They represent in one form or another what 
is noblest and best in us. 

Then there are the great interpreters of 
life, life as Homer saw it, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Browning saw it. It is a continual 
renewal of our faith in what is highest and 
greatest and nobiest,—idealism. 
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Let me leave a single sentiment with you 
as the summing up of all that I have said— 
not my own sentiment but the sentiment of 
one of the greatest idealists of our time. Let 
me write it upon your hearts as sober truth. 
Let me bring it to you to live your lives and do 
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your work as if sure as I speak that it is 
sober truth : “As yet lingers the darkness and 
the twelfth hour. But the time will come 
when it shall be light, and man will awaken 
from his lofty dreams and find his dreams all 
there and nothing gone save his sleep.” 


THE VALUE OF GOOD JUDGMENT IN BUSINESS. 


BY HARVEY L. BIDDLE. 


HE value of good judgment is often 
seen in business, The average in- 
dividual is often at fault in judgment, 

and yet it is a faculty of the mind that is 
constantly exercised and commonly unedu- 
cated. The memory, reason, imagination, 
and the will are supposed to be the facul- 
ties that need special training, but the judg- 
ment is neglected. Its education does not 
become a specialty, though it is possible to 
develop it by object lessons, teaching it 
philosophy and awakening in the individual 
a consciousness of its power, in the common 
affairs of life. A discriminating judgment 
is able to separate things, to tell where a 
part belongs, it can analyze an argument, 
distinguish sentiment from reason and _pro- 
nounce upon the fitness of things. Such a 
man is not easily deceived. His judgment 
anchors him in all the movements of life. 
To some individuals it is a natural endow- 
ment. They have a genius for wise dis- 
crimination, but most people find that it 
must be cultivated and tested, they must 
compare their judgment with the judgment 
of other persons, they lean upon decisions 
that others render and trust to the counsel 
of their friends without seeming to think that 
they ought to rely upon their own independ- 
ent judgment. There is no school so well 
adapted to the education of this faculty as 
practical life in the active business world. 
The multitude of petty cases which grow 
out of differences in business affairs, in which 
there is neither principal nor property in- 
volved, and that get into the police courts 
and the civil courts, illustrate how a lack of 
good sense, which means a lack of good 
judgment, is the tap root of many troubles. 


Parading family differences in the gossip 
of social life and publishing domestic troub- 
les in newspapers and on the witness stand 
in court, tells how somebody erred in judg- 
ment somewhere, by giving wrong direction 
to the case by talking too much. One may 
be sure that the reporter is always pleased 
to get the gossip for his newspaper, and the 
lawyer, who may not have any better judg- 
ment than his client, will be pleased to get 
a case if there is money or no money; if 
there is no money in it, he may pose as 
having a case and the world about him 
supposes, of course, that he gets a fee. 
Good judgment is careful, being aided by 
the wisdom of experience and a healthy 
reason and it saves one from many troubles. 

How many mistakes of life may be traced 
to defective judgment, would make a good 
title for a book which society and the world 
would rave over if it were written by a phil- 
osophical novelist. Young people do well 
to consult old people, even in their love 
affairs and the movements of domestic life, 
but never consult a gossip or a tale bearer. 
In every community there will be found a 
few wise men and prudent women to whom 
both young men and young women may go 
with safety for a discriminating judgment. 
It is not always safe to depend upon the 
judgment of men and women who are play- 
ing parts in fiction and about whom we have 
read, how they posed in certain situations 
and acted under the stress of certain cir- 
cumstances and in their relations to other 
people. Fictitious characters have worked 
and are now working great injury to the 
judgment of living men and women. It has 
warped this faculty and dwarfed it and 
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made it seem almost a fiction in the life of 
some, destroying its seriousness and dis- 
counting its value for the serious work of 
life. 

It used to be an unwritten rule for the 
government of ministers in a strong Chris- 
tian denomination in this country for a 
young preacher who thought of getting 
married to ask advice of his senior traveling 
preacher companion, that is, to test his 
judgment concerning the young woman’s 
character, her family, her social standing, 
her mental, moral, and spiritual qualifications 
for the position of a minister’s wife. It is 
a matter of record that a young minister 
would change his affections from one woman 
to another because the judgment of his 
senior was against the proposed matrimonial 
union. While on the other hand, the older 
preacher became a veritable matchmaker by 
advising the young preacher to secure the 
hand and heart of a young woman who, in 
his judgment, would make a good minister’s 
wife, it was dignified as a part of the senior 
minister’s duty thus to lend the offices of his 


taste and judgment to his junior brother. 
We think it wasa preventive for divorces and 
helpful to youthful sentiment at this unripe 
age of a man’s life. 

Education in the schools will not give a 


man good judgment in business. This is a 
place for teaching the philosophy of the 
mind, while business is practical, and in the 
performance of one’s task here he gains a 
practical judgment of affairs which is a 
prerequisite for a successful business career. 

In the town of W , Pennsylvania, 
there lived a man in 1860 who from early 
life, until he died at an old age, was re- 
garded as a king among business men. He 
made his reputation by the gratuitous though 
always solicited advice he gave his neighbors 
in business affairs. His judgment of the 
value of a piece of property, of real estate, 
of a location for business, of a bill of sale 
of goods, was almost faultless. He saved 
his neighbors from social strife, church 
troubles, and often brought families out of a 
scene of discord. He seemed to be unerr- 
ing in his suggestions to men, what they 
ought to do and what they ought not to do, 
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and without any effort on his part he rose 
to eminence in his town by directing people 
in a way so that things seemed to come out 
just as he suggested. He furnished the 
judgment for the community. Strange as 
it may seem he could not write his own 
name. He had no school education, though 
his memory was a prodigy. He could 
carry accounts, names, dates, figures, etc., 
in his memory that tallied with written rec- 
ords of business houses all about him. Put 
he won fame as a man of superior judgment 
and the person who secured his judgment in 
a business transaction was considered for- 
tunate. 

The judge in the criminal courts is at the 
focus of legislation, at the focus of all law, 
and the enforcement of law against crimes 
of every sort, he is the representative of the 
orderly and law abiding people. The title 
of “‘ judge” by which his position is known, 
expresses exactly the functions of his office. 
He has been put forward by his fellow-citi- 
zens to act inhis official capacity for the 
maintenance of peace and order in our social 
structure and for the protection of life and 
property. He stands as the expression of 
the wisdom and discretion of the whole 
people in his district, and when he utters 
his official voice it is their voice, because he 
occupies the judgment seat, in the judgment 
hall, for them. These were the terms used 
when Pilate officiated at the trial of Jesus 
Christ. It is more forcibly expressed in the 
“Judgment Day” of the Bible when the 
judgment of the Divine mind will measure 
equity to every man. 

Judgment in the human mind is a faculty 
of high degree and is so related to the judg- 
ment of God that it comes in direct contact 
with it, in harmonious action, or by conflict 
producing discord in the human soul. This 
faculty puts a man in direct relations with 
his fellow-men. He must in many things 
go with men in their judgment of affairs or 
actagainst them. Tennyson was philosoph- 
ical in the saying, 

“ When blind and naked ignorance 


Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long.” 


This is the voice of wisdom. By such a 
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course one may throw to the winds influence, 
reputation, and the opportunities of a life- 
time, for nowhere can “ brawling judgments” 
carry more of ruin and leave more wrecks 
of human careers, than in the business 
world. 

One may learn to judge wisely and justly 
in all matters between himself and other 
men. He may bring his judgment to such 
a state of unerring action that it will direct 
him safely in his choice of a business, the 
location of his business, the selection of 
partners to win patronage, and indeed in all 
that pertains to his business welfare among 
business men. 

A man in Germany recently bought one 
thousand cigars and had them _ insured 
against fire. Then he smoked them and 
demanded the amount of his policy from the 
insurance company. The company refusing 
to pay it he brought suit and got a verdict. 
That could not be done in this country ; the 
man would be counted an incendiary and 
sent to prison, as he should be. A dis- 
criminating judgment has avoided enacting 
such self-contradictory laws in the United 
States. A number of years ago I observed a 
man of wealth and intelligence going year 
after year to the capital of his state taking 
a room at a first class hotel and remaining 
throughout the session of the legislature. 
He was not a member of the body and never 
had been and not a lobbyist. I ventured to 
ask him why he attended the sessions of the 
body so punctually. He replied, “‘ I have been 
coming here every year for eighteen years 
to prevent the party which is in power from 
enacting any bad laws,” and he cited how he 
had prevented pernicious legislation in a 
hundred instances. He was a man of 


good judgment and great influence in his 
party. 

A defective judgment is soon detected by 
one’s associates in business and the discount 
made is so heavy that neither money nor 
influential friends will be able to rescue the 
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weakling and put him on his feet. He will 
fall as often as he is stood up. Therefore a 
man of poor judgment is turned out of the 
inner courts of business circles on the 
principle that none but men of sound mind 
can operate here. 

Some people have an accurate judgment 
in any situation. They know what are the 
realities. They are not easily deceived. 
They grasp the relation of things and give 
a safe opinion. It is said that women reach 
their conclusions by intuition and men by 
reason. But we apprehend that as women 
come into the business world they will learn 
to reason, and that it will be the favorite 
action of their judgment to reason to their 
conclusion instead of going there by a pre- 
cipitate action of the mind, which is often 
the cause of business failure. 

Perhaps there are more business failures 
in proportion to the number of people en- 
gaged in business than there are in the other 
various walks of life—social, political, and 
professional—but to a bad judgment they 
may, most of them, be traced. 

Great care should be taken in early life 
with this faculty of the mind because though 
weak and erring the judgment of the young 
mind may by careful watching, wise direc- 
tion, and enlarged experience become the 
accurate guide of the life and the crowning 
glory of one’s destiny. 

A judgment note is a bad document to have 
leveled against one’s business or property, 
though it expresses the justice of the pro- 
ceeding of an action at law, but it shows 
when one’s property is taken from him by 
such a process that it is described by using 
the name of the very faculty in the mind of 
the unfortunate man who must confess in 
the face of dire calamity that the judgment 
of the court is just. 

The individual judgment should assert 
itself in the common and uncommon things of 
life for ‘‘ with what judgment a man judges, 
he will also be judged.” 
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THE IDEAL GUEST. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


E all have ideal guests, whose 
presence is always a delight; 
not because of what they do, but 

of what they are; who sit so securely in our 
affections that we never even in thought criti- 
cise them. But too many of us inflict need- 
less exasperations upon our friends under 
all circumstances, and some of us would be 
shaken from our self-complacence if we could 
know that, even those who prize our pres- 
ence are at times tempted to rejoice that our 
visits are, like those of angels, “few and 
far between.” 

Were you ever kept in distracting uncer- 
tainty by a guest who could not decide upon 
the exact time of her visit, but delayed from 
week to week to fix a date, to the utter dis- 
arrangement of all your plans ? 

And when the date has been at last set- 
tled, and your own campaign adjusted ac- 
cordingly, have you ever been plunged into 


dismay by a sudden change of program on™ 


the part of your guest, which threw her an- 
ticipated visit into the midst of house-clean- 
ing, dressmaking, or the cook’s vacation ? 

Did you ever prepare for guests in a sum- 
mer cottage, “three miles from a lemon,” 
by rising at daybreak to catch the train to 
the nearest market for fruit and vegetables, 
carry your basket home yourself, work with 
breathless speed that nothing might mar the 
anticipated pleasure, wait with weary feet 
but a welcoming heart atthe station, only to 
see the train pass with noguest? And have 
you repeated this process until your belated 
visitor arrived, cool and complacent, having 
decided to take a later train rather than be 
so hurried, or wait a day to attend picnic or 
party? 

If you have passed not once but many 
times through such experiences, you will 
agree with me in making punctuality a car- 
dinal quality of the ideal guest. 


If your invitation does not fix the time 
and length of your visit, settle it at once by 
consultation with your hostess, and once set- 
tled let nothing but inexorable necessity 
change it. Consult time-tables and maps that 
you may choose your train, and know the 
hour of its arrival, and let nothing induce 
you to take anearlier or latertrain. Incase 
of accident or unavoidable delay, telegraph 
if possible, rather than carelessly presume 
upon the good nature of your friends. 

As soon as possible ascertain the arrange- 
ments of the family in regard to meals and 
be careful to conform tothem. To be tardy 
at meals is simply inexcusable, and it is not 
in good taste to present one’s self in the 
family rooms at too early an hour Young 
people are quite likely to transgress by re- 
maining out after the usual hours of-closing 
the house, or by disturbing its quiet at hours 
when their elders wish to sleep. 

_ A careless guest often causes no small an- 
noyance by thoughtless abuse of the furnish- 
ings of the guest room. Damp towels thrown 
upon enameled chairs, matches scratched 
upon walls, combs and brushes laid upon 
elaborately embroidered bureau-covers, pins 
thrust in the center of satin cushions whose 
manifest purpose is decoration, instead of 
being put into the side, or dropped into the 
pin-tray ; tinted walls disfigured by splashes, 
or marred by trunk-lids, wet mackintoshes 
thrown upon chintz-covered lounges—these 
are but a fewof the inflictions of thoughtless 
guests who would resent the charge of be- 
ing untidy or ill-bred. The confusion and 
disorder in which many guests keep their 
rooms in spite of the best efforts of a servant 
is in itself a torture to a sensitive house- 
keeper, and quite unnecessary if any system 
has been used in the packing and arranging 
of trunks. 

Care in packing your trunk saves trouble 
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and annoyance to your hostess and yourself. 
Dress skirts carefully folded to the extreme 
size of the trunk, and pinned snugly in 
squares of thin muslin, may be handled with- 
out disturbance in the process of packing, 
and will reach the journey’send smooth and 
unwrinkled. The paper boxes, stiffened at 
the corners, in which garments are sent out 
from the shops, will hold two dress waists, 
even of the present fashion, and if the sleeves 
are filled with tissue paper, and carefully 
adjusted, there will be no occasion for the 
difficult pressing for which few servants are 
competent. 

It might be said in passing that a sensible 
woman will not attempt to crowd her whole 
wardrobe into her trunk for a brief visit, but 
will content herself with three or four well 
selected gowns that may suffice for any 
emergency. See that lock and hinges are 
in order, and your trunk provided with stout 
straps, that you may not be compelled to 
trouble the gentlemen of the house to put 
you in repair for the return trip, and supply 
yourself with convenient small change for 
porters and expressmen, that you may be able 
to make your own arrangements for having 
your trunk taken directly to your room, in- 
stead of being left below to the ‘despair of 
your hostess, who dreads to ask the servants 
to carry it up. 

The ideal guest ought to bring something 
new and entertaining to the family resources 
from books, or thought, or observation, and 
not be: so selfishly absorbed in her own en- 
joyment as to fail to do her part toward 
brightening the breakfast table chat and the 
fireside gatherings. ‘Is that your wonder- 
ful Mrs. Blank?” whispered a saucy woman 
toa friend. ‘Why she hadn’t a word to 
say for herself, and one never would guess 
she had been everywhere and seen every- 
body, but then I dare say she thought I was 
too insignificant to talk to.” 

It is related of an American girl that she 
was once in such a tremor of delight at be- 
ing assigned a place at table next to a great 
English poet, that she could scarcely keep 
from tears, but the only word which the great 
man addressed to her during the meal was 
the remark that he “ diked his mutton in 
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chunks.” On the contrary we continually 
have new stories of the gracious affability and 
delightful companionship of Phillips Brooks, 
and his genial qualities as a guest, which 
endeared him to every member of the happy 
households that received him into this circle, 

The custom of feeing servants in private 
families is happily not so firmly established 
in this country but that one may feel free to 
use her own judgment in deciding what to do, 
but a small sum of money to the maid who 
cares for your room in recognition of her serv- 
ices, is certainly appropriate, since the pres- 
ence of guests entails extra duties upon her, 

A thoughtful consideration for servants on 
the part of guests, care not to increase un- 
necessarily their work, and courteous ac- 
knowledgment of little attentions, does much 
to make the domestic machinery run 
smoothly, and saves the hostess from diplo- 
matic difficulties that are not easily adjusted. 

The wise guest knows when to be blind 
and deaf, when to ignore things, and when 
to disappear. She respects the family pri- 
vacy and preserves her own. She knows 
when her visit is ended, and does not allow 
herself to be persuaded into vacillation. 

An amusing story is told of Miss Mitford, 
who, with her sister, had been making a 
lengthy visit to some friends. After the la- 
dies were actually in the coach, their host, 
in taking leave, expressed polite regrets that 
they could not remain longer. 

“Qh,” said Miss Mitford, “but we can, 
just as well as not,” and to the dismay of 
the too courteous host they descended and 
the visit was prolonged for weeks. 

One thing is so obvious it seems incred- 
ible that well-bred people should neglect it, 
and that is the courtesy of immediately writ- 
ing to your hostess upon reaching home, an- 
nouncing your safe arrival, and expressing 
your appreciation of her hospitality. 

A colored brother once prayed with much 
fervor that he and his fellow suppliants might 
be forgiven for “the sins they had committed, 
and the sinsthey had omitted.” When we look 
back over our summer visits, and are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that we have come 
short of being ideal guests, let this last at 
least be among “the sins we have omitted.” 
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F all the queer things that birds do 
() there is nothing, probably, quite 
so certain to awaken the enthusi- 
asm of an inexperienced spectator as their 
dancing. For not only is there a regularity 
and precision about the movements of some 
of them that make their antics unmistakably 
a dance, as we understand the word and 
practice the art, but there is often seen a 
lightness and grace of action that, consider- 
ing the build of the birds, is simply aston- 
ishing. 

For instance, there is that great blue heron 
known of all men asthe crane. As he flaps 
his way slowly through the air with his long 
neck stretched out in front and his long 
legs stretched out behind he does not look 
any more like a dancer than a down-east six- 
foot Yankee looks like a ballet girl. And 
yet a dancer he is and one of extraordinary 
powers, too, for it happens among birds as 
among men that it is not always safe to judge 
by appearances. 

To see the crane display his powers one 
must find him at home, and a very interest- 
ing visit one will have who goes there to see 
him. About seven miles back in the woods 
from the home of the writer on the edge of 
the Adirondack wilderness may be found 
what is there known asa beaver meadow. 
A stream, Little Black Creek, was dammed 
in the old days by the beavers and a swamp 
created in which about all the trees died, so 
that a small wet prairie is now found there. 
The sluggish waters abound in frogs, and 
three kinds of fish make their home there, 
among them being the speckled trout, which, 
however, retires to cooler shades soon after 
theiceisgone. About this prairie the cranes 
for time out of mind used to congregate to 
build their nests. The able hunter who 


worked his way there for a shot at the deer 
that come after sunset to feed on the lily 
pads, saw tree after tree loaded with the 
huge platforms of sticks the cranes had built 
for nests. 


He often saw cranes sitting on 
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these nests and poking their heads far over 
the edge to peer down at him as he incau- 
tiously broke atwig. He saw them Stand- 
ing in the edge of the lake-like still-water 
with head drawn in and muscles tense though 
motionless, He saw their heads shoot out 
like a flash to capture a frog, a mouse that 
had come to the water's edge, a young chip- 
munk and even a small bird that happened 
along within reach of that longbill. If noise- 
less inhis approach he sometimes saw some- 
thing stranger still. Sometimes as the sun 
was disappearing and sometimes as it would 
be rising high in the east a call—a squawk, 
the woodsman called it—would be heard 
and a half dozen old fellows would come 
running and flying to an open and compara- 
tively dry spot on the margin of the water. 
For a minute or so they would run about 
bumping against each other, without any 
particular regularity of movement, but di- 
rectly they were through the greeting, as it 
seemed, they settled into a regular dance. 
Forward and back, bow and wriggle, side- 
ways and back, forward and back again, side- 
ways and back again, intermingling, chang- 
ing partners, faster and faster until they 
fairly leaped over each other in their excite- 
ment. 

“You ’d have to snort or snicker, if you 
lost a deer by it,” said one woodsman when 
describing the dance. “I never would ha’ 
thought them that active if I hadn ’t seen it 
myself. They dance as if they ’d just got 
to, they were so full of it.” 

Not every reader will be able to find the 
nesting place of a colony of cranes, but there 
is another long-legged bird much more com- 
mon than the crane that dances with equal 
enthusiasm and much more openly. The 
spotted sandpiper, called the teeter and the 
tipup, by country folks generally, is a little 
snipe-like fellow that can be seen along al- 
most any stream in the United States. No 
one need mistake it because it is the 
smallest bird so found and because no 
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other bird keeps bobbing its head up and 
down as this one does as it runs along or 
stands near the edge of the water. If one 
can find a number of them feeding along a 
sand bar and will patiently watch their do- 
ings from a convenient hiding place, he will 
get his reward in the sight of a tipups’ dance. 
It is much like that of the cranes but there 
is a deal more bowing and bobbing of the 
head, of course. 

More interesting still is the dance of the 
brown or sand hill crane, the grus Mexicana 
of the books. It is found more abundantly 
in the Mississippi Valley than elsewhere in 
the United States. Not only does it hopand 
jump and bow and wriggle with a regularity 
of movement that is astonishing, but as it 
warms up with the sport it whoops and shouts 
till the welkin rings. The lusty Jehu in the 


rural cotillion could not bow more elabo- 
rately at the call of “‘ Honorsto yer pardner,” 
nor show greater enthusiasm at “ Balance 
all,” though he made the schoolhouse 
shingles and floor rattle in unison. 

The fact is that all of the long-legged 


birds—the waders—of the United States are 
dancers, and their gatherings will be found 
not only more interesting but far less ener- 
vating than even the charity ball at the me- 
tropolis. There is one feature of the dancing 
of the waders that is especially worth atten- 
tion, and that is that they dance quite as 
often and quite as energetically after mating 
as they do before. It is unorthodox to deny 
that these antics are due to the anxiety of 
the males to win mates. We have been told 
often that the females look on while the 
males perform before them and then make 
choice of the most—what? Who knows? 
What is claimed is that the males are chosen 
after these exhibitions. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the exhibitions are kept up by the 
males until long after the incubation of the 
eggs has begun. Moreover the females 
have been known to get together for what 
the irreverent might call a hen party—some- 
thing after the fashion of women at a sew- 
ing bee, perhaps,—and have a little dance of 
their own. It has never been asserted that 
this hen party had anything to do with the 
survival of the fittest, but it is as much a part 
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of bird life as the dancing of the males. 

However, to continue the stories of dan- 
cers, one must leave the United States to see 
the most beautiful displays of the kind. 
Along the shores of the San Juan River in 
Nicaragua, one of the old-time routes to Cali- 
fornia, many Americans have seen the long- 
toed, spur-winged jacano, a wader of gor- 
geous plumage. Every naturalist visiting 
the tropics has described it, and some 
have told how in response to a call a dozen 
or so will gatherin alevel open spot. Here 
with many excited screams they form a group, 
some holding their brilliant wings high up 
and motionless, some with wings half open 
and vibrating rapidly and some with their 
wings waving slowly up and down like those 
of a great butterfly—an animated bouquet 
of the most gorgeous colors in nature. 

There is the little bird called cock of the 
rock mentioned by Fletcher and Kidder in 
their “ Brazil and the Brazilians,” a bird 
that regularly resorts to one convenient place 
in its neighborhood to dance. Morecurious 
still is the fact that the birds of this species, 
male and female, form rings around the dan- 
cer, for but one dances at a time, and when 
one bird has exhausted itself another steps 
into the ringand so they continue until every 
male has had his fling. 

But the mostremarkable feathered jig 
dancers are described in Bigg-Wither’s 
“Pioneering in Brazil.” This writer was 
conducted to an open glade by his guides 
on purpose to see “the dancing birds ” and 
there beheld a flock of lovely little fellows 
having “blue plumage and red topknots.” 
They had formed a circle about a male and 
were not only singing as he danced but with 
flopping wings and lifted feet they kept time 
with his steps. They were “spatting hands 
and stompin’” as plantation darkeys do 
when carried away by the music of a banjo 
and the nimble heels of a clog expert. 

The dance of the spur-winged lapwing, as 
described by W. H. Hudson in “ The Nat- 
uralist in La Plata,” is of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. The natives call it the “serious 
dance,” a term which they apply to what we 
call square dances. Hudson says the birds 
are so fond of it that they indulge in it all 
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the year round and at frequent intervals stoop forward and downward until the tips 
during the day and on moonlight nights. If of their beaks touch the ground, and remain 
a person watch any two birds—for they live for some time in this posture. 

in pairs—he will see one of a neighboring = Sorun the stories of the feathered dancers. 
couple come to them leaving his mate be- If one were to attempt describing all the 
hind; and instead of resenting the intrusion birds that dance with wings or feet a con- 
the couple he visits welcome him with notes siderable volume would be needed to hold 
and signs of pleasure. Advancing to him the matter, and a right interesting volume it 
they place themselves side by side behind would be. But the reader who loves nature 
him; then all three, keeping step, begin a can see much of the dancing for himself. 
rapid march, uttering resonant drumming He will not need a gun to kill nor even a 
notes in time with their movements ; the notes manual to name the birds; a pair of opera 
of the pair behind being emitted in a stream glasses will suffice and the admittance to 
like a drumroll, while the leader utters loud the entertainment is free, as all the best 
single notes at regularintervals. The march things of nature are. And so each one can 
ceases; the leader elevates his wings and decide for himself why birds dance—whether 
stands erect and motionless, still uttering it be in order that the fittest may survive or 
loud notes; while the other two, with puffed- because they are so full of life and joy that 
out plumage and standing exactly abreast, “they ’ve simply just got to.” 
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ternoon was just closing, as Abner hat, and mufflerona peg bythe door. “ Ain’t 
Allen put his tired horse in the stall, there enough in the house for supper? I 
gave the whinnying creature his usual meas- hope to goodness there is, for I’m as hungry 
ure of oats, and then fought his way against as a March bear.” 
the wind to the back door of the old farm- “Never ye fret but what there ’ll always 
house. be enough to eat in ¢#is house,” rejoined his 
“Guess it ’s goin’tobe asight colder,” he wife. ‘ You’re a good provider, Abner Al- 
remarked to his wife, as he stamped into the len—to them as will knuckle down to ye in 
kitchen and began to remove the long red all things for their bread and butter.” 
muffler from his neck. “Thepuddles ’long- “Don’t git on the subject of Reuben, now,” 
side the road are skimmin’ over a’ ready. interrupted the farmer, angrily. “I tell you, 
Well, it ’s about time winter was along. I won’t hear to it. I’ve washed my hands 
Here ’tis the tenth, an’ we ain’t had ice nor of him. A boy who not only won’t obey his 
snow yit.” own father, but runs away out o’ pure spite 
Mrs. Allen was setting the table for sup- because his father won’t knuckle down to 
per. Her face hada troubled, yet deter- him, has forfeited all claim to be considered 
mined look. She made no reply to her hus- a son o’ mine, anyway. I’ve got done with 
band’s remarks about the weather, and itwas him!” And the old man brought his foot 
plain that she had scarcely heard them. down with a force that made the dishes in 
Suddenly she lifted her gray eyes and said, the cupboard rattle. 
slowly, The little woman who had been bending 
“It’s no use, Abner. I’ve got totell ye, over the table, straightened herself and 
sooner or later.” looked her angry husband in the eye. “It 
“Tell me what?” replied her husband, takestwotomakea quarrel, Abner,” she said, 
H-Oct. 


\ TROUBLED, windy November af- reaching stiffly up to hang his overcoat, 
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quietly, “‘and I’m bound I won’t be one of 
‘em. But it also takes two to settle a mat- 
ter that belongs by rights to two, as I reckon 
the treatment of a child does. Reuben is 
my boy, just as much as he is yourn, and I 
cal’late I’m entitled to my say as how he 
shall be treated. You act asif I didn’t have 
any voice in the matter at all. You sent 
word by Josh Price,.when he went to the 
city, that if he saw Reub he was to tell him 
never to come home ag’in as long as he 
lives. That was your say. I happen to 
know that Josh Price did see Reub an’ told 
him what you said. But he found Reub so 
miserable an’ played-out—unable to git work 
an’ half sick—that he wrote to me about it an’ 
give me Reub’s address. And / wrote Reub 
tellin’ him tocome home. That’s my say!” 

Mrs. Allen stamped her foot, but the 
dishes in the cupboard did not rattle. Then 
she sat down and began to cry. Her hus- 
band strode excitedly across the room two 
or three times. Then he came and stood 
in front of her. 

“When did you write the letter?” he de- 
manded. 

“This morning,” sobbed the mother. 

“Who took it to the post office for ye ?” 

“Luther Briggs, when he was comin’ from 
the cheese fact’ry.” 

With a very set expression on his face, 
- farmer Allen turned on his heel, marched 
across the room, and began to take his outer 
clothing from the peg by the door. 

“What are ye goin’ to do, father?” fal- 
tered his wife, as the old man began to strug- 
gle into his overcoat. 

“I’m goin’ to git that letter out o’ the post 
office,’ was the dogged reply. “There ’s 
no mail out till to-morrow mornin’, and if I 
go to-night I can git it before it starts.” 

Mrs. Allen sprang to her feet. “You 
won’t do that, Abner?” she pleaded. 

“T will!” he replied, almost fiercely. 

“ But it’s agin the law,” protested the sob- 
bing woman. “You can’t git a letter out of 
the post office that’s once been mailed. 
Mr. Preble won’t let you have it. He 
darsen’t !” 

“We'll see "bout that,” replied the stern- 
faced old man, as he wound the long red 
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muffler once more about his neck. “Uncle 
Sam’s regulations don’t count, I reckon, be- 
tween life-long friends like me an’ Preble— 
leastwise, not away off in a little country 
town like this.” ~ 

The farmer seized his hat and hurried out 
into the gathering dusk. The wind was 
howling more fiercely than ever, and the 
big elm trees creaked and groaned and lashed 
the farmhouse roof with their branches. For 
an instant a feeling of pity, almost of relent- 
ing tenderness for his homeless boy, rose in 
the old man’sheart. “If he’d only ’a’ come 
back of his own accord,” he muttered, “an 
didn’t have to be sent for.” But the next 
moment his anger was blazing fiercely again, 
as he recalled the lad’s disobedience, flight, 
and stubborn silence. “It’s his own bed 
that he’s made,” thought the old man, “ let 
him lie in it!” And he walked with de- 
termined step toward the barn. 

** Whay there—whay !” came a boy’s shrill 
voice across the wind. Little Joe Pluie, the 
French-Canadian chore-boy, was driving the 
cows in at the farm-gate. Mr. Allen did 
not turn his head. It was milking time, he 
knew, but the cows would have to wait— 
some of them, at least—till he returned from 
the post office. The cattle were in a restless 
mood, crowding, chasing, and bunting each 
other, and old Tom, the Durham bull, mut- 
tered hoarsely as he swung in at the gate. 
The sudden cold and the wind seemed to 
vex the usually quiet creatures. Joe was 
running hither and thither, heading off the 
wilder ones, that seemed determined to go 
in every direction except the right one. The 
bull bellowed ominously, as he saw the figure 
of the farmer crossing the yard, with the 
ends of the red muffler flying over his shoul- 
ders in the wind. 

Abner Allen slid back the wooden bar 
with an effort and swung the great barn door 
part-way open. As he did so the wind 
caught it, wrenched it from his grasp, and 
flung it back against the side of the barn with 
a bang like the report of a gun. Then, ere 
the old man could recover himself, another 
erratic gust seized the door and hurled it 
back upon him. He tried to evade it by 
jumping into the barn, but it caught him, 
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just as he was crossing the threshold, and 
pinned him with a vice-like grip. At that 
very instant the angry bull, inflamed by the 
sight of the flaunting red muffler, charged 
upon his helpless owner. Like a battering- 
ram the old fellow came on, head lowered, 
and short, sharp horns bristling from his 
shaggyforehead. Farmer Allen was pinned 
face outward, so that he could plainly see 
the approach of the infuriated animal. He 
struggled frantically and cried for help, but 
the shivering door, under the pressure of the 
wind, still held him, as a giant would holda 
pigmy in his fist. With a last supreme ef- 
fort to free himself, he closed his eyes, ex- 
pecting to feel, in the next instant, the horns 
of old Tom goring his side. 

At that moment a strong hand seized him 
from within and dragged him from the grasp 
of the door into the barn, so suddenly that 
he fell full length upon the hay-littered floor. 
Crash came the bull’s head against the door. 
A figure sprang over the prostrate farmer 
and slipped the inside hook of the door into 
itsstaple. Crash again—the bull had drawn 
back and made another charge. But the 
door was thick and strong and did not yield. 

Farmer Allen staggered to his feet,—and 
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in the semi-dusk found himself standing face 
to face with his prodigal son, Reuben. For 
almost a minute the two gazed steadfastly 
at each other. Then the silence was broken 
by a shrill, boyish voice outside :— 

“* Whay !—there!” 

Joe, who had been too far behind the herd, 
and too busy, to see the threatened tragedy 
which had been so fortunately averted, was 
fearlessly driving the crest-fallen bull into 
the barnyard. His voice seemed to break 
the spell. 

“*Reub!” 

“ Father !” 

The two figures in the shadowy barn drew 
closer together. 

“ You saved my life, Reub!’’ said the old 
man, tremulously. 

“ Thank God!” replied the boy. Their 
hands met. Then the old man’s arm some- 
how fell about the boy’s neck. ‘ Your 
mother’s in the house, waitin’ for ye,” he 
said, simply. ‘ Come.” 

Then they went into the house together. 
And a sudden light sprang up in the win- 
dow, that shone until late inthe night. For 
was it not a prodigal’s welcome that was be- 
ing celebrated around the happy hearth? 


NOBILITY IN OUR TIME. 


BY HCH. BAUMANN. 


’ 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN’ 


the present century in its course has 

dared to lay its rough hand. Indeed 
its privileges become continually more im- 
portant and broad, easy ways lead from the 
house of peers to the highest places in the 
court, in the state, in the church, in society. 
The lords have preserved something of the 
appearance and dignity of the bold barons 
who wrested the Magna Charta from John, 
who under Simon de Montford established 
the first parliament of the world, and who 
in the Wars of the Roses helped to bury the 
dying knighthood. They are proud of the 
old names of Le Despencer, De Ros, and 
Hastings. 


; we on the English patrician ranks, 


FROM THE GERMAN ‘ 


‘VEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


The Earls of Sutherland, the Irish Barons 
of Kingsdale, the Earls of Arundel, now 
Dukes of Norfolk, boast of a family tree 
that is seven centuries and more old, and 
the title “lord” still remains in the eyes of 
the middle classes the highest goal attain- 
able. 

The nobles, it is true, even to-day hold in 
unmolested possession much property trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, being 
kept intact by primogeniture. There is no 
need to journey to Sutherland or Argyll in 
order to acquaint one’s self with the care- 
fully tended parks, the magnificent mansions 
and castles, the hunting grounds and fish- 
eries of the English aristocracy. For in the 
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very heart of England and in its lovely 
south lands, everywhere, are to be seen 
traces of a feudalism under which formerly 
a few hundred vassals succeeded in bring- 
ing into their power the landed property of 
three kingdoms. The princely possessions 
of the Duke of Norfolk, who in the vicinity 
of Arundel castle, the family castle of How- 
ard, built a Catholic cathedral costing nearly 
half a million dollars, the princely possessions 
of Charles of Chichester, of the Duke of 
Devonshire, of Charles of Rosebery are a 
witness to us that even in the thickly peo- 
pled shires south of the Thames, the aristo- 
cratic land-owners try to continue living as 
their ancestors used to in ancient times. , 
But in London too the existence and might 
of the great noble families are vigorously in 


evidence. Though no more on the strand 


as at the time of Wolsey, nor on the almost 
unsloping banks of the Thames, are to be 
found the palaces, pleasure gardens, and 
ships of state of the distinguished title bear- 
ers, one need not seek far for those, or 
rather for the descendants of those who es- 
caped the sword of Cromwell and his “ Iron- 


sides.” The Duke of Westminster has a 
whole quarter of the city north of the Thames 
managed by a swarm of busy agents. As an 
example of the arbitrariness of the nobility, 
there lately was published a letter whereby 
‘His Grace” (title of an English duke) for- 
bade his tenants to post on his houses any 
sign plates, such as English physicians, law- 
yers, teachers, and others are wont to do. On 
the site of one of the many cloisters sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII. the Duke of Bed- 
ford now has an immense vegetable and 
flower garden, the largest of the giant city, 
and the streets all about Covent Garden as 
far north as Gower Street and about the 
British Museum and Bedford Square are 
obliged to pay tribute to it. It is ascribed 
to the influence of the peers that in the 
metropolis there still exists that unjust sys- 
tem of leasing (usually for ninety-nine years) 
in accordance with which all the buildings 
erected on the property accrue to the estate 
upon the expiration of the contract. Onlya 
powerful patriciate could maintain and en- 
force down to the present time such an abuse, 
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which plainly must make the landlord al- 
ways richer and the tenant always poorer. 

If, however, we cast an eye at their wealth 
in money, we will soon discover that the 
circumstances of earls and dukes are no 
brighter to-day than they have been in times 
past. It does not follow that the British 
aristocracy is impoverished, that its pos- 
sessions are sucked under by mortgages. 
Yet to-day a peer with a yearly income of 
less than £20,000 ($97,330) is counted a 
“poor lord,” and only when he begins to 
have a revenue of £30,000 ($145,995) isa 
marquis or earl considered rich. It is per- 
haps the result of certain changes in the 
money and trade conditions brought in by 
our present times. Whena Vanderbilt was 
able to amass £60,000,000, when railroad 
and finance potentates eat from gold plates 
and have thrust the Croesus of antiquity 
into the shade, naturally the princely pros- 
perity of English barons must lose some of 
its ancient distinction. In fact the wealth 
of many English commoners of our century 
exceeds that of the lords, so that on this ac- 
count a peer’s turn at favors seems neces- 
sary from time to time. But the immunities 
of the land owner with reference to taxes 
and other things, have not been able to out- 
weigh the injuridus influence which retro- 
gression in agriculture has exercised on the 
riches of the lords. 

So long as the nobility trample down the 
great estates their yield cannot be much in- 
creased—nor, it might be supposed, could 
new grain taxes be introduced. To be sure 
not a few lords now have begun to be inter- 
ested in great real estate enterprises, and 
possess wheat fields in Canada, gold mines 
and diamond mines in South Africa, in Aus- 
tralia flocks of sheep, in Assam and Ceylon 
tea-gardens. Lord Dudley, Lord London- 
derry, and the Duke of Newcastle deserve 
to be known as the “coal kings” of the 
North. 

In the city of London, on the signs of 
breweries, soap factories, chemical shops, 
hotels, Jaundry establishments, and liquor 
distilleries are met names which Shakespeare 
has made so familiar to us. One well-known 
peer is possessor of many hansom cabs (a 
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kind of drosk with two wheels); ladies of 
royal birth manage restaurants and confec- 
tionery businesses, and it is told of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, the “Tory of Tories,” that 
in his impetuous youth he labored as a gold- 
digger in Australia. Yet it must be kept in 
mind that for the most noble aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland, land possessions 
continue to be the chief element of wealth. 
Among the many unmistakable advantages 
which in modern times this has occasioned, 
are also great improprieties and disadvan- 
tages. For instance the impoverishment 
and extinction of the small peasantry which 
follows the lying fallow of many fruitful 
grounds, Statistics show that a portion of 
the property of the nobility is so burdened 
with debt that the buildings thereon have 
been neglected or abandoned. The small 


farmer must either hire out asa farm laborer 
or betake himself to the cities. 

In Ireland still other circumstances are 
encountered which have brought the proper- 
ties of the Lord of Clanrikarde and his 
peers on the Emerald Isle to 


the verge 
of ruin and led them almost to civil 
war. 

The political influence of the Upper 
House received a hard thrust through the 
great Reform act of 1832, but in our time is 
increasing again rather than waning. The 
bribery and favoritism in the Lower House, 
which to-day stands on its own feet, has in- 
deed ceased since that year. But whether 
Conservative or Liberal, Tory or Whig guide 
the rudder of state, there are always mem- 
bers sitting in the “golden chamber” where 
according to the ancient custom some lord 
over-chancellor always rules the roost, like 
an influential minister of state in his cabinet. 
The great places of administration and high 
ambassadorships almost invariably are given 
to rich lords, and India’s nobles were greatly 
agitated a short time ago, because Gladstone 
proposed a half-commoner baronet as vice- 
king. So, too, the Irish prefer to have a 
high noble dispense the honors of Dublin 
Castle. In the army and navy, too, the 
sons of peers are considered entitled to other 
similar preferments, and even the radical 
minister would not venture to-day suddenly 
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to curtail or take away from the nobles these 
old privileges. 

Yet while the Lower House is the ground 
where all the great political contestants pitch 
their battles, the removal of an active states- 
man in the Upper House is not as a rule 
considered as-a rise or advantage. Even 
Disraeli expiated a part of his political prow- 
ess when he was elevated to the peerage 
becoming Lord Beaconsfield, and stars of 
the second magnitude as a rule have in the 
Upper House utterly faded out—of this our 
time has produced dozens of examples. 

Besides the peers are a silent, agreeable, 
and strongly conservative people who do not 
allow themselves to be disturbed from their 
accustomed repose by the fieriest eloquence 
of a commoner getting up in the world. One 
should not, on this account, undervalue their 
importance as the “brake in the British 
state machinery.” In these days their 
strength lies in the firm alliance which they 
have made with the conservative and retro- 
grading elements in the Lower Chamber. 
They stand like a solid phalanx between the 
Radicals and every rash innovation and know 
how to exert a very perceptible pressure, 
through their sons and brothers who sit as 
commoners in the Lower House and are 
represented in large numbers. 

The social life and doings of the lords and 
ladies is already known everywhere in detail. 
It is at itsheight in London. Here formerly 
every important English noble family, such as 
have been made known tous by Bulwer, Thack- 
eray, and Disraeli—be their estates in York- 
shire or Cheshire, in the far north or west, 
—possessed a so-called “town residence,” 
where they came and settled down during 
the season with carriages and horses, with 
cook and butler. As long as Parliament 
was in session the heads of families and 
their ladies took part in the court festivities 
at Buckingham Palace and in the gay life in 
the salons in the western part of the city. 

Now-a-days, too, in Belgravia, Tyburnia— 
where formerly stood the celebrated Galgen, 
—and in the west and north “squares” sit- 
uated about the royal palace, is always gath- 
ered in early spring and summer a goodly 
number of fine gentlemen and ladies of high 
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title and rank. But the houses and equi- 
pages are only rented; cheap plated ware 
serves instead of splendid silver ware, and 
the exclusive, stiff, reserved society of earlier 
days wears now a cosmopolitan air. India’s 
nobility, foreign dignitaries and ambassadors 
from all zones and ends of the earth, as well 
as very, very rich brewers, canal owners, and 
lords of the latest pattern—Gladstone alone 
had about forty of them on his conscience— 
here pay court to English earls’ daughters 
and duchesses. 

In the gay whirl of the salons one can 
easily detect by the nasal accent and by a cer- 
tain unaffectedness of manner and speech, the 
sons and daughters of American millionaires, 
and it is a noteworthy feature of our time 
that the proud aristocrats of Old England 
will permit themselves to be captured by 
Yankee women whose dollars have been won 
from tallow or petroleum. The queen’s 
drawing rooms are the central point of this 
social conglomeration ; without having visited 
her and being presented at court one cannot 
pass as a member of the best “society.” 

At the balls and amusements arranged by 
the upper ten thousand, there reign every- 
where such splendor and luxury as are to be 
found only among royalty. Here the young 
daughters of rich country gentlemen are in- 
troduced into social life,—‘ brought out ” 
as the practical Anglo-Saxon calls it—here 
slender countesses strive to surpass each 
other in the magnificence and variety of their 
toilets, which the society journals, the organs 
of this great world, note as important events 
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of the day. Dusky orientalists with dia- 
monds as large as peas on their turbans, sit 
among Europe’s order and _star-bedecked 
diplomats and princes. 

The East and the West, theold and the new 
culture here meet on the swaying carpet, 
surrounded by tropical flowers and plants, and 
shas’ and sultans’ sons have here an oppor- 
tunity to admire the white arms and glowing 
cheeks of the queens of the ball. The dis- 
solute dandy ogles the coquettish peeress, 
and to her “smart set” (a narrow circle of 
floating young people) adds that foolish zest 
of life which is its highest and only rule. 
Among them, circles to whom the customs 
of the good old times are as sacred as to the 
heroes of Byron or Bulwer, have entirely 
played out or are almost submerged. Here 
for the divorce processes which John Bull 
loves to flaunt in his morning papers, is to 
be found the richest material. The conver- 
sation of the men and women, whether mar- 
ried or single, is of the most free and easy 
kind. Quite astonishing tales might be told 
of the “ flirtations” in the Mayfair salon. 

But one such London season is only a 
brief intoxication, lasting at the most from 
March till July. Then as soon as the sum- 
mer session of Parliament closes, with a 
whir and rush away flits everybody to his 
ancestral halls and fresh fields, and in the 
quiet solitude of the paternal park, blond 
Lady Alice dreams of the gay dark-eyed 
dandy who at Lady Grosvenor’s ball whis- 
pered in her ear sweet speeches that it is 
impossible to forget. 


SISTERHOOD AMONG WOMEN. 


BY ALICE HILTON. 


WOMAN of To-day,” she signs 
herself, and I suppose that means 
the latest revision of “the new 
She writes in the London Satur- 


A 


woman.” 
day Review that women are incapable of 
fellowship with each other after the manner 
of men, and therefore “the emancipation of 
woman has been grievously retarded.” 
Heaven send us common sense! 


What 


can the dear delightful creature want us to 
do or to be or in what great enterprise has 
she failed for lack of sisterhood among 
women? The emancipation of woman may 
mean so much, so very much! It may 
mean all liberty and all license, the abroga- 
tion of all moral laws affecting the relations 
of men and women, and that may mean 
practically a return tothe subjection of most 
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women to the horrors of barbarism out of 
which these moral laws have lifted them. 
Or to be plain, the emancipation of women 
from marriage would for most women-—for 
all but a favored few—mean barbaric slavery. 

But are women incapable of sisterhood? 
The proof offered is that “ trade-unionism 
among women is still almost a farce and its 
operation ineffectual, and that associations 
formed by women and governed by them 
are apt to become disabled through internal 
strife.” Rather, the one sentence presents 
two situations in which women are said to 
show incapacity for fellowship. It is really 
very insufficient proof, indeed no proof at all. 
As concerning trade-unionism, the men’s 
organizations are apt enough to become 
disabled though internal strife. It is com- 
monly believed that the Knights of Labor 
present at this time just such a case in this 
country ; and if this brand new woman had 
looked about her in England she would 
have seen the great Liberal Party “disabled 
through internal strife.” Men’s organiza- 
tions have been going to pieces ever since 
men began to form them, and the common 
cause is “ internal strife.” A Woman of To- 
day should have said “human beings are 
incapable of fellowship’ —if internal strife 
in voluntary societies proves that kind of a 
charge against women. 

Very likely there is difficulty in making 
trade-unionism effectual among women. We 
are at the beginning of such organization— 
where the men were sixty years ago when 
they had their “farce” experience. Men 
triumphed over the difficulty of making 
trade-unionism effectual after many failures, 
and the failures are by no means all through 
with yet. Women in unions will probably 
have the same troubles, There is no evi- 
dence that their case is hopeless ; much evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

I should say that sisterhood has proved 
a stronger bond than fellowship among men. 
Indeed, I doubt if human fellowship would 
be very binding if women did not help to 
make it so. Churches, for example, are 
oftenest in our day—and has it not always 
been so ?—effectual through the sisterhood 
of women. Some one said recently: “ The 
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modern church is an association of women.” 
That is claiming too much ; but this modern 
church would go to smithereens if women 
abandoned it. 

Then there are some conspicuous examples 
of successful women’s societies. Nearly all 
our denominations of Christians have 
women’s missionary organizations “ gov- 
erned by them” ; and each has its branches 
in thousands of churches. I never heard of 
one of them all as even disabled through 
‘internal strife.” These societies raise mil- 
lions of money for home or foreign evangel- 
ization, and they are models of effectual 
fellowship. 

Then, there is the great and growing 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union gov- 
erned by women and not in the least disabled 
through “internal strife.” A very long list of 
smaller societies with humbler aims exists 
among us, and the very least that can be 
said of them all is that they work as_har- 
moniously as do similar organizations of 
men. 

A Woman of To-day should have written 
‘some women are incapable of fellowship,” 
and she might have added “and so are 
some men.” But that would have taken the 
heart out of her homily. “ She cannot form 
an alliance with her own sex, either offen- 
sive or defensive, and respect its covenant.” 
That is preposterous nonsense. The “ offen- 
sive alliance’ may have a special sense. 
If it mean that women as women cannot 
form an offensive alliance against men as 
men, then it is true enough. But it is 
just as true that men as men cannot form 
an offensive alliance against women as 
women. Some lurking suspicion that our 
new woman must get her particular style 
of emancipation by making and respecting 
a covenant against men may be troubling 
the agitated sister who despairs of sister- 
hood. Otherwise her case is one familiar 
to us under the well-worn designation of 
hysterics. 

Having taken up her parable against the 
sisterhood, our Woman of To-day must needs 
be thorough about it. Therefore she pro- 
ceeds toallege that women’s friendships with 
women “never become stable or sacred, 
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for they are apt to begin by chance, proceed 
with passion and die at a breath.” If the 
dear soul had written “‘some”’ before wom- 
en, how true it would have been! But put 
“some men” into the place of “some 
women,” and it will be just as ‘true. Our 
new woman is a little addicted to universals 
when particulars are concerned, and she is 
not altogether emancipated from capricious 
treatment of the rights and duties of the 
major premise in logic. 

This Woman of To-day will not flinch 
from her painful duty to smite till we cry 
out, and therefore she adds, ‘‘ There are no 
Davids and Jonathans among women.” 
How does she know that? There is cer- 
tainly something better than either David 
or Jonathan. There is, for example, an 
Effie Deans, and a great company of such 
martyrs for their sisters. Ruth seems to 
have come very close to the David and 
Jonathan ideal. These big men found it 
easier, in fact, to live apart than those little 
women Ruth and Naomi. 

“Their (women’s) fidelity to their own 
sex is rarer far” (than men’s fidelity to 
their own sex). This is sublime nonsense. 
I don’t believe, candidly I don’t, that men 
have any such virtue (or vice) as “fidelity 
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to their own sex.” That would mean 
making some kind of a covenant against the 
other sex and respecting it; and a consider- 
able study of men has left me without a 
morsel of evidence that the Men of To-day 
know anything of such a preposterous cove- 
nant. I am certain that not one of them 
would respect it as against his mother, his 
sister, his sweetheart, or his wife. The in- 
timate trouble of a Woman of To-day is 
probably that she has found out that women 
will not respect a covenant against their 
fathers, brothers, lovers, or husbands. 
“Making too much of sex” is an old 
fault of iron-clad conservatism. Our new 
woman is tumbling into the arms of this 
conservatism when she dreams of an alli- 
ance of all women against all men—if such 
a dream is the motive for her homily on 
half truths. She is making no progress 
very fast toward emancipation in this sin- 
gular magnifying of sex to the point which 
she just stops short of saying that every 
man is the enemy of every woman and that 
every woman’s duty is to become the enemy 
of all men. Despairing of this kind of a 
sisterhood she explains the failure as the 
result of feminine incapacity for organized ac- 
tion—an incapacity invented for the occasion, 
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STAIN of crimson softly trailed a-down 
The smiling radiance of the evening sky, 

A dash of flame that rims the mountain high, 
Beyond the springing lights in yonder town; 
A flight of quails above the fallow rye 
On busy wing that whirrs a strident cry 
Which speeds along, and stirs as with a sigh 
Of Twilight’s odorous breath, the waters brown 
Upon the turbid pool whose faint moved waves 
Are glory-tipped with gold by dying Day. 
Across the swale the village churchyard graves 
Gleam palely in the gloaming’s dusky ray ; 
O afterglow of vanished golden sun! 
O memory of good fights fought and won! 
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IITARRIET CARTER. 

Tue readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN have 
lost a faithful servant and a devoted friend 
in the sudden death of Miss Harriet Carter 
at Atlantic City, August 16. She had been 
employed for eleven years in the editorial 
office of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and her work, 
always good, had become as nearly perfect 
as conscientious faithfulness making use of 
a high order of natural abilities, carefully 
cultivated, could make it. Her French 
translations were models in accuracy and 
fulness—transferring into English the whole 
thought. She never let a translation pass 
from her hands until it reached her ideal, 
and she spared no effort to find full light 
upon difficult words or passages. 

In her work upon the readings of the 
Chautauqua courses from year to year, she 
became almost perfect in her perception of 
the kind and amount of assistance needed 
And here, too, her love of 


by the reader. 
accuracy led her to exhaust every source of 


information, and let nothing pass that 
might be doubtful. 

Her character was to her friends more 
than her work. She wore the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit; unpretentious, 
affectionate, unruffled by any exigency of 
her life, strong and true in all relations. A 
devout Christian, she had no self-assertive 
manners or moods but discharged all re- 
ligious duties, including regular Sunday 
school work, so quietly and yet so effectively 
that she was felt to be a model Christian 
woman. 

Miss Carter was born at Erie, Pa., in 
1846. After teaching some time in Lake 
Shore Seminary, Northeast, Pa., she went 
to Allegheny College and graduated in 1880. 
She spent three years teaching at Ripley 
and Westfield, N. Y., and in 1883 entered 
the editorial office of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
On the first of August she went eastward 
for her vacation, seeming to be in her usual 
good health. She became ill before she 


reached Atlantic City and in a few days had 
ceased to live on earth. Her body was 
brought to Meadville and on Sunday after- 
noon, August 18, a funeral service was 
conducted by her pastor and the editor of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, leading citizens of 
Meadville acting as pall bearers, and a 
choice collection of Meadville people filling 
the rooms where Miss Carter had lived 
through many happy years. On Monday 
morning, about seventy employees of this 
magazine and of the Chautauqua-Century 
Press escorted the body tothe railway 
station and her relatives carried her to rest by 
the side of her mother in the Erie cemetery, 
where simple funeral services were held. 


POPULAR OPINION. 

Wuat the world needs is example; what 
it is overcharged with is policy. The two 
are antipodes, the former being life-giving, 
the latter death-dealing in tendency. The 
more prevalent element would long since 
have overpowered the rarer one had there 
not been provided an agent through which 
the poison of the one is transmuted into the 
health of the other. Just as by the action 
of plant life the deadly carbonic acid gas is 
replaced by the wholesome oxygen, so in the 
mental world there is a means by which 
policy is transformed into example. That 
means is popular opinion. 

Like a good genius, popular opinion fills 
the vé/e of a guardian on life’s highways. 
Those who seek it and those who ignore it 
are both affected by its influence. Like the 
personified characters in many myths and 
tales of fairy lore, it assumes various ap- 
pearances under which it disguises its true 
self in order that it may discover the real 
motive of action. Questionable policy seek- 
ers requiring its aid often mistake its ap- 
pearance to be propitious to themselves and 
inadvertently proceed in methods of action 
based upon wrong principles only to be 
caught in their dishonesty. 
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It is in the great body of mankind—among 
those who wish in the main to be right but 
who yet lack stamina enough to force them 
to take this ground in spite of the allure- 
ments of policy—that popular opinion finds 
its great field of labor. As a faithful officer 
of the law it searches all precincts and, ac- 
cording to its knowledge, enforces observ- 
ance, of the enacted statutes. New statutes 
are recorded by it and compliance with them 
required, when principle has discovered and 
made known some improvement on the old 
ways of living and has thoroughly convinced 
popular opinion that the desired innovation 
is a feasible plan. Then the latter enthu- 
siastically electioneers among the crowds of 
policy-seekers until there are now over 
enough supporters to float the struggling 
measure on the high crest of public favor to 
success, 

In the end popular opinion is always right. 
The fault to be found with it lies in the fact 
that it often reaches this position after 
tedious delay, long wavering, and many mis- 
takes. Grown accustomed to the atmos- 


phere by which it is surrounded it does not 
readily detect the noxious evils which are by 
degrees disseminated through it, and is for 
this reason slow to turn from the established 


order of things. Once thoroughly aroused, 
however, it sets to work in earnest at its 
transmuting process. All history shows that 
this has been the usual method of its pro- 
cedure. Absolutism, intolerance, persecu- 
tion, and superstition have been humbled in 
this manner, and popular opinion wonders 
now that they were ever allowed.to hold 
their former high-handed sway. 

But notwithstanding its many hard-earned 
lessons, its powers of perception have not 
grown keener, and no more now than in the 
past does it anticipate revolutionary measures. 
Reformers and men in advance of their 
times have still to wage unequal contest long 
and desperately before they can win from it 
aid for the just causes which their quicker 
insight discovers. Thus serving as noble 
examples, countless valuable lives have been 
sacrificed while untold wrongs and losses 
which they would remedy have been allowed 
to go on unchecked in the realms of policy. 


OUTLOOK. 


One half of the human race was held through 
ages in servility and ignorance; even yet, 
despite long and loud protests uttered with 
ever increasing vehemence, the woman’s 
cause does not receive just attention. Tem- 
perance advocates have pleaded so long that 
it is difficult for them now to attract general 
attention. To these and other great ques- 
tions of the day powerful and well-meaning 
but obtuse popular opinion is being finally 
and effectively aroused. When once it fully 
grasps the legitimacy of their claims it will 
speedily set in operation forces which will 
rightly decide all controversy. 

But meanwhile where shall the blame 
rest? What of those alert minds who 
qsickly grasp situations and who by their 
help could much sooner make available 
great moving forces who yet withhold their 
help? A fearful responsibility rests some- 
where else than on the immediate wrong 
doers for all the evils committed between 
the first warning calls of the brave pickets 
on duty in the vanguard of civilization and 
the effective rallying of the cumbersome 
forces of popular opinion. Are those who 
see their duty in such cases any less guilty 
in a true moral sense than if they were 
apathetically watching the physical destruc- 
tion of any of their fellow-mortals without 
doing their utmost to avert it? Can any 
one honestly screen himself behind indis- 
position, alleged incapability, or self-interest, 
and claim exemption from merited punish- 
ment? What a great army of moral cowards 
it is that is always talking glibly about the 
beauty of having the courage of one’s con- 
victions and then carefully abstaining from 
having any decided convictions. 

How much nobler to walk honorably and 
fearlessly into the places demanding us now 
than to be driven in later by popular 
opinion, who, acting in the capacity of a 
detective, compels all to shift their position, 
temporarily at least, from the domain of 
policy to that of example. As the grace- 
less transition is made all would fain find 
consolation in trying to appease popular 
opinion by the now pointless remark that 
they all always thought the measure just 
instituted was right. 
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REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE most exciting and remarkable contest for leadership of the 
decade, if not of the half century, was closed at Harrisburg, Pa., 
August 28, by the election in the State Republican Convention of 
United States Senator M. S. Quay to the office of chairman of the 
state committee. In general terms, the rural districts supported 
Senator Quay and the party managers in Pittsburg and Philadelphia 
opposed him. The lines were not strictly drawn in this way, for 

‘some rural delegates favored the opposition and Senator Quay 
secured some delegates in Philadelphia. In part, the contest in_ 
volved the burning question of reform in city government, Senator 
Quay having favored and supported a “Lexow” investigation of 
the city of Philadelphia. Mainly, however, the battle was one of 
those great battles for leadership which from time to time convulse 
a state and interest the nation because the control of the national 


government is involved. 
The press opinions given below present the various aspects of the 


SENATOR M. S. QUAY. 


(Dem.) The Times. (Portsmouth, N. H.) 
The leaders of the combine against Quay, rec- 
ognizing before the convention assembled that 


they had met with a Bull Run defeat, retreated with 


as much celerity as the army did on that historic 
occasion. Quay is more firmly intrenched than ever 
before. One result of the hot fight against Quay 
will be to make him a factor of the utmost impor- 
tance in the national convention of his party next 
year. 

( Rep.) The Times-Star. (Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

Senator Matthew Stanley Quay has again shown 
himself to be an incomparable political manager. 
His national reputation as a leader in this kind of 
warfare was made in the first Harrison campaign, 
when he was chairman of the Executive Committee 
and commander-in-chief of the Republican forces. 
It was in the shrewd methods he adopted to ascer- 
tain the purposes of the Tammany leaders and to 
baffle them that Chairman Quay demonstrated his 
mastery of the art of politics. 

(/nd.) The Times-Herald. (Chicago, [il.) 

Quay’s winning card in this campaign was a 
warning to the spoilsmen and corruptionists that 
henceforth he is their implacable foe. What does 
Mr. Quay’s success mean? It means the emancipa- 
tion of the Republican party in Pennsylvania from 
corporation and plutocratic influences. He stands 
obligated to begin and carry on acampaign against 
state profligacy and municipal corruption. He is 


* This department, together with the book, “‘The Growth of 
the American Nation,” constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. Course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 


conflict and forecast the results of Senator Quay’s victory. 


known as a man of his word. Let us hope that he 
will not belie that reputation. 
(Dem.) The News and Courier. (Charleston, S.C.) 

It does not matter very much to us either way— 
Quay is not a saint, but in this fight, strange to say, 
he has represented the reform wing of the Republi- 
can party. There was real art in the way he 
managed the boys after he had whipped them. And 
the boys who have been most violent in their denun- 
ciation of Quay will now shout his praises loudest. 
But Quay will make somebody in Philadelphia pay 
for Penrose’s defeat before the year is out. 

(Rep.) The Evening Journal. (Albany, N. Y.) 

It is highly gratifying to the Republicans of the 
nation to learn that this victory has been won over 
abhorrent forces in politics. His fight was for 
cleaner politics and the elimination of the money 
power from the position which it has assumed in 
party management, and that this reflects the senti- 
ments of a majority of the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania is found in the handsome victory that has 
been gained. 

(Rep.) The Journal. (Detroit, Mich.) 

Senator Quay has well earned his victory and the 
reputation of being a political leader of great force 
and sagacity. 

(Ind.) The News. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

It is a good deal to have a Republican convention 
in Pennsylvania under the leadership of Senator 
Quay declare itself in favor of civil service reform 
and honest money. If now Quay shall turn out to 
be another Tilden the country will have much to be 
thankful for. 
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( Rep.) The Leader. ( Cleveland, 0.) 

Like the manly fighter that he is, however, the 
senator decided to be magnanimous, as he could 
afford to do, and the result will be a harmonious 
party at the polls in November. Matthew Stanley 
Quay has once more proved his capacity as a shrewd 
political leader. 

(Rep.) The Inquirer. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

In this State Senator Quay’s determination to 
eliminate from the municipal and state governments 
those selfish and corporate influences which are fast 
robbing the voter of his rights and the citizen of his 
property has aroused an earnest purpose among 
both press and people to promote the reform in 
every way that it can be assisted. 

(Dem.) The Post. (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

Matthew Stanley Quay is the biggest man in 
Pennsylvania to-day. He has fought the greatest 
political battle of his life and won it. He carried off 
a great share of the honors for the victory in the 
national campaign of 1888, but “ there were others.” 
In the great contests for leadership among Penn- 
sylvania Republicans he has won his fight alone. 
He had against him the combined forces of the 
state administration, the Philadelphia Republican 
machine at one end of the state, and the Pittsburg 
Republican machine at the other end of the state. 


THE 
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(Rep.) The Record. (Chicago, il.) 

Pennsylvania can safely be congratulated upon the 
ousting from power of a combination which menaced 
the best interests of the entire state. 

(Rep.) The Leader. (Pittsburg, Pa.) 

Two things are proved by the work of the dele- 
gates at Harrisburg ; first, that, under proper leader- 
ship, the Republican party in Pennsylvania is 
capable of serving the best interests of the people, 
regardless of the power of monopolists, jobbers and 
lobbyists; and secondly, that the people repose full 
confidence in the ability and the willingness of 
Senator Quay to give the party such leadership. 

(ind.) The Independent. ( Harrisburg, Pa.) 

Senator Quay is decidedly the ablest politician of 
his party in Pennsylvania. He now has supreme 
control of the Republican organization in the state. 
He must fulfill his promises and pledges if his victory 
of yesterday is to prove a lasting benefit to his 
party or to himself as its leader. 

(Rep.) Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

We are convinced that the real secret of Senator 
Quay’s victory is found in the fact that he was 
opposed by the very men who had brought reproach 
upon the Republican party of Pennsylvania in 
general, and upon his leadership in particular, by 
their political abuses and infamies. 


SUMNER COURT MARTIAL. 


Ir is an unpleasant incident in the successful creation of our new navy that Captain Sumner appeared 
before a court martial in Brooklyn, N. Y., September 4, charged with neglect of duty in the process of 


docking and repairing the war ship Co/umdia at Southampton, Eng., in July last. 


Before a committee of 


inquiry Captain Sumner is said to have admitted that he let his ship pass out of his control contrary to 
express rules of the navy; and though he is highly esteemed, a court martial had to follow his admission. 
The specific charges are that on July 4 he made a contract for docking the cruiser at Southampton but 


did not make an examination to see that the dock was suitable. 


That having learned that the blocks 


were not suited to the hull of the ship, he did not have the dock flooded so as to lift and thereby save 
the ship; and that he ordered the bill for the docking paid without making a demand for damage done 


to the ship. 
The Times. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It is an inexorable rule of the service that a vessel 
of the navy is never to be out of the control of an 
officer of the navy. A merchant captain may en- 
trust his ship to a pilot on entering port or to a 
dockmaster for repairs, but a naval commander, 
whatever civilian assistance he may employ, is 
expected never to let his ship out of his own hands or 
those of an officer directly responsible to him, being 
himself absolutely responsible to his government for 
its safety under every circumstance. 

So well understood is this principle that Captain 
Sumner’s failure to supervise the docking of the 
Columbia or to detail an officer for the purpose, seemed 
incredible. Even now it is hard to understand how 
so able and experienced an officer could have turned 
his ship over to a foreign civilian and let him do 
with it as he pleased, not even asserting his authority 


when it was known that the docking had been done 
improperly. It was all so improbable that most 
people were disposed to think it impossible, till 
Captain Sumner acknowledged that this was just 
what he did. 

It was one of these unaccountable errors of judg- 
ment into which the most careful and competent 
men, in all walks of life, are liable occasionally to 
fall and there has been a very general feeling of 
sympathy for Captain Sumner, who, after many 
years of arduous and honorable service, has just 
attained his ambition in the command of an im- 
portant ship, only—in all probability—to lose it, 
through a misplaced confidence that in a civilian 
would have been entirely justifiable. But it is 
one of the essential conditions of military service 
that an officer shall be held to strict account for 
errors and oversights. 
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THE BRITISH-AMERICAN YACHT RACES. 

THE least soiled, the noblest of our athletic contests is the yacht race, because it is most nearly a 

contest of skill in building and sailing a boat. The British American contests for the America’s cup be- 
gan August 22, 1851, in British waters, when the American yacht named America won easily over nine British 
rivals, and brought to this country the English prize. This race was around the Isle of Wight. The cup 
bears the name of the yacht Ame? ica because it was pre- 
sented to the owners of that vessel. The America was 
sold to an Englishman, and during the war was used 
as a blockade-runner under the name of Memphis, 
and was sunk in St. John’s River, Florida, to prevent her 
falling into the hands of our navy. After the war, the 
U.S. Government raised the vessel and fitted her up as 
a school ship. Gen. B. F. Butler purchased the yacht, 
and at his death it passed to his son Paul. The most 
important contests for the cup have been the following : 
In October, 1870, the second race was sailed in our 
waters and won by the American yacht Columbia. In 
1876, a Canadian boat competed with the American 
yacht Madeleine, and the latter won easily. In 1885, 
a second attempt of the Canadians to win the cup 
failed, this time our yacht was named the AZischief. 
In 1885, our yacht, the Puritan, won again over 
the British Genesta. The next year the American 
yacht Mayflower outsailed the English yacht Genesta. 
In 1887, our yacht Volunteer outsailed the Scotch 
Thistle. Lord Dunraven has owned three yachts 
named Valkyrie /., 7/., and 7/7. The Valkyrie J/. 
was beaten by our Vigi/antin 1890. Valkyrie ///. appeared in the race for this year and was outsailed by 
the Defender on September 7, in the first of the five races to be sailed. The cup has long been the property of 
the New York Yacht Club, and until it is won from us the contests will be made at the foot of New York 
Bay. It will be seen that during forty-four years, American yachts have won in all the centests for the 
English cup originally won for us by the America. 
An interesting fact is that the Defender’s hull is of 
aluminum and copper, which decreases her weight 
by seven tons. This yacht, however, has a keel, 
our former victories having been won by center- 
board yachts. The race is from the Jersey shore 
around the light-ship off Sandy Hook. On Septem- 
ber 9 the second race was sailed. At the start Va/- 
hyrie IIT. fouled the Defender, damaging some of 
her sailing gear and made the race in 47 seconds 
less than the Defender. But in consequence of the 
fouling, the yacht committee awarded the race to the 
Defender. On September 11 the third race was not 
sailed, the Valkyrie’s owner declining to make the 
run and only crossing the starting line in order to 
give the Defender the honors and the reward of a 
third victory. The America’s cup remains, there- 
fore, in this country. 


The Evening Post. (Chicago, Jil.) 

Forty-four years ago the first contest between 
British and American boats was held. At the ter- 
mination of the initial race her majesty the Queen of 
England leaned out of the tower of her castle and 
called toa subject: “My man, who wins the race ?” 
“The America,’ came the answer. “ And who is ; 
second ?” was the next anxious inquiry. “There is DEFENDER. 


VALKYRIE III, 
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no second,” was the reply. At various intervals 


since that notable occasion when the America brought 
over the cup the English have put forth their best 
efforts to construct a yacht to regain the trophy. 
The cup, however, has remained here continuously. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 


The fickleness of fancy and the irony of fate are il- 
lustrated in the enthusiasm manifested in, and the high 
hopes entertained of the white-winged Defender in 
her approaching defense of the America’s Cup, while 
the poor old America herself, who brought to us the 
trophy in the defense of which millions have been 
expended, lies a castaway and a derelict under an 
old bridge at Chelsea, her weather-beaten deck disin- 
tegrating before the storms, and her hull rotting in the 
slime below. There she has lain for four years, 
ever since Ben Butler left her deck one day with the 
mark of death upon his face. 

The Herald. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is generally admitted that the Va/kyrie’s sails 
fitted better than the Defender’s, but in no other 
feature was the English yacht equal to the Ameri- 


can. In maneuvering and in handling the sails the 
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latter seems to have carried off the palm, and victory 
was the result. 
The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

What now is to be done is to make sure that no 
thoughtlessness, nor inadvertence, nor undue eager- 
ness for advantage, be allowed to arouse even the 
faintest suspicion of trickery in the international 
contests, giving to the visitor the benefit of the 
doubt, if any exists. That is the principle to be 
borne in mind, not only by the managers of the races, 
but also, and perhaps more especially, by the gen- 
eral public, in excursion boats and elsewhere. We 
believe we shall keep the cup, and keep it fairly. 
But it would be a thousand times better to lose it 
than to hold it with the slightest shadow of suspicion 
upon our title to it. 

The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Ill.) 

Cf the races for the America’s cup, to be sailed 
during September, it may be said that few followers 
of yachting believe the British challenger will suc- 
ceed better than her predecessors that have come 
over here after their long-lost trophy and departed 
without it. 


CHOLERA IN HAWAII. 


For the first time cholera has appeared in the Hawaiian Islands, reaching them from Japan where, as 


also in China, the disease has been epidemic for some months. 
East; it is the first time it has threatened us from the West. 


Cholera has always reached us from the 
Quarantine regulations on our Pacific 


coast have always been less strict than on the Atlantic coast, and the entrance of cholera by the western 


gates is possible. 


Mild winters in Hawaii and California increase the danger. 


But confidence prevails 


that the disease will be stamped out in Hawaii, or on our western coast, as it was three years ago in New 


York harbor. 


The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, /ll.) 

If we are to have the danger on the west as well 
as on the east, as seems probable, it will be neces- 
sary to institute the most careful scrutiny at the 
quarantine stations there. It is not unreasonable 
that this danger from the West should increase with 
our increasing trade with China and Japan, especially 
since the cholera always exists in the Orient and has 
been reported in several Chinese and Japanese ports, 
and has driven our fleet from Chinese waters. 
President Harrison did not leave the defense of 
the country against this scourge to New York, but 
promptly brought all the Federal authority to aid 
that city in keeping out the cholera. President 
Cleveland should see that the Federal authority is 
used on the Pacific coast in the same way, if neces- 
sary, and not leave this solely to the authorities of 
San Francisco. 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) 

From India cholera has in the past reached the 
Black Sea, then secured a foothold in Russia, and 
from there traveled to Western Europe and come 


The inquirer. 


to America, across the Atlantic. But the fact that 
the disease has been imported into the Sandwich 
Islands, and that the steamship from Hong-Kong 
which carried it to Honolulu at once proceeded 
to San Francisco and landed steerage passengers at 
that port without notifying the health authorities of 
the infection on board, shows us that we are likely to 
be exposed to the danger from the West as well as 
from the East. 
The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The news from the Sandwich Islands is not 
altogether reassuring, and Portland, Oregon, has 
decided to quarantine against Honolulu, where 
cholera is said to be to some extent epidemic. The 
authorities at our ocean ports cannot be too particu- 
lar in keeping up an adequate system of inspection. 
Menaced as the United States has been by yellow 
fever from Cuba, smallpox from Mexico and cholera 
from various European countries, this nation has 
been extremely fortunate in escaping attacks from 
pestilence. The quarantine service which has kept 
us exempt should be maintained at full efficiency. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


On August 15 the new Parliament convened in London and the 
customary speech of the queen was read. The subjects mentioned 


had no partisan character. 


They were English neutrality in the 


Japan-China war, the massacre of English missionaries in China, the 


terrible situation in Armenia, and questions related to these. 


The 


speech advises that no action be taken on partisan questions at this 


short session. 


The Irish members held an indignation meeting 


because no mention was made of Ireland in the speech from the 


throne. 


Mr. Balfour, chief secretary for Ireland, announced that the 


* government would unflinchingly oppose Home Rule for Ireland. 
But Irish questions were put to the front of discussion by the Irish 


members. 


What is called “the queen’s speech ” is of no consequence, as any- 


body who takes the trouble to read it can see. 
the queen did not write it. 
same as every one of Victoria’s long line of premiers. 


In the first place, 
Lord Salisbury drew it up, precisely the 
The whole 


thing is a fiction and tradition, a little bit of imperial mummery—a 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


sort of Punch and Judy parliamentary performance—with which the 


English people delight to delude themselves into the belief that the queen, or king, of their choice is doing 


something in the way of governing. 


If the queen’s speech were really what it purports to be, the docu- 


ment would be a very different production from the one delivered in Parliament, for Queen Victoria is a 
woman of supreme ability on all the lines of the very highest statesmanship. 


The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Ill.) 

It is not often that animportant part of the policy 
of a triumphant new government is framed and forced 
upon them by the leader of an opposition but re- 
cently expelled from office. But this is the situation 
in England. Lord Salisbury’s projected Armenian 
policy is as surely the policy of Mr. Gladstone as if 
the queen’s speech had been framed by Gladstone’s 
own mighty hands. 

London Correspondent of the New York Times. 

The total opposition in the new Commons amounts 
to only 259 members, of whom the Irish Nationalist 
83 are by far the most potential third. They repre- 
sent, indeed, the only considerable fraction of the 


THE SILVER QUESTION 


opposition which knows what it wants or feels like 
taking the trouble to make its wants known. The 
British Liberals, temporarily, have had the fight 
knocked out of them; a large number of their leaders 
have disappeared, and those who are left are anx- 
ious, lie low, and will say as little as possible for a 
year or so. On the other hand, the Irish have re- 
turned with increased numbers, all cock-a-whoop for 
combat. Their spirit was portrayed last night in 
Healy’s remarkable speech when he said: “We 
look across at your great majority without awe. It 
represents merely the fluctuating spasms of English 
politics, while we stand for the permanent forces of 
Irish nationality.” 


IN POLITICAL PARTIES. 


DuRING the month there has been a conference of Free-Silver Democrats at Washington, and several 


state conventions have taken action. 
in voting down free-silver. 


In Iowa and Ohio the Democrats followed the Kentucky Democrats 
In Missouri and Mississippi free-silver resolutions were adopted. The confer- 


ence in Washington held strongly the opinion that free-silver coinage will be the issue in the election next 
year and took steps to place the Democratic Party on the silver platform. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Democratic state conventions were held last week 
in Iowa, Missouri, and Mississippi. Silver was the 
chief issue in all, and the results of the struggle are 
studied with interest. In Iowa the free-silver men 
were defeated ; free-coinage resolutions were rejected 
by a vote of 652 to 420, and a plank was adopted 
reaffirming the currency declaration of the last 
Democratic national convention. But in Missouri 
and Mississippi the Free-Silver Democrats were victo- 
rious, and carried their resolutions in favor of free 


coinage at 16 to 1 by this country “without waiting 
for the approval of any other nation.” It is gratify- 
ing to observe that in all of these conventions the 
issue was clearly defined and squarely met. That 
should be the case in all the Democratic conventions 
which are to follow. Whatever the result, let there 
be no straddling. 
(Rep.) The Republican. ( Denver, Col.) 

The conference of Silver Democrats in Washing- 
ton City is a notable gathering and it doubtless will 
have an important effect upon the action of their 
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party in the coming national campaign. Such men 
as Senators Jones of Arkansas, Harris of Tennessee, 
and Daniel of Virginia are too influential to admit 
of their action passing unnoticed. They are careful 
students of the money question, ranking in this 
respect with leading political economists of the Old 
World. They are determined to compel the National 
Democratic Convention to declare for silver coinage 
if it be possible for them to do so. 

(Rep.) North American. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It was hardly necessary to say that the conference 
bound nobody and committed nobody to anything. 
Such men cannot control themselves, and hence 
cannot control others. The whole affair revealed 
the inherent weakness of the free-coinage movement. 
The leaders are mere babblers, blowers of tin horns 
and operators on horse-fiddles. The president can 
now measure the opposition to sound money in his 
own party. He will probably see that it is not 
worth while to curry favor with such men unless he 
wants to part company with men of affairs. The 
path of good politics is as clear as daylight. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (Baltimore, Md.) 


There is nothing impressive in the gathering. On 
the contrary, it is a demonstration of the diminished 
strength of the silver movement and makes the 
ambitious demagogues still leading it ridiculous. . 
The national democracy will now bestir itself to 
express its real sentiment through delegates properly 


chosen. The present conference will accordingly 
do more harm than good to the cause of fifty-cent 
dollars. It will stimulate sound-money men to 
organize and resist this conspiracy within the party 
to pervert its doctrines and practice. 

(Dem.) The American. (Nashville, Tenn.) 

This agitation may split the Democratic Party, 
but it will not affect the Republican Party, for the 
Republicans are out to win, and they are not going 
to tamper with the money question as long as every 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION IN 
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dollar is kept at par with every other dollar. The 
truth is, the Republicans of the “Great West’’ are 
going to fall into line with the edicts of the National 
Republican Convention, and no one of these edicts 
will be a free-silver at 16 to 1 demand, and the 
Democrats of the “Great West” are going to ac- 
quiesce with the platform of the National Democratic 
Convention, and no plank in that platform wiil be an 
unlimited free coinage of silver plank at 16 to 1. 
(Dem.) The Times. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

This Washington conference held this week had 
no representative men in it excepting several United 
States senators who had fallen into the free-silver 
tide at an early day and now cannot extricate them- 
selves without confessing their ignorance or hypoc- 
risy. Not half the states were represented and out 
of the eighty-five persons present, a majority 
of them were from three states. It was, therefore, 
not in any sense a representative gathering but was 
simply a funeral wake over the remains of the 
Populist element within the Democratic ranks. 
(/nd.) Rocky Mountain News. (Denver, Col.) 

When the disillusion comes, as come it will, 
Silver Democrats will be educated so that they can- 
not be confined to the ranks, and they will flock to 
swell the true free-silver army under whatever name 
it fights. 

(Dem.) The Chronicle. (Chicago, Jil.) 

The attempt to stampede the party and drive it 
over bodily to the cheap-money party through the 
regularly constituted organization having completely 
broken down, the engineers of that movement now 
attempt to reach the same end by creating a new 
organization wholly under their control. The new 
move will not be more successful than the old one 
was. The return of prosperity is fast taking the 
cheap-money scheme out of politics. Unscrupulous 
politicians will soon discover that inflation paws can 
rake no political chestnuts out of the fire. 


FRANCE. 


THE French doctors have moved the French statesmen to try to check the alarming increase of alcoholism 
among the people. A new law is proposed under which taxes on spirits are raised, and taxes on wine, beer, and 


cider are abolished. 


Extract from the report of Dr. Motet: 

The prison statistics show that 53 per cent of the 
murderers, 57 per cent of the incendiaries, 70 per 
cent of the beggars and tramps, 53 per cent of those 
convicted for crimes against morality, and 90 per 
cent of the men committed for assault are the vic- 
tims of alcoholism. Formerly pure wines were 
drunk, often diluted with water, and drunkenness 
was harmless. Intoxicated persons sang and 
amused themselves. In our times the drunkard is 
brutal and quarrelsome. Private efforts can do 
much to combat the evil, the formation of temper- 


We give below the opinions of two members of the French Academy of Medicine: 


ance societies, lectures on the subject, and the dis- 
tribution of temperance literature must be resorted 
to to warn the nation. The teachers in the public 
schools can do much to counteract the evil. 
Extract from the report of Dr. Daremberg: 

I must warn you against the samples of wines and 
liquors before me. For the sake of science I have 
tasted them all, and have always had a terrible head- 
ache for my pains. The new law is not at all suffi- 
cient. That hygienic’drinks have been freed from 
taxation deserves praise, but it is a pity that wines 
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containing fifteen per cent of alcohol are included in 
these. The limit should have been set at twelve per 
cent. It is a pity that licenses for the sale of spirits 
are granted at such low rates. The legislation is 
also mistaken in the belief that aromatic liquors 
alone are harmful; plain spirits, unless properly 
denaturalized, are just as bad. High taxation of 
liquors, bitters, absinthe, etc., is no doubt right, but 
why has vermuth been excepted? It is not a wine 
but a strong liquor. . . . 1. People drink be- 
cause they can hardly walk ten yards without en- 
countering a place where liquor is sold. 2. People 
are tired, glad to sit down to rest with a glass of 


spirits before them “to freshen them up.” 3. Some 
drink because they are lazy and the saloon is a com- 
fortable place in which to kill time; others because 
life is not always pleasant, and one wishes to be 
brightened up. The remedies are: 1. A 
decrease in the number of saloons and “ coffee- 
houses.” 2. Increase of facilities for obtaining 
harmless drinks. 3. Strict government supervision 
of all alcoholic beverages. Liquors containing a 
sufficient quantity of impure matter to become 
hurtful, must be prohibited, and some liquors should 
not be obtainable outside of the drug-store and 
without a prescription. 


SUNDAY CLOSING IN NEW YORK. 

THE execution of the law requiring saloons to be closed on Sunday in New York City continues, under 
the direction of Mayor Strong and Theodore Roosevelt, president of the City Police Commission. Mr. 
Roosevelt recently said to a reporter: “Nothing was ever more comic, than the statements about last 
Sunday as to the relaxation in the efforts to close the saloons. Without one exception every responsible 
witness informs us that it was drier than before, and I include all of the City Vigilance people who were 
out. Iam gradually ceasing to get complaints from saloon-keepers whose rivals were allowed to keep 
open.” On the 27th of August, the saloon men surrendered at discretion and resolved to obey the law 
while laboring to secure a repeal or local option from the next Legislature. 


(Rep.) The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

An examination of many reports about the en. 
forcement of the Excise law in the city last Sunday 
has convinced the police commissioners that the 
work of the police on that day was up to the mark 
and that there was reason to believe that the liquor- 
dealers in all parts of the city were being compelled 
to close their places of business on Sunday. 

(Saloon Organ.) Wine and Spirit Gazette. 
(New York, N. Y.) 

We have good reason to believe that the present 
strict enforcement of the Sunday law will lead to a 
settlement of the problem by local option, if the 
liquor dealers pursue a wise and conservative policy. 
But a solution of this problem will never be reached 
and relief will not come to the trade, if the liquor 
dealers yield to the alluring promises of the Demo- 
cratic state machine. If the liquor dealers do not 
stand independent in this crisis, they throw away an 
opportunity which may never come again. Affilia- 
tion with any political party at this time means ruin. 
(Rep.) The Commercial Gazette. (Pittsburg, Pa.) 

“ Personal liberty” is not involved in the question 
at all, and it is mere assumption to contend that a 
majority of the people of the city are in favor of 
open saloons on Sunday, with all that that implies. 
(Dem.) The Evening Post. (New York, N.Y.) 

The best feature of the ‘present rigorous enforce- 
ment of the Sunday excise law in this city is the im- 
petus which it gives to the movement for home rule 
and local self-government. A certain measure of 
freedom in excise matters is already granted the 
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cities. All that is now wanted is an extension of 
the same principle by granting the cities local option 
on the question of Sunday sales. 


(Dem.) The Eagle. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


There will be arrests and fines and scrimmages and 
lying and plenty of excitement, and finally bribery of 
the police, but there will not be absolute enforce- 
ment. Such a thing has been shown over and over 
again to be impossible where there is not a clear ma- 
jority of public sentiment behind the law. 


(Dem.) The Plaindealer. (Cleveland, Ohio.) 


The gauntlet has been thrown down and taken 
up, and all the elements that are notin strict accord 
with the reformers are arrayed stubbornly against 
them. For this reason, and in this alinement of 
forces, the conflict will be an important and lasting 
object-lesson to the world. But it must be a battle 
uncompromising, fast, and furious. 

(Rep.) The Tribune. (Chicago, Ill.) 

The results of this folly are likely to be not only 
grave but dangerous to the whole country. The city 
government will inevitably lapse into Tammany’s 
hands, and once in control again that infamous or- 
ganization of public plunderers wil! entrench itself 
in power so strongly that it will take years to dis- 
lodge it. Public excitement on a side issue will 
imperil the Republican control of the state, and in 
that case it is not improbable that it may turn the 
balance in national legislation and restore the Dem- 
ocrats to power again at Washington. Could any- 
thing be more foolish, stupid or absurd from any 
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point of view than to disturb the tariff, the finances 
and the business of this country and make their set- 
tlement dependent upon the enforcement of a Sun- 
day law in New York City with which no other city 
and no other state has any sympathy? 

(Ind.) The Republican. (Springfield, Mass.) 

We believe that the American Sunday is too 
precious a possession to be relinquished by the peo- 
ple, and we have faith that even the heterogeneous 
population of New York City knows it. 

(Dem.) The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 
Roosevelt has a rather striking personality. He is 
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of the right age to give him a powerful hold on the 
younger voters of the Republican party. He is 
unmarried, as Cleveland was when he first ran for 
the presidency, which makes him interesting to the 
women of the land. He is a Harvard graduate, 
which will commend him to all the collegebred and 
professional men. He is rich by inheritance, which 
enables him to devote himself freely to public pur- 
suits without any suspicion of sordid aims or asso- 
ciations. He is a vigorous public speaker, and he 
has written books of merit relating to the history 
and development of the country. 


CELEBRATION OF THE VICTORY OF SEDAN. 


On September 1, 1870, Napoleon III. surrendered his sword to the venerable King William of Prus- 
sia, and the anniversary of that epoch-making event was celebrated by the Germans this year with impos- 


ing ceremonies. 


For a quarter of a century, they have kept what they gained at Sedan. The provinces 


wrested from France have become reconciled to the change of allegiance. The Prussia of 1870 has be- 
come the populous and prosperous German Empire; and Prince Bismarck, whose genius created the Em- 
pire, lives to see the permanence of his work fully assured. To us the brightest feature of the celebration 
was the visit of 36 German Americans to Prince Bismarck, and his speech to them. 


Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, Jil.) 

It was a great victory, and was the beginning of 
the unity of Germany, which was realized when Wil- 
liam I. was crowned emperor of Germany in the 
palace of Versailles. That victory at Sedan marked 
an epoch in German history, and it was in fact the 


greatest epoch of the empire as it exists to-day, be- 
cause it was its beginning. Is it not surprising then 
that Germans should celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the battle of Sedan, and celebrate it not 
only at home, but in every country except France, 


where Germans happen to be. They celebrated it 
in Berlin and all over Germany yesterday, and thou- 
sands of Germans have celebrated it in America in 
the last two days. The French, under a republican 
form of government, have no cause for regret at the 
overthrow of the empire. It went down in a petty 
quarrel which did not justify a declaration of war. It 
was the last of the great wars that grew outof petty 
slights to crowned heads. 
Correspondence of the Public Ledger. (Phila. Pa.) 
Prince Bismarck, in receiving the German-Ameri- 
can veterans on Friday last, said, after lamenting his 
old age and the condition of his health: “If it had 
been otherwise I should have visited the Exposition 
at Chicago. I should dearly have liked to see 
the United States, which, of all foreign countries, 
is the most sympathetic with us. Judging from in- 
formation contained in letters from former servants 
and workmen who have gone thither, they are com- 
fortable and feel at home. This cannot be said of 
those who have emigrated to other countries.” Later, 
at lunch, he asked for cheers for the United States and 
the Fatherland, saying: “Thetwo have nothing to 
quarrel about.” 


The Inquirer. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

We have, in truth, a great deal more in common 
with Germany than may occur to those who look 
only at the fact that we are a republic and Germany 
anempire. We prefer, of course, arepublican form 
of government, but form is not everything. The 
great question is, Does the will of the people pre- 
vail? The instrument of the will of the people may 
be a president or an emperor, a Congress or a Par- 
liament; but if the people are the source of power 
the fundamental doctrine of democracy is consistent 
with many variations of political structure. Andthe 
fact which underlies, in one sense, the political sys- 
tem of Germany is the fact of universal suffrage. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The thirty-six veterans presented themselves be- 
fore the ex-chancellor with every mark of respect 
and veneration. The aged statesman is said to have 
shown much gratification on account of the long and 
trying journey which they had made to do him this 
courtesy and honor. The prince saluted the banners 
borne by the veterans and said, “I very heartily wel- 
come you here, especially as most of you helped in the 
war to forge German unity. You, of course, are now 
citizens of a new country, but I think there will al- 
ways be a friendship between your great Republic 
of States and the German Empire. I give three 
cheers for the United States and the German Em- 
pire.” We heartily respond to those cheers from 
this side of the Atlantic, in honor of the great states- 
man and of the splendid empire upon which he has 
reflected so much of permanent glory by his brilliant 
achievements in the counsels of peace and war. 
Long life to Prince Bismarck and continued pros- 
perity to the German Empire! 
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THE AFFAIR OF THE BANNOCK INDIANS. 


THE “Indian uprising” in the states of Wyoming and Idaho deserves some attention because: (1) There 


are only about 2,000 male Indians in Idaho and Wyoming, including boys. 


(2) Because there was no 


uprising. (3) Because the Bannock is a very peaceful Indian. (4) Because the laws of Wyoming forbid 


to the Bannocks hunting rights which are secured to them by U. S. treaties with them. 


(5) Because all 


the trouble in July was caused by the attempts of Wyoming people to enforce their game laws against the 


Bannocks. 
Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

The difficulty is that these Indians have certain 
rights to hunt which are supposed to conflict with 
the statelaws. These rights are granted or defined 
under a treaty between the tribe and the United 
States, and Governor Richards of Wyoming believes 
that in a conflict between the lawof astate and a 
treaty made by the United States, within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the state, the treaty must give 
way. This may be so. Still the United States 
government is granted by the Constitution the right 
to make treaties with the Indian tribes, and the 
tribes are under the protection of the general govern- 
These are serious questions which the settlers 
in or about Jackson’s Hole answered by shooting 
Indians who were trying to escape from what they 
supposed was illegal arrest. It may be that the 
Indians committed an offense against the laws of 
Wyoming. It may be that they were within the 
law by depending upon rights which they supposed 
had been granted to them by the United States. In 
whatever way this issue may be settled, there was 
no excuse for shooting the Indians. On the con- 
trary, as the constable who ordered the shooting 
admits, the murder was deliberate, and without any 
mitigating excuse whatever. The whites, then, seem 
to have been guilty of the gravest crime, no 
matter what may be the judgment against the 
Indians. 


ment. 


The whites appear to have done the uprising and the killing. 


The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, lil.) 

The reports of the United States district attorney 
and the United States marshal of Wyoming, who 
investigated the Bannock Indian trouble in Jackson’s 
Hole, are but a confirmation of what has already 
been published about that disgraceful affair. The 
Bannock Indians were arrested for exercising their 
rights under the treaty, were tempted to try to 
escape from the constable, and then shot down. 
There is the best reason for believing that the 
whole plan was mapped out by the alleged settlers 
in Jackson’s Hole before there was any attempt to 
arrest the Indians, and that it was for the deliberate 
purpose of frightening the Indians from their legiti- 
mate hunting ground to enable the professional 
guides to preserve the game for the wealthy tourists 
who pay well for an opportunity to kill elk and 
buffalo. The district attorney now reports that the 
United States commissioner before whom the white 
men arrested for murder of the Indians must be 
tried is in sympathy with the murderers, was probably 
a party to the conspiracy, and would simply -dis- 
charge the prisoners. The district attorney says, 
and the Department of Justice agrees with him, 
that there is no national law which can certainly be 
invoked to protect the Indians in their rights. Con- 
gress should enact some law that will protect the 
Indians and punish the white men who try to drive 
them off the government lands where they are 
allowed to hunt. 


MARSHALL McDONALD, U. S. FISH-COMMISSIONER. 


THE fish industry in the United States owes much to the enthusi- 
asm and inventive skill of Marshall McDonald, who during the last 
seven years has filled the office of U. S. commissioner of fish and 
fisheries. Mr. McDonald died in Washington, D. C., Sept. 1. He 
was born in Romney, West Va., Oct. 18, 1835. He graduated at the 
Virginia Military Academy in 1860, “Stonewall” Jackson being one 
of his instructors, and served in the Confederate army during most 
of the war. In 1865 he became professor of geology in the Virginia 
Military Academy, serving there until, in his first term, President 
Cleveland appointed him a member of the National Fish Commis- 
sion. He became president of the Commission in 1888. His best 
known invention is a stairway to enable fish to ascend the rapids in 
streams. In the exercise of the duties of his office, he gave a 
strong impetus to fish culture, and in an office beset with difficulties 
of a peculiar sort, he escaped censure. He had at his disposal, three 
yachts and twenty-two fishing stations in his charge, which tempted 
the hearts of hisfriends. But he perfected an organization which main- 


MARSHALL DONALD, tained free of scandal the protection and culture of American fishes. 
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HENRY O. HOUGHTON. 


THE head of a great publishing house, distinguished as a citizen of 
Massachusetts, Henry O. Houghton died at North Andover, Mass, 
on Sunday, August 25. He was bornin Sutton, Vt., April 30, 1823. 
Educated in public school and Bradford Academy, he became a 
printer, learning his trade in Burlington, Vt. Later he entered the 
University of Vermont and graduated when he was twenty-three 
years old. Then he became a reporter on the Boston 7Zvraveller, 
but soon took up printing again. In 1849, he became a member of 
Bolles and Houghton of Cambridge, Mass. In 1852, he established 
The Riverside Press under the firm name of H. O. Houghton & Co. 
In 1864 the name became Hurd & Houghton; in 1878, Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.; in 1880, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In 1878, the 
books of Ticknor & Fields came to their book list. The list of 
books bearing the titles of these firms is probably the richest in 
America in famous names of American authors. They are such as 
Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Lowell. Mr. 
Houghton had an artistic taste in the manufacture of books. He 
led the way in the production of fine work and The Riverside Press 
became famous for the artistic merit ofits printing. In 1872, he became mayor of Cambridge and for eight years 
he was president of the Vermont Association. It was his custom to celebrate the seventieth birthday of famous 
authors by a banquet ; and the Whittier Dinner Party, the Stowe Garden Party and the Holmes Breakfast 
were through him made landmarks in the literary history of Boston. Mr. Houghton was a fine example 
of the American who creates his own fortune, advances the business he enters in value and esteem, and 
He a was a munificent giver in the Metho- 


HENRY O. HOUGHTON, 


serves society as an improver of society and a philanthropist. 
dist Church in Cambridgeport to which he belonged and as superintendent of its Sunday school wasa 
benediction to its young people. 


LABOR DAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THIRTY of our states make Labor Day a legal holiday. It comes at a season when rest is especially 
welcome and outdoor recreation and amusements are possible. To only a very limited extent is the day 
employed for the semi-political purpose of “Labor” agitation; probably because the season gives so in- 
viting a call to rest. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) wherever they have joined in celebrating Labor Day 


Holidays mean health and vigor for the working- 
man. They come none too often. All work and 
no play, the adage says, makes Jack a dull boy, and 
so with our vast army of wage-earners. As Ameri- 
cans, we are proud of them. They stand unrivaled 
for intelligence and capacity among the working 
forces of the world. They work better because they 
are more competent, live better, and are better paid 
for their labor. Itis a national obligation to see 
that laws are framed that will give them brief res- 
pites from the workshop. 

The Commercial Gazette. (Pittsburg, Pa.) 
It is every way creditable to the wage-workers that 


they have conducted their displays in a moderate 
and orderly manner. There have been no mani- 
festations which could be construed into discontent 
with the government or hostility toward the insti- 
tutions of the country. Even in Chicago, where so- 
cialism might be expected to crop out, if anywhere, 
there was no sign of anarchistic propagandism. The 
American mechanic is content with the system of 
government under which he lives, even though he 
may find fault with some features of its administration. 
He aims to make an honest living by his handicraft, 
and has no sympathy with those who clamor for the 
reconstruction of society upon a new basis. 


WOMEN AS WAGE-EARNERS. 


Western Christian Advocate. (Cincinnati, O.) 

THE last Census Bulletin presents figures which 
are almost startling as showing the enormous increase 
in the number of women who have achieved equality 
with men so far as earning their own living is con- 


cerned. The Census Bulletin deals with the occu- 
pations of the people of the United States, and ac- 
cording to it no less than 48 per cent of all persons 
over ten years of age are now engaged in “ gainful 
occupations.” The total of working people is 22,- 
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735, 661, of which 18,820,950 are males and 3,914,711 
females. This is a gain of 1,267,554 women since 
1880, or a rate of increase nearly three and one half 
times as great as the increase of workingmen. They 
have invaded almost every field, and the following 
figures show the increase of women in professional 
and commercial occupations : 


Women employed as— 1890. 1880. 
ASO. cccceccecee ° 3,949 692 
Architects. 22 I 
Artists and teachers of art... ... ne 10,810 412 
Authors, literary and scientific persons. . ‘ 2,725 159 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists... . 46 

1,235 67 
Dentists . + ee 337 24 
Designers, énhemen, andi inventors... . 306 13 


Engineers and surveyors 
Journalists 35 
5 

Musicians and teachers of music 34,519 5,753 

Government officials—federal, state, andlocal 4,875 414 

Physicians and surgeons 45555 527 
. 245,965 84,047 

Theater managers, showmen, etc 100 

Veterinary surgeons. eo cecee 2 

Book-keepers and accountants . 

Clerks and copyists 

Stenographers and typewriters 7 

Saleswomen...... ° 2,775 


8,011 


The increase in the number of women in these 
employments has been even more rapid in the five 
years since the census was taken than in the preced- 
ing decade. 


MASSACRING MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 

WE gave last month the facts respecting the horrible massacre at Ku Cheng, China. Riotous acts 
toward foreigners have been frequent in China since the end of the war with Japan. There is a secret 
society called vegetarians at the bottom of the violence and this society is opposed to the present govern- 
ment. To its operations the crimes against foreigners are attributed by some, while others say that the 


educated classes are instigating the mobs. 


The Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 


If certain of our people have been maltreated in 
China, some of their property destroyed, and they 
themselves driven out of the place in which they 
have resided, for fear of losing their lives, it would 
not be difficult for the Chinese authorities to point 
out, when the American protest against such action 
was lodged at Pekin, that such form of treatment 
did not differ, except on the score of greater humanity, 
from the treatment that Chinese subjects had 
repeatedly received in the United States during the 
last eight or ten years. 

The Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It may not be a question of inclination but one of 
ability on the part of the emperor’s government to 
give protection to the missionaries in the present 
confused state of affairs in China. It is uncertain 
whether the horror is the beginning of a series of 
persecutions of Christians and foreigners. That 
English rather than American missionaries were the 
victims of the present slaughter was probably purely 
an accidental circumstance, and Great Britain and 
the United States have a common cause in protect- 
ing their subjects from further injury and insult in 
China. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

In the nature of the case, the missionaries cannot 
rely upon such a degree of protection from their 
home governments as would guarantee them against 
all peril. To do that, foreign countries would not 
only have to patrol the rivers, but to maintain 
garrisons wherever the missionaries might choose 
to gointheinterior. However, itis at least essential 
to keep an adequate naval force in those waters. 


The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 


The following list, taken from our Foreign 
Relations Report of the last twenty-five years, notes 
the recorded instances of outrages in China and in 
the United States which resulted in loss of life. 

In China, in 1870, occurred the Tientsin massacre; 
nineteen French and Russians (including several 
nuns ) were barbarously murdered by a mob and the 
mission premises destroyed. 

In the United States, in 1880, came the Denver 

ot ; Chinese dragged through the streets with neck- 
ropes; one killed, several wounded. 

In China, in 1883, some Europeans on a carouse 
killed some Chinese. 

In the United States, in 1885, came first (Septem- 
ber 2) the Rock Springs massacre; a village of 
Chinese stormed and burned by 150 armed miners, 
inspired by Knights (!) of Labor; men and women, 
from noon till midnight, shot and looted the fleeing 
victims ; twenty-eight were killed and fifteen wounded, 
fourteen were burned to death, mostly sick men, and 
the dogs and hogs ate the charred corpses. The 
whole population stood by and approved ; a fruitless 
inquest, etc., followed. For this we paid $423,000. 
On September 7, at Seattle, the Chinese were ex- 
pelled, their village burned, three killed, and several 
wounded. Early in 1886, at places in Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Oregon, twenty- 
eight were killed. In Juneau, Alaska, eighty-seven 
Chinamen were driven out and set adrift on the 
ocean in two small boats with no food. During 
this period the Chinese were expelled from a score 
of places on the Pacific Coast, and more than 
100,000, it was said, fled to San Francisco in terror 
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and destitution. For one year’s work, including 
damage to property, we paid $275,000. 

In China, in 1887, there were return-riots, on 
hearing the above news; but no lives were taken. 
In 1891, in numerous riots at Wuhu and elsewhere, 
property was destroyed and two British killed. 
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In the United States, in 1891, there was arson 
and robbery, with one woman burned to death in 
Vallejo, Cal. In 1894, in Oregon, ten Chinamen 
were ambushed and murdered: “Every one was 
shot, cut up, stripped, and thrown in the water,” 
most of them being shot in the back. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. 


Electric Power. (New York, N. Y.) 

A Danish farmer has made a successful experi- 
ment in the use of electric power for threshing. He 
has hitherto had an old-fashioned threshing-machine 
drawn byhorses. Three pairs of horses have worked 
the machine with about 800 turns per minute, the 
horses being changed four times per diem. The 
power transmitted in this way is, owing to the na- 
ture of the machinery, irregular, occasioning consid- 
erable loss of time to the workmen employed. By 
the use of an electric motor to propel the threshing- 
mill this disadvantage is removed. The power is 
transmitted evenly, stoppages are avoided, the thresh- 
ing is more speedily effected, and the machine itself 
is spared considerable wear and tear. A stationary 


steam or oil engine drives the dynamo and the cur- 
rent is conducted through cables of suitable length 
to any given point in or outside the barn where the 


threshing takes place. Even where the threshing- 
mill is placed several hundred yards from the work- 


ELECTRICITY 


F. I. Sprague in The Engineering Magazine. 

Development will go on until the trolley system 
is almost as common as the turnpike. It will es- 
tablish lines of communication which have not 
hitherto existed; it will build up new territory; it 
will act as a feeder to great trunk-line systems, both 
for passenger and certain classes of freight work ; 
and it will largely encroach upon special fields now 
occupied by the trunk lines. But, when we depart 
from this class of service and take up what is essen- 
tially a trunk-line system, there are many questions 
to be considered—and not alone those of the local 
and express service, but also a most important one, 
which is rarely considered when electric railways are 
talked of; I refer to the trunk-line freight service— 
that is, the transportation of goods in great bulk 
over long distances. One must remember that 
trunk lines, as they now exist, have been built up by 
a slow process, and that no very serious change 
from their existing conditions can be made, con- 
sidered from the commercial standpoint, except 
after grave deliberation and at very great expense. 
Unless passengers and goods can be moved over a 
system with increased benefit to a community, or at 


ing power, two-thirds of the power can be reckoned 
on as serviceable for the threshing-mill. At the 
farm, where the experiment has been tried, the force 
is generated by a six horse-power oil (petroleum) en- 
gine, and in order to protect the electromotor from 
dust it is enclosedin a wooden frame. The distance 
between the oil engine and the threshing-mill is 
about 140 yards. A speed of 1,000 turns of the mill 
per minute can be attained, and it is clearly demon- 
strated that the threshing proceeds with very much 
greater ease and rapidity than formerly. It is es- 
pecially worthy of notice that the speed does not 
vary even when the mill is very full. If the thresh- 
ing-mill is moved, of course the electromotor must 
also be moved. It is therefore placed upon a sort of 
sledge. Another advantage in the use of electricity 
in the transmission of working-power may be men- 
tioned, viz., that the electric current can, without ex- 
tra expense, produce two lamps in the barn and 
the machine-house. 


ON RAILWAYS. 


a reduced cost, or with a commensurate return on 
capital invested, an electric will not replace a steam 
system. 

[Mr. Sprague goes into the details of cost and 
efficiency, and concludes :] 

Let us lay aside, then, some of the visionary 
prophecies concerning electric railways. Perhaps 
no one has been more actively identified with them 
than myself; no one, I think, has greater faith in 
the future of the electric railway than I; but its 
future is not in the wholesale destruction of existing 
great systems. It isin the development of a field 
of its own, with recognized limitations, but of vast 
possibilities. It will fill that field to the practical 
exclusion of all other methods of transmitting 
energy ; it will replace the locomotive on many sub- 
urban and branch lines, it will operate almost all 
street railway systems and elevated and underground 
roads ; it will prove a valuable auxiliary to trunk 
systems; but it has not sounded the death-knell of 
the locomotive any more than the dynamo has 
sounded that of the stationary steam-engine. Each 
has its own legitimate field, which will play its 
proper part in the needs of all civilization. 
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THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


NV. Y. Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

THE Atlanta exposition, officially known as the 
“Cotton States Exposition,” is reported to be ready 
for the opening day, and we are assured that its 
gates will be flung wide next week. We wish it 
every success. The exhibits of natural products, 
manufactured articles, machinery, inventions, and 
works of art will be extensive, varied, and attractive. 
They have been drawn to Atlanta from our own 
states, from several European countries, from 
Spanish-American countries, and from yet other 
parts of the world. The buildings are spacious, 
ornate, and well adapted to their uses. The situa- 
tion is a desirable one. It is to be held at a season 
of the year when the weather is pleasant in northern 
Georgia. The prospects of success for the exposi- 
tion are regarded as excellent by its hopeful mana- 
gers. The planning of the exposition and the prep- 
arations for it have furnished evidence of the enter- 


prise and the ability of its directors. We feel 
bound, at this time, to give them very high com- 
mendation. We suppose that most of the visitors 
to it will be from the southern states; yet we can 
say that those of the residents of other parts of the 
country who are able to spare the time for an autumn 
trip to Atlanta will very surely find it worth their 
while to do so. New Yorkers can travel the whole 
distance overland through a rich, beautiful, and 
inviting domain, or they can take steamer for 
Savannah or Charleston and make the rest of the 
journey by rail. The Atlanta exposition is indeed 
a great thing for the South. It will spread among 
our brethren there a kind of knowledge of which no 
man can ever have too much. It will promote the 
growth of a spirit which serves a beneficent purpose 
wherever it exists. It will be advantageous to every 
interest and all the industries of the community. 
Again, we say, success to it! 


SOCIALISM MODIFYING ITS DEMANDS. 


THE most remarkable change in opinion and feeling during the last year is the reaction from radical- 


ism of every kind. 


fied its demands in Germany. The latest program of the German Socialists contains this clause : 


It is a change not less marked in Europe than in this country. Socialism has modi- 


“The 


Social-Democratic party demands that the offices of public institutions be throughout the Empire put 
within the reach of all, according to democratic principles, and seeks to obtain improvement of the social 


standard of the laboring classes within the limits set by existing form of the state and of society.” 


statements are as follows: 


“ Abolition of privileges connected with the pos- 
session of real estate, such as special representa- 
tion, manor rights, immunity from taxes, and the 
right to entail landed property. 

“ Retention of all public lands in the hands of the 
government, and increase of all such property. The 
land in the possession of corporations and religious 
societies, and real estate owned by charitable and 
educational institutions, must become public prop- 
erty, as well as all forests, fisheries, and water-power. 

“ Communities must have a prior right to purchase 
real estate about to be sold at auction for the benefit 
of creditors. 

“The state or the communities must farm their 
lands, or else rent them to companies of agricultural 
laborers and cottagers. Where this is not conven- 
ient and practical, the land must be leased in small 
parcels to people who will till the soil in person, 
subject to supervision by the state or community. 

“The state to own and keep in repair all public 
highways, railroads, streets, and water-ways. 

“The state to become creditor for all debts of 
money loaned on real estate, the interest to be re- 
duced to the actual cost at which the state obtains 
money. 


Other 


“ Abolition of direct taxes based upon the possible 
revenue from real estate. 

“ Extension of all agricultural schools, and erection 
of new establishments of this kind; lectures to be 
given to agricultural laborers. 

“The laws regarding the liability of employers, as 
now in force where factory employees are concerned, 
must be extended to employers of agricultural la- 
borers. 

“ Compulsory insurance to be enforced everywhere. 
Special courts to be installed to settle differences 
between the laborers and their employers.” 

Korrespondens des Bundes der Landworthe. 
( Berlin, Germany.) 

This demand that legislation for the protection of 
workingmen should be extended to agricultural la- 
borers is the mostimportant. Upon this the Socialists 
base their hopes. The question is, Will the Social- 
ists exercise sporadic influence only, or will they 
gain a firm hold with agricultural laborers? In the 
latter case they will accomplish a double purpose— 
they will put almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of land-owners and gain plenty of “ voting 
cattle.” The farmer who has once lost a harvest 
through a strike will have to give up his business. 
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Die Nation. 

A party program has little value. 
sit down to examine one program after another? 
Not even the politicians know them in detail. These 
old, cumbersome machines of doctrinary politics are 
about as valuable as the royal coaches which figure 
in a court parade; they are useless for practical 
purposes. A few demands that have a chance of 
being granted, and the momentary feeling of the 
public, are of much greater importance in modern 
politics than programs. I am dissatisfied; therefore 
I give my vote to the party which seems to express 
an equal degree of dissatisfaction with myself. It 


(Berlin, Germany.) 
Does a voter 
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is characteristic that the Socialists know how to 
reckon with this impulsiveness, and that they know 
how far they can afford to go with the agricultural 
population. Many things need improvement, say 
the Socialists, but the necessary reforms can be car- 
ried out under the existing form of social and polit- 
ical government. “But,” say some people, “the 
leaders of the Socialists adhere to their old views, 
and hope for the overthrow of society. Their pres- 
ent attitude is, therefore, doubly dangerous.” Yes, 
if the leaders alone made politics. But, after all, 
the mass of voters decide for themselves, and the 
leaders must follow. 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


THE conflict in Cuba continues to command the attention of the world. Spain confesses the magni- 


tude of the revolt and its waste of lives by sending more soldiers each week to the seat of war. 


The bat- 


tles have become more bloody, Spanish officers more cruel to prisoners, and the Cuban rebels more de- 
structive in their dealings with property. 
rapidly toward barbarism. 


The Saturday Review. (London, Eng.) 

When the present trouble began last winter the 
American papers treated it contemptuously as only 
another device to raise more money for the use of 
the Revolutionary Junta in New York. Itis not 
unlikely that they were right. But it turned out that 
Cuba itself was unexpectedly ripe for revolt, and from 
the feeble beginnings, inaugurated by half a dozen 
little bands of marauders scattered in the mountains, 
the movement has spread till it embraces a consid- 
erable part of the island, and is taxing the military 
and financial resources of Spain to the very utmost. 
To the world at large the ultimate issue of the con- 
flict is a matter of indifference. Undoubtedly Spain 
has misruled Cubaasbadly asshe could. But there 
is no reason for believing that the Cubans them- 
selves would improve matters. 

The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The republican risings in Valencia and Castellon 
de la Plana emphasize the pertinency of the Wor/a’s 
recent assertion that the continued withdrawals of 
large bodies of regulars from Spain for the Cuban 
service would invite republican insurrection in Spain, 
witha probability of the overthrow of the monarchy. 
The total permanent strength of the Spanish army is 
115,736men. In ordertocarry outits threat of throw- 
ing an army of 156,000 men into Cuba before winter it 
will have to force out its reserves. The probabilities 
are that if the attempt to subjugate Cuba is long con- 
tinued it will result in the fall of the Spanish monarchy. 
Everything indicates the success of the Cuban home- 
rulers, and if the attempt to prevent it forces the 
overthrow of the viciously incompetent bureaucracy 
which now dominates Spain the world will be the 
better for it. 


If the reports may be half believed the fight is carrying the island 


Th¢e Evening Post. (New York, N. ¥.) 

The rebels expect to go on with their guerilla 
warfare. They expect to compel Spain to maintain 
an army of 50,000 men in the island. They expect 
to make life and property unsafe, to heap up taxa- 
tion, and to discourage or bankrupt Spain at last 
into letting Cuba go. They kept upsuch a struggle 
unavailingly for ten years after 1868, but now say 
they will keep it up for twenty years or until success- 
ful. What would be the outlook for independent 
Cuba? A government by ignorant negroes and ad- 
venturers. Of the total population of 1,630,000, fully 
one half is negro. Fully 76 per cent of the popula- 
tion can neither read nor write. In the whole island 
there is but one school for every 2,105 inhabitants. 
What chance is there of basing a republican govern- 
ment on such a foundation ? 

The Post. ( Washington, D. C.) 

Cuban planters have been depicted as intensely 
loyal to Spain because they equipped and maintained 
a regiment of cavalry and other forces auxiliary to 
the purely Spanish troops, but the cold facts in the 
case make it very evident to those who know of the 
basis upon which the facts rest, that Cuban contribu- 
tions to the Spanish cause have been made practi- 
cally under compulsion. 

The Times-Herald. (Chicago, fil.) 

To assert neutrality is well enough, but it remains 
to be seen whether this government, with its tra- 
ditions and in defiance of a righteous public senti- 
ment, can continue to afford aid and comfort to 
Spanish tyranny. Spain gave hasty recognition to 
the rebellion of the southern states and our own his- 
tory is not lacking in precedent for an acknowledg- 
ment of the belligerent rights of the Cubans. 
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SUMMARY 


HOME. 
Losses by forest fires in the state of 
Excessive 


August 12. 
Washington estimated at $2,000,000. 
heat all over the country; 97 degrees in New York City. 

August 16. The U.S. Cruiser Marblehead sails 
for Beirut te protect Americans in Asia Minor. 

August 19. General election for delegates to a 
constitutional convention is held in South Carolina. 
Two thirds are Tillmanites. 

August 20. The Gumry hotel in Denver, Col., 
wrecked, 22 persons killed——The Cuban pro- 
visional government announced. 

August 21. Six men killed in an explosion at 
Braddock, Pa.——The U. S. Bond Syndicate deposits 
gold in the U. S. Treasury as fast as it is drawn out. 

August 22. The salvation army in Madison, 
Wis., put under arrest for blocking up the streets. 

Negro murderer lynched in Ohio.——Clothing 
workers win their strike in Boston and New York. 

August 23. At Andover, Prof. Ryder is acquitted 
of the charge of heretical teaching. England 
running a new boundary line in Alaska widely 
different from that run by U. S. engineers. 

August 24. A boy confesses misplacing a switch 
to wreck a train in Vermont.——Clothing workers 
win a strike in Boston. 


August 26. Civil service examinations for clerk- 
ships begun by the city of Chicago. 


August 27. The Knights Templar fill Boston for 
their national meeting. New York Liquor Dealers 
Association votes to obey Sunday Closing law.—— 
American Bar Association holds its annual meeting in 

Detroit, Mich.——The president reappoints Mr. Ran- 
som minister to Mexico.— The secretary of warissues 
orders for the dedication of National Military Park 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

August 29. Annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science begins 
in Springfield, Mass. 

August 30. Keir Hardie, English Socialist, 
reaches Chicago and begins his work of agitation. 

A camp of Cuban fillibusters broken up near 
Wilmington, Del. 

August 31. Twenty thousand window glass 
workers obtain an advance of 7% per cent in wages 
by a compromise with their employers at Pittsburg. 
——Fifty per cent advance in pig iron at Birmingham, 
Ala., and a rise in miners’ wages; this restores 
prices and wages to the rates of 1892,——Price of 
wheat in Chicago 61 cents. 

September 5. Destructive forest fires in Southern 
New Jersey.——$5,000,000 gold exported to Europe 
during the week. 

September 7. Forty miners perish in a copper 
mine at Calumet, Mich.—$4,000 of gold goes to 
Europe. 


OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

August 10. China and Japan fix the boundary 
between Formosa and the Philippine Isles.—— 
Resistance to Japan has ceased in Formosa. 

August 12. New Zealand government votes a 
subsidy of $100,000 annually to steamers plying 
between that country and England. 

August 17. Lord Salisbury warns Turkey that 
dismemberment will follow Turkey’s refusal to adopt 
for Armenia the reforms of the Powers.—Irish party 
in British Parliament begins obstructive tactics. 
Republican uprisings in Spanish cities. 

August 20. Lord Wolseley made commander 
in chief of the British army. Artillery barracks 
in Toola, Russia, blown up by nihilists and many 
soldiers killed. 

August 21. Miss Annie S. Peck, an American 
girl, is the third woman to climb the Matterhorn. 

August 23. French authorities permit the Ameri- 
can ambassador to see ex-consul Waller in prison. 

August 24. Twenty-five thousand jute workers 
go out on a strike at Dundee, Scotland. 

August 26. An infernal machine thrown into 
Rothschild’s bank in Paris; new activity of French 
anarchists feared. 

August 28. Reported that the Duke of Orleans 
will recognize the French Republic and abandon 
efforts to regain the throne. 

August 30. Li Hung Chang is made imperial 
chancellor by the emperor of China. ——Nihilistists 
said to be very active in Russia. 

September 5. Rebellion in the province of Kan 
Suh, China, reported to be serious. The Turkish 
government makes unsatisfactory concessions in 
the Armenian question. 

September 6. English Parliament adjourns. 


NECROLOGY. 

August 8. The Rev. Dr. James H. Hargis, 
Methodist preacher and writer. 

August 13. The Rev. Dr. William Dean, first 
Baptist missionary to Siam. 

August 14. Baron Tauchnitz, famous as the 
publisher of cheap reprints of English books, at 
Leipsic, Germany. 

August 16. Ex-U.S. Senator S. B. Maxey of 
Texas. 

August 19. Ex-U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
William Strong——L. W. Volk, the Chicago 
sculptor. 

September 6. Wm. Henry Hurlbert, New York 
editor, author, and politician, at Cadenabbia, Italy. 
Born 1827. 

September 7. At Plainfield, Ill, the Rev. 
Stephen H. Beggs, Methodist minister who preached 
in 1831 the first sermon in Chicago. Born 1801. 





Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR OCTOBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending October 8). 
“ The Growth of the American Nation.” 
I. and II. 
“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” 
Chapters I. and II. 


Chapters 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Republic of Mexico.” 
“ The Constitution of the United States.” 
Sunday Reading for October 6. 


Second Week (ending October 15). 


“ The Growth of the American Nation.” 
III. and IV. 

“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” 
Chapters III., IV., and V. 


Chapters 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ American Society.” 
“ The Relation of Science to Industry.” 
Sunday Reading for October 13. 
Third Week (ending October 22). 
“The Growth of the American Nation.” 
¥. 
“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” 
Chapters VI. and VII. 


Chapter 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“History of Suffrage in Legislation in the United 
States.” 
“ American Poets of To-day.” 
Sunday Reading for October 20. 
Fourth Week (ending October 29). 
“The Growth of the American Nation.” 
VI. 
“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” 
Chapters VIII. and IX. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
City Government of Washington, D. C. 
Sunday Reading for October 27. 


Chapter 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

1. The Lesson. 

2. Reading—*Old Ironsides” by O. W. Holmes, 
with an account of the origin of the poem. 

3. Reading—Legend of the origin of Indian 
corn as told by Longfellow in “ Hiawatha.” 

4. Essay—Famous stories and poems whose 
scenes are laid in the period dealt with in the history 
lesson of the week. 


5. Character Study—Emperor Maximilian and 
Empress Carlotta. 
6. Table Talk—Temperance Legislation at Home 
and Abroad.* 
SECOND WEEK. 


1. The Lesson. 

2. Book Review—* A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
by Mrs. A. E. Barr. 

3. Biographical Sketch—Benjamin Franklin. 

4. The Circle’s interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

5. General Discussion—The Silver Question.* 


THIRD WEEK. 

1. The Lesson. 

2. Reading—Descriptive of the character of 
George III., from “ The Four Georges” by Thack- 
eray. 

3. Essay—A Visit to a Glass Factory. 

4. Short quotations from living American poets. 

5- Conversation. Subject: The Outlook for 
Women Wage Earners.* 


FOURTH WEEK. 

1. The Lesson. 

2. Recitation—“Paul Revere,” by Longfellow. 

3. Original Sketch—My Grandmother’s Spin- 
ning Wheel. 

4. A Description ( with photographs if possible) 
of the City of Washington. 

5- General Discussion : 
Electric Railway.* 


The Future of the 


THE following portions of the C. L. S. C. depart- 
ment work follow closely the Required Readings and 
are designed as a help to the readers. They are 
purely suggestive in their nature and not required 
at all. A few words will suffice to explain to the 
new readers their use: 

In the Outline will be found as evenly portioned 
as possible the amount of reading for each week 
which will allow of finishing the course within the 
year. Whenever reference is made in any part of 
the magazine to Zhe Lesson of the week this part of 
the reading so marked out is meant. 

The Suggestive Programs are offered simply as 
aids for the use of Local Circles, and are to be fol- 
lowed only at pleasure. The main portion of the 
work of the Circles is of course Zhe Lesson, and that 
should occupy the principal part of each meeting. 
Leaders should be appointed, one for all the read- 


*See Current Historw and Opinion. 





Cc. L. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ings, or one for each book, or each part of the work, 
who shall serve as teachers for a specified term, or 
for only one evening, new ones being appointed each 
night in turn. Other exercises bearing on Zhe Les- 
son are given in the Programs and will serve to 
furnish variety, collateral help, and interest. 

The C. LZ. S. C. Notes and Word Studies are 
designed to help clear away any difficulties that may 
be found in the course of study. 

The Questions and Answers will help fix in mind 
leading points in the readings. 

The Question Table may lend spice to the meet- 
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ings. One set of the questions will always be in 
line with the subjects treated in the department of 
Current History and Opinion. 

In the C.Z. S. C. Classes that spirit is fostered 
which binds into the most effective organization, 
persons having the same interests and the same 
objective point in view. 

In the Local Circles all will find a forcible re- 
minder of the great number of co-workers in the 
field, and can learn in great measure of the methods 
employed and the victories won in the different 
localities. 


C. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR OCTOBER. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION.” 

P. 15. “‘Aryans.” From Ariana or Aria, the name 
by which the Sanscrit-speaking immigrants into India 
distinguished themselves from the people among 
whom they settled. The ancient Persians assumed 
the samename. They called their country Iran;which 
is the same word. This term has been taken by 
modern writers on language, and after them by 
writers on political history, to designate all the 
tongues spoken by all the peoples supposed to be- 
long to our race and also to designate the people 
themselves or anything pertaining to them as a whole. 
It includes the whites in America, in Europe (except 
Turks, Hungarians and some smaller peoples) and 
the Hindoos of India. The languages of these 
peoples have common roots out of which their widely 
varying tongues have grown. There is supposed to 
be also common mental and moral elements of char- 
acter and it is to this notion that the reference in the 
text must be referred. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that what is certain is only that the various 
languages called Aryan are at their roots one lan- 
guage. 

P. 16. “ Virile.” Not derived from vir (man) 
but vis (force). It means “forcible” not “manly.” 

P. 17. “Crescent.” Growing; specially applied 
to the moon during the first quarter. The Turkish 
standard bears a picture of a young moon; hence 
the banner of the Turks is called “ the crescent.” 

Occidental. Falling or setting, towards sunset or 
western. 

P. 18. “Hare-brained.” Giddy, heedless, foolish 
asahare. Among English hunters the hare early 
became a type of folly. 

P. 20. “Marco Polo.” A Venetian traveler 
(1254-1324). In company with his father and uncle, 
Marco whena boy traveled across the continent from 
Constantinople into China. He returned by way of 
Sumatra, India and Persia in 1292. He wrote an 


account of his travels in 1298. The book was very 
popular and it continues to be quoted as the oldest 
record of European travel in China. Castile and 
Leon; that is, Spain, Castile. Leon and Aragon had 
been separate kingdoms but were all united under 
Ferdinand and Isabella when Columbus obtained 
help from Spain. Castile and Leon were Isabella’s 
heredicary dominions; Ferdinand inherited Aragon 
ten years after their marriage (1469) and the king- 
doms became one. It is more common to say “ Cas- 
tileand Aragon.” “Castile and Leon ” may convey 
a delicate compliment to Isabella. Castile was so 
named from the numerous castles on its northern 
frontier. 

P. 20. “Northwest passage.” Our attempts to 
reach the North Pole are historically a continuation 
of the efforts to sail round our continent on the 
north. 

P. 21. “Appanage.” From ad (for) and panis 
(bread), for bread. Something to be held asa means of 
support. The custom and the word arose among 
the early French kings; when the king gave his 
sons lands they were said to be an “appanage,” 
something to live upon. 

P. 25. “Bull.” From dzé/a, first a knob then a 
seal. The decrees, decisions and official letters of 
sovereigns were sealed by an impression in wax of 
the knob on the sovereign’s ring. So it was called 
“a bull,” “asealed.” The decrees of the popes now 
have exclusive use of this title. 

P. 28. “The Stone Age.” That stage in the 
growth of a people during which they use imple- 
ments made of stone, as stone hatchets and arrow 
heads ; and have not yet learned the use of iron. 

P. 31. “Monmouth’s insurrection.” Monmouth 
claimed to be a son of Charles II. and to dispute 
the rights of King James II. He lost the battle of 
Sedgemoor July 6, 1685, and was executed in Lon- 
don July rs. 
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P. 32. “ Huguenots,” (hu’ge-nots.) The word be- 
came about 1560 a political nickname for French 
Protestants, but its origin is unknown. It was first 
used at Geneva, Switzerland. Time and the virtues 
of the people have made the nickname a most hon- 
orable title. 

P. 36. Philadelphia ( pAz/os, loving, and ade/phos, 
brother), literally, therefore, “ brotherly love.” 

P. 37. “ Iberian people.” Portuguese and Span- 
iards. In ancient times the peninsula which Spain 
and Portugal share was called Iberia. 

P. 38. New York City is still called Manhattan 
in newspapers. 

P. 40. “Acadia.” Now NovaScotia. This first 
colony was on the Bay of Fundy. The territory af- 
terwards (1713) ceded to the English was bounded 
by the Atlantic, the St. Lawrence (bay and river) and 
a line running north from the mouth of the Penob- 
scot River. 

P. 41. “Portage.” Thespace between the head- 
waters of two streams across which boats had to be 
carried. Portage is from fortare, to carry. 

P. 42. “The lilies of France.” The flag of the 
kings of France bore lilies. 

P. 60. “The Temple.” It means in this case, 
the buildings in London where lawyers and law 
students have their bachelor homes. The place was 
for centuries the religious and military establishment 
of the Knights Templars ; hence its name. 

P. 67. “The Bourbons of France.” From 921 
A. D., the kings of France were called Bourbons. 
The name came from a castle called Bourbon, owned 
by the founder of the family. © 

P. 70. An English “pound ” equals $4.84. 

P. 71. “Scotland before the union.” The 
Scotch had their own parliament until 1707. The 
“union ” simply abolished that parliament and trans- 
ferred all law-making to the common parliament of 
the nation at London. The Irish parliament was 
abolished by a like “ union” in 1801. 

P. 74. “Tory.” This was a nickname. The 
word is from Toiridhe (Irish) and meant pursuer or 
plunderer. The Royalist party got the name near the 
end of the 17thcentury. Since 1832, the party name 
has been “ Conservative.” 

P. 89. “The South Sea.” Balboa, who discov- 
ered the Pacific Ocean (1513), called it the South 
Sea. He crossed the isthmus of Panama, and, as it 


REQUIRED READINGS 1. 
“THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO.” 

1. “ Cochineal” [kéch‘i-neel]. The dried bodies 
of these insects are used in producing the dyestuff 
of the same name. . 

“ Ixtaccihuatl” [ €s-tak-se-hwat’l J. 
“Guaymas” [ gwi’-mas ]. 

“ Chapala” [ shi-pa’-14 J. 
“Hacienda” [ 4-the-an’da ]. 
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runs nearly east and west, he was looking south 
when he first saw the Pacific waters. 

P. 91. “Barbary pirates.” The northern coast 
of Africa west of Egypt was called “the Barbary 
States.” For along time pirates sailed from those 
ports to prey upon commerce. Of course the name 
means “barbarian.” The origin of this piracy dates 


back to the crusades—to the wars between Christians 
and Mohammedans which followed the expeditions 
of European Christians to reconquer the Holy Land. 


“ INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

P. 29. “American bottoms.” The bottom of a 
ship is the part in which goods are placed; hence a 
practice of calling the whole of a freight-carrying 
ship “a bottom.” 

P. 33. “Plantations.” 
monly called plantations. 

P. 36. “Ketch.” The word is probably from 
the Dutch its. A ketch is a small two-masted ves- 
sel. 

P. 38. “Letters of Marque.” Marque is the 
French form of mark. The mark or official stamp 
on a document gave name to some kinds of docu- 
ments. A letter of marque was a commission author- 
izing a private vessel to attack and capture an ene- 
my’s ship and to retain the property so captured, 
The common name for such vessels is “ privateers.” 

P. 39. “Cruisers.” These were privateers. As 
they got all they could capture, the owners, captains 
and crews of such vessels often made larger profits 
than they could hope for in regular trade. 

P. 43. “Textile,” from Z. texese to weave; there- 
fore spinning and weaving industries. 

P. 48. “Everlasting,” commonly contracted to 
“lasting,” a strong woolen cloth much worn in colo- 
nial times ; now used mostly forthe tops of boots and 
in shoes. 

P. 71. “ Pipe-staves,” staves for large casks. In 
present use we say simply “staves,” kinds of staves 
being distinguished as “oak,” “pine,” etc. 

P. 79. “Manhattan Island.” The territory now 
embraced in New York City. 

P. 100. “Bloomery,” a furnace for melting iron 
ore and fashioning it into blooms. The application 
of the word 4/00m to a rough mass of iron or steel 
probably arose from the resemblance of the glowing 
metal to a flower. 


The colonies were com- 


‘©THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 

6. “Campeche” [k&m-pa’-cha ]. 

7. “Conquistadores” [kong-kwis’-ta-doors ]. 

8. “ Jeniquen” [ha-né’kan]. Better known to 
commerce as Sisal hemp. 

g. “Pueblo” [ pdd-a’blo]. 
Spanish form of people. 

10. “Chihuahua” [ ché-w4’-wa ]. 

11. “Morelos” [ mo-ra’-lés ]. 


The word is the 
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12. 
13. 
14. 


“Chiapas” [ che-a’-pis ]. 
“Panoche” [ pa-no’-ky J. 
“ Pulque” [ pul’ka, w as in fd/. ] 
15. “ Rebozos” [re-bo’-thos ]. 
16. “Guadalajara” [ gw4-da-la-ha’ra J. 
17. “ Tortilla” [tor-tel/lya ]. 
18. “Plaza” [pla-zi]. Any kind of a public 
square or a market place. 


“THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

1. “ Autonomous,” axféos, self, and zomos, law or 
self-governed. The colonists might govern them- 
selves and yet be subject to the crown precisely as 
the people of a state now govern themselves and 
yet are subject to the national government. 

2. The New Kingdom of Italy and the New 
German Empire are the conspicuous illustrations of 
this paragraph. 

3. “Teutonic” is here used as wider than Ger- 
manic. The Teutones were one German tribe, but 
their name has come to be used for the entire race 
including Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, 
German and English. All are spoken of as having 
a Teutonic origin. 

4. By “metaphysical” the author here means 
intellectual and moral traits including habits of 
thought and feeling. 

5. “Ethnically.” From ethnos, race. Their 
race feeling had been weakened somewhat by living 
apart. When they came closer together it revived. 

6. They believed that Parliament had invaded 
the sphere of the local governments existing under 
and subject only to the king. 

7. Notice that the people as individuals, not the 
local governments under the crown, took the first 
steps toward independence, organized, defended, 
and conquered independence. 

8. “Particularism.” The term is borrowed from 
German politics. It there means devotion to the 
interests of one’s own province. 

9. “Norms.” From norma, a law orrule. The 
term is borrowed from natural history where norm 
means atype. The word frincip~les may here be 
associated with norms to explain the idea. 


“ AMERICAN SOCIETY.” 

1. “Evolution.” This word is now commonly 
used as it is used in this place, tomean a progress- 
ive, gradual development, or more simply, a growth. 

2. “Guadalupe Hidalgo.” By established custom, 
a treaty between nations takes the name of the 
place where the treaty is negotiated. These cus- 
toms in naming public acts of governments are in- 
teresting. In England alaw is designated in part 
by the name of the sovereign in whose reign it is 
enacted. For example, “Victoria” is part of the 
customary description of any law passed while she 
is queen. The names of the presidents are not 
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among us put into the description of our laws; but 
the more common method is to use the date when 
a law receives the signature of a president. State 
laws are also referred to by date. 

3. “The Monroe Doctrine.” President Monroe 
(1817-1825). The doctrine is contained in two 
paragraphs of his message dated December 2, 1823. 
The substance of the doctrine is that: The United 
States would consider any attempt on the part of 
the European powers /o extend their system to this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
The reason for this statement was this: South 
American provinces of Spain and Portugal had 
rebelled and become free republics, and an attempt 
was being made to unite the other European Powers 
in an attempt to reconquer these lost provinces of 
Spain and Portugal. 


“THE RELATION OF SCIENCE TO INDUSTRY.” 

1. Aristotle is often called “the Stagirite” be- 
cause he was born at Stagiria, in Greece (born 
382 B.C. died 322 B.C.). His observations on 
animals and animal life command modern respect. 
His works have come down to us in an imperfect 
state. The latest found is a treatise on the Con- 
stitution of Athens, discovered in 1891. 

2. “The Bagdad Revival.” Bagdad was during 
the ninth century the center of Arabian culture and 
power. 

3. “ Witchcraft.” A case of witchcraft has 
recently occured in Clonmel, Ireland, where a man 
killed his wife on the plea that he was trying to 
subdue the witch in possession of her. 

4. “Magic.” The magi were a casté of priests 
among the Persians. Their name was given, on the 
theory that they were supernaturally wise, to a 
number of pretended arts by which cunning men 
claimed to produce effects by the aid of supernatural 
beings or by secret knowledge of nature. 

5. “The philosopher’s stone.” An imaginary 
stone sought for by the alchemists because it was 
said to have the power to turn common metals into 
gold. 

6. “Elixir of life.” Elixir is the form given in 
Arabic for the Greek word rendered by us philoso- 
pher’s stone. Its first meanipg seems to have been 
a dry powder. One form which the superstition 
took was the belief that a mixture could be made 
which would bring back youth and indefinitely pro- 
long life. 

7. “Alchemy.” 
mingling of liquids. 


The word originally meant a 
The so-called art was that of 
making gold by some mixture of other metals. 

8, “John Kepler.” He was bornin Wiirtemberg, 


Germany, in 1571, and died in Bavariain 1630. He 
was successively professor of mathematics at Gratz, 
Prague, and Linz universities and after 1600 was 
royal astronomer. 
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“THE HISTORY OF SUFFRAGE IN LEGISLATION. 

1. “Democratic.” That is composed of the 
people in mass without regard to wealth or rank. 

2. “Homogeneity.” From somos, like or similar, 
and genos, kind. That is, of like kind, similar in 
character or qualities. 

3. Indented. Cut or notched. Formal agree- 
ments for service as well as other papers were made 
in two copies, the two copies were laid together and 
indented (cut or notched) by a common line; or 
the two were made on a common piece of parchment 
and then cut in two by a notched line. The two 
copies would thus fit into each other and show that 
they were the same in duplicate. An indeniure was 
an agreement indented in this way. We have 
dropped the practice but we keep the word indenture 
in deeds and otherlegal papers. At the time spoken 
of in the text, an indented servant was usually an 
ignorant person. 

4. The “General Court” is the legislature of 
Massachusetts. 

5. “Freehold” means a piece of land owned by its 
occupant; freeholder is the opposite of tenant or 
leaseholder. The forty shillings meant the value of 
the land annually. 

6. “ Pounds and shillings.” The colonists used 
English terms for money. The exact value varied, 
but four shillings were normally the equal of a dollar 
and twenty made a pound. 

7. “Proclamation money.” Money the value of 
which was declared by some public notice. The 
expression points us to the irregularities in money 
and to the differences in the money of different 
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colonies. 

8. “Enabling act.” An act of Congress pre- 
scribing the steps to be taken by the inhabitants of 
a territory in order to become a state in the Union. 
Utah is now taking such steps under an enabling act. 

9g. “Ordinance.” Prescribing an order of pro- 
ceeding. Since 1787, the term “enabling act” has 
come to be employed in laws fixing the things to be 
done in order to convert a territory into a state. 

10. In Pennsylvania paying a tax, however small, 
is a condition of voting and the payment of mini- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


mum tax by politicians for poor voters has been a 
practice which is now forbidden by law. ‘ 

11. “If not taxed.” Indians in tribes are not 
taxed; a taxed Indian is one who owns property 
individually. Indians not taxed own no property 
individually ; the property belongs to the tribe as a 
community. 

12. “Edmunds Anti-Polygamy act.” Acts of 
Congress are often named for general reference after 
the senators or representatives who may be chairmen 
of the committee reporting them to the House in 
which they first pass; but the legal reference is by 
date of approval by the president. 


“AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY.” 

I. “Magazine verse” is not a title for an inferior 
kind of poetry. The greater half of the best poetry 
has first appeared in newspapers and magazines. 

2. “W.C. Bryant” (born 1794 died 1878). His 
“ Thanatopsis” was publishedin the Morth American 
Review in September, 1817. Some critics regard the 
date as the birthday of American poetry. 

3. “Edgar A. Poe” (born 1809, died 1849). 
His first volume of poems, “Tamerlane and Other 
Poems” was printed in 1827. In 1845, he published 
“The Raven and Other Poems.” Note that his in- 
fluence began to be strong only after his death. 

4. “Max Nordau,” a living German writer. The 
main theme of his book is that the mind of Europe 
is in decadence. 

5. The historical and standard classification of 
poetry is lyric, epic, and dramatic. The first is a 
song, the second a story, the third a play. 

6. “Jingoism,” offensively boastful and bluster- 
ing patriotism, from an old oath, “ By jingo,” made 
popular in England about 1878 by a political ditty. 
Jingo is probably a gipsy word. 

7. The principal pieces of this literature are the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, and Zhe Federalist. 

8. The “ Harriet question” involves the whole 
history of the two women closely associated with 
him and is disagreeably prominent in all or nearly 
all writings about Shelley. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION.” 


1. Q. What is one of the most striking facts of 
history? A. The growth on the American conti- 
nent in the last three hundred years of a nation 
which now ranks among the great powers of the 
world. 


a. Q. 


What is the meaning of the four centuries, 


just closing? A. The occupation of the world by 
the advancing civilization of Europe. 
3- Q. What was Christendom in the fifteenth cen- 
tury? A. A mere island in an ocean of hostile forces. 
4. Q. What three forces helped to increase the 
power of this weak andisolated civilization? A. Com- 
merce, colonization, philanthropy. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


5. Q. What is the foundation of power, and how 
is it won? A. Material wealth, and that is won by 
trade. 

6. Q. When did the eyes of a European first rest 
on the soil of America? A. On the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1492. 

7. Q. Whd was the first European to sight the 
main land of North America? A. John Cabot, an 
Englishman. 

8. Q. What was the primary purpose of emigra- 
tion? A. Material welfare. 

9g. Q. What part of North America did the 
French occupy? A. The St. Lawrence Valley. 

10. Q. Where did the English form a series of 
colonies? A. Along the Atlantic coast. 

11. Q. When and by whom was a settlement 
made at St. Augustine? A. By the Spaniards in 1565. 

12. Q. Where was the first English colony es- 
tablished on the American coast? A. At James- 
town, Virginia. 

13. Q. The cultivation of what plant had a large 
influence in the success of this colony? A. To- 
bacco. 

14. Q. To what policy did the founders of the 
Carolinas adhere? A. The Maryland policy of re- 
ligious liberty. 

15. Q. For whose benefit was Georgia founded ? 
A. For bankrupts, who in that day were imprisoned 
until they should pay their debts. 

16. Q. Why did the Puritans come to America? 
A. To worship as they desired. 

17. Q. What was one of the first acts of these 
colonists? A. To found the school which has 
grown to be Harvard University. 

18. Q. What settlement adopted the Bible as 
their code of government? A. Thesettlement made 
at New Haven in 1638. 

19. Q. Who formed the first written constitution 
of America? A. The people of Hartford and 
neighboring towns met in 1639 and formed the first 
written constitution of America. 

20. Q. For what purpose were the northern Eng- 
lish colonies founded? A. With the single ex- 
ception of New Hampshire they were founded for a 
religious purpose. 

214. Q. How much territory did the Dutch claim ? 
A. All the land between the Connecticut and Dela- 
ware Rivers. 

22. Q. What territory was claimed by the Eng- 
lish? A. All the country as far north as Labrador 
and as far south as the Spanish possessions, and 
west to the Pacific Ocean. 

23. Q. What did the peace of 1763 grant to 
England? A. All the French possessions east of 
the Mississippi. 

24. Q. What was the religion of the colonies 
along the coast ? 
some form. 


A. Almost entirely Protestant in’ 
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25. Q. What was the beginning of the American 
system of public schools? A. The Massachusetts 
statutes of 1642 and 1647, which required the main- 
tenance of a sufficient school in each town and pro- 
vided for compulsory attendance. 

26. Q. What was the first American newspaper? 
A. The Boston Mews Letter, founded in 1704. 

27. Q. What was the English idea of colonies? 
A. That they should produce commodities which 
could not be produced in the mother-country and 
which the mother-country needed, that they should 
consume what she had to sell, and should trade with 
no other nation. 

28. Q. How were colonial affairs managed ? 
A. By acommittee of the British privy council, un- 
der the names of the “Lords of the Committee of 
Trades and Plantations.” 

29. Q. On what ground did the English tax the 
colonies? A. On the ground that their defense in 
the late war had cost large sums to the British treas- 
ury. 

30. Q. For what principle did the colonists con- 
tend? A. There should be no taxation without the 
assent of those who were to pay. 

31. Q. How were the different acts of oppres- 
sion received in America? A. Earnest remonstran- 
ces were sent to the king and the leading merchants 
united in a resolution to import no more English 
goods until the obnoxious laws should be repealed. 

32. Q. What five bills were introduced into Par- 
liament by Lord North? A. (1.) To close the port 
of Boston. (2.) To annul the charter of Massachu- 
setts. (3.) That any British official indicted for mur- 
der in Massachusetts should be tried in England. 
(4.) To quarter troops on citizens. (5.) To permit 
the free exercise of the Roman Catholic worship in 
Canada, and extend the boundary of that province 
to the Ohio River. 

33- Q. What did the surrender of Burgoyne 
show? A. That the insurgents were likely to main- 
tain their independence. 

34. Q. When was peace made with England? 
A. In 1783. 

35- Q. What did the confusion and distress of 
the next half dozen years show? A. That without 
an adequate government civil society can make no 
assured progress. 


“INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

1. Q. How has the area of the United States 
increased since the Revolution? A. By purchase, 
by conquest, and by cession. 

2. Q. What is the total area of our national 
domain? A. 3,558,009 square miles. 

3. Q. How has the “public domain” of the 
United States been diminished? A. By sales to 
settlers, grants to states for educational and other 
purposes, and grants to railroads. 
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4. Q. Of what do the natural resources of the 
United States consist? A. Almost every species of 
raw material essential to make a nation great in the 
three lines of development—agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce. 

5. Q. What gave a new impetus to the develop- 
ment of our mineral resources? A. The discovery 
of great quantities of gold in California in 1849. 

6. Q. Since 1820, from what countries has 
nearly one half of the immigrationcome? A. From 
Ireland and the German states. 

7. Q. What truth is evident to all who study to 
any extent the immigration to this country? A. 
The descendants of recruits from all nationalities 
become in one or two generations thoroughly 
American. 

8. Q. What are the basic elements of our indus- 
trial evolution? A. Land, resources, and people. 

g. Q. In order that industrial development may 
take place, what vitalizing element must be added ? 
A. The vitalizing element of intelligence, inventive 
genius, and courage. 

10. Q. What advantage has the American nation 
over most great nations? A. Its beginnings are 
clearly defined, its growth readily traceable, its ex- 
pansion matters of record. 

11. Q. What was the ambition of the colonists 
at first? A. To bea prosperous agricultural people. 


12. Q. Under what system were the industries 


of the world conducted? A. The domestic 
system. 

13. Q. What idea had the Virginia colonists 
concerning the respectability of the different occu- 
pations? A. That planting and agriculture were 
far more respectable than commercial and manufac- 
turing pursuits. 

14. Q. In what enterprises did the colonists at 
Plymouth become interested? A. Manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises, 

15. Q. What branch of manufacture did the 
northern colony naturally begin? A. Shipbuilding. 

16. Q. At the time of the Revolution what city 
was first in naval architecture? A. Philadelphia. 

17. Q. Upon what has the development of ship- 
building largely rested? A. The inventive genius 
of residents of Philadelphia. 

18. Q. What was probably the cause of the 
slow progress of the shipbuilding industry in Vir- 
ginia? A. Ordinances in prohibition of commerce, 
under acts of Parliament. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


19. Q. What event gave the Massachusetts 
colony quite a start in the woolen industry? A. 
The expulsion from Yorkshire, England, of Pastor 
Ezekiel Rogers and his flock. 

20. Q. What does the presence of fulling mills 
indicate? A. That the weaving of cloths was suf- 
ficient not only to clothe the people in the vicinity 
but to give a surplus for trade. 

21. Q. At the close of the seventeenth century 
what colonies had the most exports? A. Virginia 
and Maryland. 

22. Q. What industry kept pace with the manu- 
facture of woolen cloths? A. Cotton spinning and 
weaving. 

23. Q. What was the effect of war on the manu- 
facture of cloth? A. It increased its manufacture. 

24. Q. What hindered manufactures in all the 
colonies? A. Scarcity of labor. 

25. Q. What aid does the evolution of industry 
reyuire? A. The printing press. 

26. Q. Where was the first printing press es- 
tablished? A. At Cambridge, Mass., in 1639. 

27. Q. What was the great aid to the spread of 
printed information? A. The copyright. 

28. Q. Prior to the Revolution, what were the 
two rival towns for printing? A. Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

29. Q. Why had the papers a small circulation? 
A. Materials were costly, the price of labor was 
high, and the country sparsely settled. 

30. Q. Howisthe progress of social life marked? 
A. By domestic architecture and the textile industry. 

31. Q. Who was the first founder who worked 
in brass and iron on the western continent? A. 
Joseph Jenks. 

32. Q. What was the result of the attempt to 
have each town regulate its own wages? A. The 
working people sought new abodes and attempted 
to live independent of legislative restriction. 

33- Q. Whatis a remarkable fact concerning 
wages during the seventeenth century? A. That 
they remained almost uniform. 

34. Q. How must the real wage be determined ? 
A. By considering the prices which the laborer is 
obliged to pay for the necessaries of life. 

35- Q. What did the old English relation of 
master and servant, and attempts at legislative 
regulation of wages show? A. That the feudal 
system still exercised considerable power over the 
minds of the leaders. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE—I. 


1. What and when was the first original work 
published in New England? 

2. What diarist of the Colonial period was nick- 
named the “ Puritan Pepys”? 

3. Who is the author of the old “ New England 
Primer” ? 

4. How many books did Cotton Mather publish ? 

5. How did his “ Magnalia” compare in popular- 
ity with other books of that day ? 

6. Who was the proper “ Laureate of Puritan- 
ism”? What his most noted work? 

7. Who was the first American to cultivate the 
art of literary phrasing ? 

8. -Who established the first circulating library 
in America ? 

g. What objection had Franklin’s mother-in-law 
made to his marriage with her daughter ? 

10. Who wrote the famous article on religious 
liberty incorporated in the charter of Rhode 
Island ? 

11. Who gave the first account in history of 
Niagara Falls ? 

12. What political writer under the signature 
“Camillus,” wrote a series of able essays in defense 
of Jay’s treaty with Great Britain? 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT—I. 


1. What English philosopher devised a “grand 
model” for the government of one of the American 
colonies ? 5 

2. By what treaty was Acadia ceded to England? 

3. From what battlefield were the two opposing 
commanders borne at the decisive moment mortally 


wounded ? 

4. What is the most probable explanation of the 
origin of the term “ Yankee”? 

5. Which part of the Constitution of the United 
States ought to be termed the “ Elastic Clause” ? 

6. Of whom was it said, “ He touched the dead 
corpse of public credit, and it sprang upon its feet” ? 

7. What city was the birthplace of steam naviga- 
tion in America ? 

8. What three names are connected with the 
invention of the steamboat ? 

9. Who established the first printing press in the 
American cobor ‘es ? 

10. What -ivention in the colonial period brought 
about an enormous increase in the cotton in- 
dustry ? 
jJ-Oct. 
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PSYCHOLOGY—I. 

1. What method of study is largely used by the 
modern psychologists ? 

2. The labors of what philosopher of the seven- 
teenth century rendered experimental psychology 
inevitable ? 

3. Who was probably the founder of the Englis 
school of psychology? . 

4. Who was probably the first Englishman to 
teach that “experience is the basis of knowledge” ? 

5. Who was called by the ancients, “the father 
of those who know” ? 

6. To what physical science is psychology closely 
related? 

7- What are the generally 
powers ? 

8. What are the only direct outward effects of 
our will? 

9g. What is the explanation of the fact that a 
reader while absorbed in the perusal of a battle- 
scene feels a slight tension in his muscular system? 

10. What is the effect of careless observation on 
our knowledge of things ? 
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CURRENT EVENTS—I. 

1. Why is the prize in the yacht races at New 
York called the America’s Cup? 

2. Name the American yachts which have won 
in the British-American races ? 

3. How far is Ku Chung from Pekin? 

4. What states have rejected free silver resolu- 
tions and the party in whose conventions such reso- 
lutions failed of adoption? : 

5. In what places and in what kind of mills were 
wages raised in August? 

6. Why have iron and steel risen in price since 
June? 

7. What has been proved by the action of the 
New York police in closing saloons on Sunday ? 

8. Where is the island of Formosa, and to what 
nation does it now belong? 

g. Where is Jackson’s Hole and how many male 
Bannock Indians are there? 

10. When was the battle of Sedan fought, what 
great German general commanded the German ar- 
mies, and where is Sedan ? 

What error is Captain Sumner accused of, 
and what penalty would follow his conviction ? 

12. Give the dates of Labor Days in as many 
states as you can. 

13. Describe the Island of Cuba and tell where 
the war is going on. 


Il. 
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CLASS OF 1896.—* TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, I1l.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. 
Lewis, Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton 
Smith, Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Dora D. McKean, 46 Fiftieth 
St., Franklin, Pa. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP, 


OnE of the class of ’96, a member of Troop E. 
Second Cavalry, at Fort Windgate, New Mexico, 
writes: “I have pursued my readings as a solitary 
reader; but our watchword ‘ Never be discouraged’ 
has sustained me in fighting my way through to the 
third goal, and Iam now most hopeful of passing 
under the arches to graduation with my fellow Truth 
Seekers of the Class of ’96. The filling out of the 


memoranda is only a drop in the bucket, as an 
evidence of good faith in the Chautauqua course. 
Chautauqua led me on from day to day into many 
avenues of thought I had never ventured into before. 
I felt the need of more books and a good dictionary. 
I bought the Encyclopedia Britannica, a dictionary, 
and a few other good books, and have ordered 


others. I am storing away good, healthy material 
to think about and to talk about. I could prove 
how very helpful Chautauqua has been to me in 
many ways.” 

ANOTHER member of ’96 writes from Newfound- 
land: “I am sending memoranda filled up to the 
best of my ability; also those for the Current 
History and Cpinion course. I cannot speak too 
highly of the C. L. S.C. My reading before taking 
up the course and since passing through my _ proba- 
tion for the ministry has been of a rather desultory 
character. I have ndw completed my third year, 
and the more I know of the course the more intense 
becomes my attachment for it.” 


CLASS OF 1899.—*THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. John C. Martin, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—C. A. Carlisle, South Bend, Ind.; John 
Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Wilson, Osaka, Japan ; 
Edward Marsden, Alaska; Mrs. Katharine L. Stevenson, Chicago, 
Ill. 


C. CLASSES. 


1899. 


Secretary—Miss Isabella Smart, Brielle, N. J. 
Treasurer and Buiiding Trustee—John C. 
Mexico, N. Y. 
CLASS EMBLEMS—THE FLAG AND THE FERN LEAF. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 


Whiteford, 


EVERY new C. L. S.C. class enrolls in its member- 
ship missionaries from the foreign field, and ’g99 is 
no exception. Several missionaries have already 
been enrolled and more will follow their example. 

THE Class of ’99 started on its career with an 
enrollment of nearly four hundred at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., fifty-two from the New England Assembly, 
forty-six from the Connecticut Valley Assembly, 
twenty-five at Monterey on the Pacific Coast and 
greater or less additions from other Assemblies all 
over the country. 

THE ’99’s chose for their name The Patriots as 
they begin their four years’ work with the American 
year. The U. S. flagand the fern leaf are their em- 
blems, Canadian members having the privilege of 
using their own national emblem; their motto is 
“Fidelity, Fraternity.” 

THE ’99’s in New York City are likely to keep 
their enthusiasm up to a high pitch all through the 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Barnard of this class, 
whose home is in the Carnegie Music Hall Studios, 
announce that they will be at home to all members 
of the class on the third Saturday afternoon of every 
month from October to May. They hope that all 
members of ’99 in the city will be able to drop in at 
some time during the afternoon mentioned. The 
meeting will be entirely informal and of a purely 
social character. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

AT the opening of a new year, graduates are re- 
minded that the special course on Current History 
and Opinion, which proved both profitable and pop- 
ular last year, will be continued. This course en- 
ables graduates to keep in touch with the best 
thought of the times and at the same time pursue 
other lines of study if they feel so disposed. The 
Current History course includes the department of 
that title in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and Judson’s “ The 
Growth of the American Nation.” The fifty-cent 
fee enrolls a member and supplies him with the 
necessary memoranda. 


CLASS OF 1895.—“ THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—W. F . Crafts, Ph.D., Washington, D.C. 
Vice Presidents—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O.; the Rev. 
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J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Miss Mary Davenport, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Robert A. 
Miller, Canton, O. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. H. L. Holloway, Akron, O. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Frances T. Sitherwood, 
Bloomington, III. 

Treasurer—R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

Class Trustee—George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 

CLASS FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 

THE ’95’s have now joined the ranks of the 
graduates and with their four years’ work behind 
them are looking forward to fresh fields of action. 
Fortunately Chautauqua never leaves the newly 
fledged graduate in the dark as to what to do next, 
and many valuable special courses are offerec to 
the student from which he may select. 

From Ohio: “Herewith I send the memoranda 
which complete my four years’ course of study. It 
has been a pleasure and profit. No other pursuit of 
my life has been attended with such gratifying re- 
sults.” 

From Connecticut: “I regret very much that I 
cannot attend the graduating exercises of my class 
at the Chautauqua Assembly and pass through the 
golden gate as my two daughters did two years ago. 
I have enjoyed the readings for the past four years 
and the writing out of the memoranda has been 
a tonic and an inspiration, bringing back youthful 
memories and ambitions.” 

From Minnesota: “I take pleasure in being able 
to tell you that I have mailed to the Buffalo office 
my four and twelve-page memoranda for the last 
three years’ work, having sent one year’s work in 
some time ago. This is my graduation year, and 
although my work on these papers is anything but 
satisfactory to me, or what it should be, it has un- 
doubtedly been like that. of many others, done un- 
der many difficulties, and I feel gratified that I have 
been able to accomplish it at all. I would not part 
with the benefit that has been derived from this 
course for any consideration.” 


CLASS OF 1894.—* THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“ Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, D.D., Oil City, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. D. A. Cunningham, D.D., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, D.D., Danville, Ky.; 
the Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, N. Y.; J. A. Moore, 
Pittsburg, Pa.: Mrs. Frederick Belden, Norwalk, Conn.; Mrs. 
Sarah J. McCulloch, Muncie, Ind.; Mrs. G. H. Bunnell, New 
Haven, Conn.; Miss Carrie S. Hamill, Keokuk, Ia.; Mrs. A. 
G. Brice, Chester, S. C.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, 
Canada; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Aurora, IIl. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Caddie Whaley, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thomson, Nor- 
walk, Corin. 

Treasurer—Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Class Poet—W. W. Phelan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Class H istorian—Miss Margaret F . Lee, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 

CLASS FLOWER—CLOVER. 
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CLASS OF 1893.—“THE ATHENIANS.” 
“ Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. M. D. Lichliter, Sharpsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. F. Ashton, Hamilton, O.; the 
Rev. Chas. D. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. Henry 
Levy, New York City, N. Y.; Mrs. Robert Gentry, Chicago, I1.; 
Mrs. C. B. Wingate, Mentone, Cal.; Mrs. John Green, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Miss Kate McGillioray, Port Clayborn, Can.; Miss Emma F. 
Freer, Kingston, N. Y.; Miss Mary A. Kingsley, Cleveland, O. 

Secretary—Miss Pearl A. Bemis, Rockford, IIl. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Trustee—George E. Vincent, Chicago University, Chicago, 
Ill. 


CLASS EMBLEM—ACORN. 


CLASS OF 1892.—* THE COLUMBIA.” 
“ Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—T. E. McCray, Bradford, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. J. L. Hurlbut, New York,W. J. Booth, 
Titusville, Pa. 

District Vice Presidents—Mrs. J. H. Vincent, Topeka, 
Kan.; Mrs. J. H. Fryer, Canada; C. L. Williamson, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Frank Beard, Illinois; J. T. Barnes, New 
Jersey; the Rev. Thomas Cardus, New York; Miss Emeline 
Rosborough, S. C. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. B. Clarke, Andover, N,. Y. 

Treasurer—J. D. Clarkson, Carthage, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER—CARNATION. 


CLASS OF 1891.—* THE OLYMPIANS.” 
“ So run that ye may obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. H. R. Palmer, New York. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; the Rev. J. M. Durrell, Tilton, N. Hs J. H. Fryer, 
Galt, Canada; Mrs. L. E. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Mary 
Chapman, Concord, N. C.; Mrs. Harriet Bull, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Mary Barkdull, Sidney, O.; Mrs. William Breeder, Santa 
Fé, New Mexico; Mrs, J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. George F. Guernsey, Independence, Kan.; Miss C. L. Sar- 
geant, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. C. Janes, Randolph, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—W.H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss J. E. Barber, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Historian—M. A. Daniels, New Britain, Conn. 

CLASS FLOWERS—LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE, 


CLASS OF 1890.—* THE PIERIANS.” 
“ Redeeming the time.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Prof. D. A. McClenahan, D.D., Allegheny, Pa. 
Vice Presidents—C. W. Nickerson, Sunbury, Pa.; Z, L. White, 
Columbus, O.; Miss Elizabeth Gunther, Racine, Wis.; Prof. R. 
A. Armstrong, Morgantown, W. Va.; Miss Carrie McKee, Rem- 
ington, Ind. 
Eastern Secretary—Miss Mary H. Morse, Tryon, N. C, 
Western Secretary—Mrs. Abbie A. Newman, Delevan, IIL. 
Class Trustee—H. B. Waterman, D.D., Oak Park, IIL. 
Treasurer—Mrs. P. C. Houston, Jamestown, N. Y. 
CLASS FLOWER—TUBEROSE. 





CLASS OF 1889.—*“ THE ARGONAUTS.” 
“ Knowledge unused for the good of others is more 
vain than unused gold.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Miss Laura A. Shotwell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Vice Presidents—Rev. W. A. Hutchinson, D. D., Jackson, 
0.; Mrs. J. R. Hawes, Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. Pauline Leech, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary and Class Trustee—Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, 
N.Y. 
Treasurer—QO. M. Allen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLASS FLOWER—DAISY. 























CLASS OF 1888.—* THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“ Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—S. C. Johnson, Racine, Wis.; Mrs. 
Mattie R. McCabe, Sidney, Ohio; Mrs. D. A. Cunningham? 
Wheeling, W. Va.; W.S. Wight, Cleveland, O. ; Mrs. J. Wat- 
son Selvage, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. L. A. Stevens, Albion, 
N. Y.; S. H. French, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Secretary—Miss Belle Douglass, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—Russell L. Hall, New Canaan, 
Conn. 

Class Chronicler—Mrs. A. C. Teller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLASS COLORS—NATIONAL, RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, 












CLASS FLOWER—THE GERANIUM, 





CLASS OF 1887.—“ THE PANSIES.” 
“ Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Frank Russell, Bridgeport, Conn. 

First Vice President—James H. Taft, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Second Vice President—Rev. G. R. Alden, May’s Landing, 
N. J. 

Third Vice President—Mrs. Harry A. Pratt, Sedalia, Mo. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss C. A. Teal, 520 Washington Avenue, 
; Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Western Secretary—Rev. Rollin Marquis, Sedalia, Mo. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—Dr. Frank Russell, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Decennial Committee—James H. Taft, 480 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss C. A. Teal, 520 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Rollin Marquis, Sedalia, Mo.; Mrs. H. 
A. Pratt, Sedalia, Mo.; Pres. Ex-Officio. 

CLASS FLOWER—PANSY. 
























CLASS OF 1886—* THE PROGRESSIVES.” 
“ We study for light to bless with light.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. L. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Belle F. Cummings, Wellsville, N. Y.; 
Miss S. Soule, Oneonta, N. Y.; Mrs. Groesbeck, Titusville, 
Pa.; Mr. Babbitt, Vermont; Mrs. S.C. Wellington, California ; 
Mrs. T. A. Poole, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Mrs. Adele A. Sargent, 
Georgia ; Rev. R. S. Pardington, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Seéretary—Mrs. R. E. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. D. Clarkson, Carthage, Mo. 

Trustee of Class Building—Mrs. L. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 
Class Poet—Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Evanston, Ill. 
CLASS FLOWER—ASTER. 

CLASS COLORS—CREAM AND SHRIMP PINK. 













THE Class of ’86 is already planning for its de- 
cennial, which will occur next summer. The class 
was a large one, and the decennial, it is hoped, will 
bring back to Chautauqua many who have not vis- 
ited their alma mater for a decade. 








CLASS OF 1885.—*THE INVINCIBLES.” 
«Press on, reaching after those things which are before.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 
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Vice Presidents—Mrs. O. L. Mead, 224 West 45th Street, New 
York City, N. Y.; E. C. Dean, Delhi, N. Y.; Mrs. C. A. 
Hinkley, Delhi, N. Y.; Mrs. E.C. Elwell, Newark Valley, 
m3. 

Secretary—Miss Carrie Cooper, 71 Park Street, Montclair, 
mm 3 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. L. Ensign, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

CLASS FLOWER—HELIOTROPE. 


THE Class of ’85 celebrated its decennial anniver- 
sary at Chautauqua on August 17, with appropriate 
ceremonies, which included a history, poem, and an 
interesting presentation service, at which time the 
class presented to Chautauqua some graceful rustic 
seats for St. Paul’s Grove. They form a very at- 
tractive addition to the beautiful grove, which is 
thus being enriched by the gifts of the C. L. S. C. 


CLASS OF 1884.—* THE IRREPRESSIBLES.” 
“ Press forward ; he conquers who will.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. W. D. Bridge, Chelsea, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. C.G. Hudson, Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. 
E. J. L. Baker, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. J. D. Park, Cincinnati, 
O.; Dexter Horton, Seattle, Wash.; George Minn, Fredonia, 
N. Y.; J. W. Fairbanks, Seattle, Wash.; Miss Nellie Stone, 
Oswego, N.Y. 

Recording Secretary—Adelaide L. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Nellie Stone, Oswego, N. Y 

Treasurer—Mary E. Young, Nashville, Tenn. 

Class Trustees—W.D. Bridge, Mrs. E. J: L. Baker, Mrs. S. 
E. Parker. 

Executive Committee—Misses Sarah N. Graybill, Lizzie 
Parmlee, Addie Stone, Mrs. Amelia Faulkner, Mrs. H. H. 


Moore, Mrs. S. E. Parker. 
CLASS FLOWER—GOLDEN-ROD.” 


CLASS OF 1883.—*THE VINCENTS.” 
“ Step by step we gain the heights.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Miss Annie Gardner, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. A. D. Alexander, Franklin, Pa. ; Mrs. 
M. A. Watts, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—M. J. Perrine. 

Treasurer—H. E. Eddy. 

Banner Bearer—E. Tuttle, Jr., Busti, N. Y. 

CLASS FLOWER—SWEET PEA. 


CLASS OF 1882.—* THE PIONEERS.” 
“ From height to height.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Denver, Col. 

Vice Presidents—A. M. Martin, Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. J. 
L. Hurlbut, New York City, N. Y.; Mrs. G. W. Barlow, Mich- 
igan ; Miss Cole, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. F. Curtis, Genesee, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. D. Wilder, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

CLASS SYMBOL—A HATCHET. 


On Recognition evening there were present in the 
hall of the Pioneers thirteen of those veterans who 
were on the grounds when the C. L. S. C. was or- 
ganized, and of the forty at the afternoon meeting 
of that day, more than half had passed through the 
arches and the golden gate. 
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LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
OFFICERS. 
President—W.H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Vice Presitents—Dr. Frank Russell, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. 
N. B. E. Irwin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Mac H. Lichliter, Sharpsburg, Pa 
Executive Committee—Miss Emma R. Reed, Albion, N. Y.; 
Miss C. A. Teal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Adele Clapp, Roches- 

ter, N. Y. 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. Luella Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Emilie D. Martin, New York; Mrs. 
M. R. McCabe, Sidney, O. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss A, H. Gardner, 106 Chandler 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Other Officers—A. M. Martin, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. A. L. 
Westcott, Holley, N. Y.; Mrs. A. H. Hatch, Jamestown, N. Y. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


cG. bk & 
“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


Cc. 


MOTTOES. * ™ 
“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc 


Opentnc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. 
Sprec1aL SuNpAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 
SpectaL SunpAy—February, second Sunday. 
LoncreLtow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

SPECIAL MEMORIAL 
FRANKLIN Day—January 17. 
Lincotn Day—February 12. 
WasnuinGton Day—February 22. 

THE interest that Chautauqua circles the world 
over are beginning to take in this American year of 
the C. L. S. C. would indicate that they do not pro- 
pose to let their connection with the four years’ 
course fall to identifying themselves with that dead 
by adopting their 


party the “Know-Nothings,’ 
motto, America for Americans only, but intend to 
keep up with that very much alive party whose aim 
it is to know as much as possible. To do this does 
not appear to require a desperate effort of non- 
Americans either, as this year’s course is as full of 
general interest as the Chautauquans are of enthusi- 
To American circles, of course, and to certain 
Its patriotic 


asm. 
localities, it offers special advantages. 
interests will attract the young life and fancy of the 
nation and at the same time bring into respectful 
prominence the aged with their tales of frontier life 
and the war veterans with their battle accounts. 

3ut perhaps after all the chief charm of the 
Chautauqua Circle in any year is its great efficiency 
as a literary circle. The mgst substantial proof of 
this is its wide popularity as shown by the steady 
increase yearly in the number of its members and 
their long adherence to the cause, for while the 
written testimonials from its members are beyond 
number, the question might be raised, do not the 
young people of the C. L. S. C. depend on it be- 
cause they are people so situated that they can have 
nothing better and the old people because they are dis- 
abled from undertaking anything higher? A glance at 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


MICHAEL ANGELO Day—May 10. 
SpectaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 
HuGu Mititer Day—June 17. 
SpeciaL SunpDAY—July, second Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues 
day. 
Sr. poate Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 
RecoGNniT1ion Day—August, third Wednesday after first Tues- 
day. 
DAYS FOR 1895-96. 
Lowett Day—February 22. 
Emerson Day—May 25. 
HawTHoRNE Day—July 4. 
the membership roll would settle this objection. In 
its ranks are numbered an army of the world’s 
strongest and most capable men and women in the 
prime of life, and who moreover are so situated as 
to have a wide choice of clubs, social, literary, and 
educational. The new Class of ’99 already has a 
large quota of such stanch members on its rolls. 
The postgraduate circles, too, show increased 
activity. But people who always avail themselves 
of the best advantages at hand, do not stay year 
after yearin the same organization unless it is of 
superior merits. So wise and experienced an author- 
ity in women’s clubs as Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller says that all the advantages of any club may 
be gained in a Chautauqua reading circle. Let 
those therefore who have enlisted or are weighing 
in their minds the advisability of enlisting in the 
C. L. S. C. this year, consider this fact and when 
success in some particular plan or method attends 
their circle let them give up the .key of their good 
fortune to the use of other circles. All such reports 
will be welcomed in these columns, and persons 
sending them should be careful to give with them 
the circle’s name and address together with their own. 
CAPE OF GoopD HopeE.—Miss Landfear, the Chau- 
tauqua secretary from South Africa, reports that a 
circle at Wellington has adopted the name of a 
mountain near by, Hawaqua, as being the nearest 
it could get to Chautauqua. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—There is a union of fifty New 
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England circles which have held their joint meetings 
in Boston eight times every winter for several years. 
At each meeting one topic is treated by a leader 
thoroughly informed on the subject. 

New York.—The alumni of Jamaica have found 
much inspiration in the Shakespeare course. 
The Brooklyn alumni association has seventy-five 
members, and to allow them to follow their indi- 
vidual tastes, it has a Travelers’ Club, Psychology 
Club, Anthropology Club, Shakespeare Club, and 
Bible Club. Meetings are held monthly. 
1893 a circle was organized in Adams with eighteen 
members, most of whom were married women. Two 
of the number were already graduates. The year 
was closed with an enjoyable banquet. The circle 
began the next year “with increased membership 
and renewed zeal. The members have been pains- 
taking and enthusiastic, which is the sequel of their 
enjoyment and profit. An interesting feature of 
the meetings has been the discussion of current 
events at the close of the lesson. Each,member 
brought such an item as she chose. The progress 
of woman and the woman’s movement has been a 
frequent topic which culminated in an interesting 
The secre- 
“ We were 


In 


debate on the benefits of suffrage.” 

tary at West New Brighton writes: 
organized and ready for the first lesson of the year 
’94-5, and have met regularly every Friday at the 
homes of the members. We have twelve members 
enrolled at the home office and three others have 
kept up the readings with us during the winter. We 
all feel that the time has been well spent and that 


next year we can have even more profitable meet- 


ings. The circle is named The Hurlbuts.” “The 
circle at Parishville,” writes the secretary of that 
place, “ which meets weekly with six members, is 
doing good work. It has kept up the reading faith- 
fully and enthusiastically and there is no sign of 
flagging interest. Besides there are manifestations 
of interest in the Chautauqua work among our 
townspeople. This fact encourages us greatly. An 
entertainment given by the members of the circle at 
the home of the secretary, on the evening of April 
24, roused considerable interest in our work among 
those who were present. The program was devoted 
principally to Burns and Goldsmith, and consisted 
eof essays on Burns and Goldsmith, some of Burns’ 
songs and one of Mendelssohn’s Songs without 
Words, and a production of the principal part of 
‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ Care was taken to have 
the costumes and all the accessories true to the 
time represented by Goldsmith’s immortal dramatic 
production. Finally one of the members gave a 
brief outline of the work and invited those who 
were present to make inquiries concerning it and to 
join in the work during the coming year.” 

New Jersey.—Chautauquans of Belvidere held 
their circle meetings bi-weekly, but not realizing 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


perfect success, they tried meeting every week. 
Every alternate meeting was given special interest 
by a lecture to which the public were invited, and in 
this way interest in the other meetings was stimu- 
lated. The circle would gladly exchange parlor 
lectures with other circles of northern New Jersey 
or eastern Pennsylvania. A small band of “ Path- 
finders ” at Erie wishes to say a word in parting 
from the aspiring host of undergraduates: “It has 
been a delightful four years’ work, appreciated and 
enjoyed by every member of the circle. It has 
brought us in closer touch with the world and its 
possessions, opening our eyes to a broader view of 
its glory, grandeur, and beauty; inspiring nobler 
thoughts and desires for those things which are 
wisest and best. May the blue ribbon, the emblem 
of ‘truth,’ floating over our heads at Chautauqua 
wave a welcome to the Class of ’95 and encourage 
those who are following on, reminding each one of 
our beautiful motto, ‘ The truth shall make you free.’ ” 

NEw JeERsEY.—The circles of Jersey City closed 
the last C. L. S. C#year in a manner calculated to 
give the work a fair start in the fall. The county 
secretary secured the names of six persons in the 
Bergen section of the city who desire to pursue the 
studies of the American year. Besides, several 
ministers agreed to preach on the general subject of 
good literature on Sunday evening, September 15. 
Some of the circles finished their studies with a 
review, and later a public reception or entertainment. 
Y. M. C. A. Circle, Beach Circle, Glenwood Ave- 
nue Circle, and Morgan Circle have sent reports 
indicating thorough, steady work enlivened on 
occasions by happy innovations. The third year of 
the Earnest Truth Seekers was attended by a series 
of discouraging misfortunes which prevented regu- 
lar meetings ; but the members have pluckily read 
the prescribed course individually. Members of 
the Tabernacle Circle, too, the leaders of which 
were unable to devote the required time for the 
circle, have continued the readings individually and 
propose to graduate with honor. 

TExaAs.—The secretary of the persevering little 
circle at Pilot Point writes: “Our circle has about 
finished the year’s work. Although there are only 
four of us in the Pilot Point class, we expect to go 
on till the four years’ course is completed, and I 
think none will appreciate their certificates more 
than we. It is a real and unadulterated pleasure to 
pursue such a course ‘and then the training the 
mind receives is invaluable.” 

On10.—A company of the Ohio Wesleyan Col- 
lege students of Delaware, though not members of 
a circle, are pursuing Chautauqua studies in con- 
nection with their university work. The Trojan 
Circle of Troy, one of the oldest circles in the state, 
was represented at the Chautauqua Assembly. 

So also was the circle at Carlinville. The latter 
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found the last American year a very good introduc- 
tion to the other work. Its seventeen ’g5’s with 
one exception completed all the reading for the 
regular course and that for the white and garnet 
seals in three years. The one exception did the 
same work in two years. 

MINNESOTA.—The Chautauqua circle at New 
Ulm showed its interest in the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy by having a lecture on that subject de- 
livered under its auspices. Its first year has proved 
very satisfactory to the circle. 

MIssouRI.—The thirteenth annual anniversary of 
the local circle at Carthage was celebrated in a 
manner that may well add a sense of just pride to 
the happy memories of the participants. The guests, 
about forty in number, were, with a very few excep- 
tions, sister Chautauquans of the postgraduate circle 
Iantha, Columbian Circle, and the Marion Circle. 
In outline the program and toasts were excellent 
but did not begin to suggest the ready flow of hu- 
mor, wit, and fine sentiment comprised therein. 
The evening had been so well planned that all the 
proceedings went off with a merry grace and ease in 
harmony with the beautiful and elaborate decora- 
tions of the rooms. One feature introduced to open 
the way for a general social time after the program, 
was the presentation to each guest of a dainty gilt 
lettered folder enclosing a little story interspersed 
plentifully with blanks to be filled in with the names 
of certain authors in order to complete the sense. 
This caused much gaiety and much interchanging-of 
opinions. 

SoutH Dakota.—The Woman’s Literary Society 
of Sturgis, in the Black Hills country, adopted the 
Chautauqua course of reading last year. Says the 
secretary: “Thirteen persons have studied the course 
together with increased enjoyment and permanent 
profit. The circle had the benefit of two C. L. S.C. 
postgraduates, and each of them led into the C.L.S.C. 
ranks the partner of her joys and sorrows.” 

CALIFORNIA.—The Pacific Coast secretary reports 
Solano Circle at Vallejo the first Chautauqua circle 
of the year organized on the Pacific coast. At its 
organization, August 12, officers were elected and 
about fifteen members enlisted, several of them hav- 
ing formerly belonged to the C.L.S.C. All are 
interested in the work. On the evening of April 
22, the C. L. S. C. of Centreville gave another of its 
enjoyable entertainments to about fifty invited 
guests, at the hospitable home of the circle’s presi- 
dent. An honored guest was Mrs. E. J. Dawson, 
the Pacific Coast secretary, and representatives from 
the Niles and Willow Circles were also present. The 
rooms had been appropriately decorated with class 
flowers and a profusion of roses. The scribe’s ac- 
count of the entertainment will indicate how capably 
Chautauquans cat enter into the spirit of their 
studies. The programs—Shakespearean—arranged 
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entirely by the president, were artistically painted by 
a member of the circle with the class emblems and 
beautifully written by others. On the outside among 
the decorations was this quotation from Dryden: 
‘“* But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be, 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 
On the inside appeared the program : 
PART I. 
Roll Call 
The Women of Shakespeare (paper). 
Typical Women of Shakespeare. 
Story of Coriolanus. 
Scene from Coriolanus. 
Music (women’s quartet). Hark, the Lark! 
PART II. 
Introduction of and a talk by the Pacific Coast 
Secretary. 
Scenes from Hamlet. 
Music (quartet) from Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Romeo and Juliet, from Balcony Scene. 
(Juliet, Romeo, Nurse, Friar, Apothecary, Ghost 
of Shakespeare.) 
Refreshments. 
* Now good digestion wait on appetite 
And health on both.” 
The announcements and responses by the president 
and by those taking part were all made in Shakes- 
pearean language. Roll call was responded to by 
the “Women of Shakespeare” in character and by 
the men with something about women, causing con- 
siderable merriment. The papers were exceptionally 
good. The characters delineated were Katharine 
of Aragon as the type of noble womanhood, Portia 
as the wise woman, and Rosalind as the merry one. 
The well told story of Coriolanus was fitly followed 
The scene from 


by a portion of the tent scene. 
Hamlet was exceptionally good for an amateur, and 
Ophelia was an inspiration in loveliness and acting. 


The music was excellent. Romeo and Juliet was a 
burlesque, and the severa! characters entered into 
the fun of it in a manner to keep the audience in the 
best of humor. The doggerel mixed with the text 
of Shakespeare was excruciatingly funny; the cos- 
tuming, stage settings, and properties, to be remem- 
bered; the local hits were greeted with shouts of 
laughter. After Romeo and Paris had sufficiently 
buried each other, Shakespeare’s ghost appeared 
and resurrected all the dead folks, who appeased his 
anger by a graceful apology made by Romeo. All 
now were prepared to enjoy the last number of the 
program. Everybody expressed delight with the 
whole entertainment. 

WASHINGTON.—On the evening of July 2, the 
circle of Puyallup held a meeting to prepare the 
ground for a harvest of acquisitions to the circle. 
The time was spent in recitations, readings, and es- 
says, after which refreshments were served by the 
hostess. On this occasion a bright speech was given 
urging the claims and advantages of Chautauqua 


work. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, Chautauqua in this its twenty- 

NEW YORK. second season presented a 
sum of attractions never before equalled. The 
grounds themselves showed marked improve- 
ment, especially in the little things. The lawns 
were in faultless order, the artificial stone walks 
had been extended, the streets were bettered 
in grade and drainage. Old cottages shone resplen- 
dent in new coats of paint while new ones claimed 
admiration by reason of their artistic design and 
finish. The beautiful new Higgins Memorial Hall, 
erected in honor of their father, Orrin Trall Higgins, 
and presented to Chautauqua by the Hon. Frank W. 
Higgins of Olean, N. Y., and Mrs. Clara C. Smith 
of Angelica, N. Y., fairly excited the jealousy of 
staid buildings like the Amphitheater and the Hall 
of Philosophy because of the attentions it received. 
Built as it is of pressed brick, in a style at once grace- 
ful and massive, it is another acknowledgement of 
the permanence of Chautauqua and a magnificent 
tribute to him whose memory it enshrines. 

The program, covering the period from June 29 to 
August 25, was well calculated to charm the popular 
ear and satisfy the most cultured taste. As in pre- 
vious years, the concerts so universally enjoyed were 
made possible by the services of Dr. H. R. Palmer 
and Mr. I. V. Flagler. Courses of lectures upon 
American subjects given by Prof. W. H. Mace, Prof. 
J. W. Jenks, Edward Everett Hale, John Fiske, 
Leon H. Vincent, and Prof. E. R. L. Gould were a 
marked feature of the program. The nine lectures 
by Principal A. M. Fairbairn of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, England, on Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century deserve especial mention. 

By the reorganization of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment the various schools were placed under deans 
and all made integral parts of a centralized system 
with Dr. W. R. Harper at its head. As under the 
new arrangements the faculties are continued from 


year to year, their power to do systematic work is 
greatly increased. The deans of the several schools 
are as follows: School of Arts and Sciences, Prof. 


W. E. Waters; Schools of Sacred Literature, Prof. 
D. A. McClenahan; School of Pedagogy, Prof. 
Walter L. Hervey ; School of Music, H. R. Palmer, 
Mus. Doc.; School of Physical Education, William 
G. Anderson, M.D. Mr. S.H.Clark and Mrs. Emily 
M. Bishop continued their admirable direction of 
the School of Expression. 

More than two thousand students were enrolled 
in all departments and all the work was of unprec- 
edented thoroughness; but thatin the department 
of English Language and Literature was made es- 


pecially strong in accordance with Chautauqua’s 
plan to emphasize some particular line of work each 
year. The School of Pedagogy, formerly known as 
the Teachers’ Retreat, again under the direction of 
President Walter L. Hervey of Teachers’ College, 
New York, continued its important work with in- 
creased attendance. 

The work of the C. L. S. C. was characterized 
by the highest degree of enthusiasm. The Council 
Table, a new and most valuable institution, afforded 
C. L. S.C. members the benefits of an interchange 
of ideas. It in no way detracted from the interest 
of the Round Table meetings conducted by Dr. 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, where true Chautauqua spirit was 
disseminated. The social side of the C.L. S.C. 
was as attractive as ever. Frequent receptions and 
class meetings were held and a feeling of comrade- 
ship prevailed which made strangers feel at home. 
The enrollment in the Class of ’99 was very large. 
Recognition Day was a success to the minutest de- 
tail. The Hall of Philosophy and the Amphithea- 
ter were beautifully decorated with evergreens, the 
colors of the Class of ’95, and nasturtiums, the class 
flower; in the Amphitheater the name “ Pathfinders ” 
and the class motto, “The truth shall make you 
free,” were displayed in huge gilt letters. After the 
long line of graduates had marched through the 
golden gate, and between the lines of flower girls, 
they entered the Hall and were formally recog- 
nized by Chancellor Vincent as memberssof the So- 
ciety of the Hall inthe Grove. The procession was 
then re-formed and marched to the Amphitheater, 
where the address of the day (published in this 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN) was delivered by 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of New York. The pres- 
ence of Chancellor Vincent on this occasion, as 
throughout the greater part of the season, made 
Chautauqua seem indeed complete. 

Chautauqua’s interest in all classes is in no way 
shown more plainly than by the special days ob- 
served. The list this year comprised Swedes’ Day, 
Grange Day, Young People’s Day, and Grand Army 
Day. The last was of thrilling interest. Early in 
the morning Governor William McKinley of Ohio 
was met at Lakewood by the editor of THE Cuavu- 
TAUQUAN, whose guest he was during his visit, and 
conducted by special boat to Chautauqua, where an 
ovation was tendered him by the citizans. His ad- 
dress before the Grand Army in the afternoon was 
a masterly eulogy of the patriotism that preserved 
us a nation through our great struggle. 

The Chautauqua clubs this year reached a high 
state of organization and efficiency. The Woman’s 
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Club, the Young Woman’s Outlook, the Girls’ Jun- 
ior Outlook, and the Boys’ Club were conducive 
to the highest good of their members. 

In spite of the crowded program Chautauqua 
provided amusement and recreation in abundance. 
Baseball, regattas, tennis tournaments, boating, bath- 
ing, croquet, anda host of other sports found crowds 


of devotees. Receptions, picnics, and excursions 
galore gave the best of opportunities for social en- 
joyment and for sight-seeing. 

The immense crowds that availed themselves of 
the advantages open to them gave the managers re- 
newed assurance that Chautauqua is in truth serv- 
ing the best interests of the people and renewed 
courage to plan for even greater things in the future. 
Allin all, the year 1895 marks, not an epoch in 
the history of this great institution, but another step 
in the stairway of progress which Chautauqua has 
been steadily ascending since its inception in ’74. 


ALABAMA CHAUTAUQUA, The second ses- 
TALLADEGA, ALABAMA. | sion of the Ala- 
bama Chautauqua proved a success in every sense 
of the word. The program was of superior merit, 
bringing forward as speakers A. W. Lamar, C. C. 
Thach, W. C. Black, T. Dewitt Talmage, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Beauchamp, Clifford Lanier, T. T. Eaton, Sam 
Jones, and others, and among readers and enteriain- 
ers, Fred Emerson Brooks, A. H. Merrill, Polk Mil- 
ler, and James S. Burdette. Instruction under com- 
petent teachers was furnished in several branches. 

Certain days were of special interest. The sweet- 
est, tenderest day was that in memory of the South’s 
truest poet, Sidney Lanier. Talmage Day drew a 
crowd that taxed to its utmost the seating capacity 
of the large auditorium. Educational Day had as 
its prominent feature an oratorical contest. Recog- 
nition Day was a great success in spite of the fact 
that no graduates were present. 

The Round Tables were a source of pleasure and 
profit; topics of general interest were discussed by 
prominent speakers. The Class of ’99 enrolled a 
large number of members. 

A commodious and substantial Assembly Hall has 
been built since last year and this Chautauqua is al- 
ready taking on an airof permanence. For the gen- 
eral prosperity great credit is due President A. B. 
Jones and Manager Samuel P. West. 

THE BEATRICE CHAUTAUQUA, The eighth 

NEBRASKA, annual ses- 
sion of this famous western Chautauqua was held 
June 19 to July 4, and surpassed in every way the 
record of any former year. Splendid rains in early 
June put greenness into the corn and consequent joy 
into the hearts of the people. The attendance was 
phenomenal. Nearly three hundred tents were 
pitched in the beautiful grove and filled by happy 
campers. Almost a score of new cottages have been 
built during the year giving promise of stability to 
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the enterprise. On Talmage and Sam Jones days 
excursionists came by the thousands. Dr. W. L. 
Davidson as superintendent of instruction for the 
fifth year, won new fame for himself, and was again 
re-elected. The class work included many depart- 
ments; art, Mrs. Annie Jones, physical culture, Prof. 
E. B. Warman, young people, Mrs. J. R. Wood- 
cock, Sunday school normal, Dr. E. L. Eaton, 
W. C. T. U. school of methods, Mrs. Octavia Jones, 
music, Prof. M. S. Calvin. 

Dr. M. M. Parkhurst in daily Biblical exposition 
gave unbounded satisfaction and help. 

Mrs. S.L. Corey conducted the C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables and awakened much interest in Chautauqua 
work, securing many readers for the Class of ’99. 
Recognition Day was an inspiring occasion, with six 
graduates. 

The lecture talent included Dr. Talmage, the Rev. 
Sam Jones, Leon Vincent, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Prof. 
Louis Favour, Samuel Phelps Leland, Dr. M. W. 
Hamma, Dr. Robert McIntyre, and many others. 
The receipts were largely in excess of the expenses 
and the future looks very bright. 


CLARION, Notwithstanding the fact 
PENNSYLVANIA. that attendance upon the 
Clarion Assembly was considerably smaller than in 
former years good work was done in several lines 
under the management of Francis H. Beck, superin- 
tendent of instruction. The Round Table meetings 
prepared the way for next year’s work by discussing 
subjects in connection with the American year, and 
a Class of ’99 was tormed. Recognition Day was 
observed with the usual processions and services, 
the address being delivered by the Rev. A. R. Rich, 
D.D., of Ridgway, Pa. The leading platform speak- 
ers were Dr. W. H. Thompson of Meadville, Pa., 
Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh, of Greenville, Pa., Prof. T. 
C. Blaisdell of Allegheny, Mr. James McCleary 
of Pittsburg, Prof. J. W. Van De Venter of Brad- 
dock, and Prof. A. G. Fradenburgh of Lake Forest, 
Ill. 


DEVIL’S LAKE, ~ This Assembly held its 
NORTH DAKOTA. third annual session from 
June 28 to July 21, with an attendance fifty per cent 
better than that of last year. The program, too, 
was in advance of previous years, containing such 
names as Frank R. Roberson, Prof. A. J. Marks, 
Pres. W. H. Dana, the Hon. Samuel Phelps Leland, 
Dr. J. R. Reitzell, Col. E. P. Santord, and Pres. 
George Hindley. The visit of the Indian School of 
Fort Totten and the entertainment given by the 
children formed a unique feature which drew one of 
the largest audiences of the season. 

The usual exercises of Recognition Day were car- 
ried out in full and five diplomas were awarded. 
Frequent Round Table talks were ably conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Eaton, Pres. W. H. Dana, Dr. J. R. 
Reitzell, and others. 
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President H. F. Arnold and Superintendent Eu- 
gene May express their gratification at the marked 
success of the Assembly, which they feel is an as- 
sured institution of the Northwest. 
INTER-STATE ASSEMBLY, The Inter-State 

DETROIT LAKE, Summer Assem- 
MINNESOTA. bly of Detroit 
Lake, Minnesota, under the able management of Dr. 
Hill, of Fargo, North Dakota, as president, and the 
Rev. Lee W. Squire of Crookston, Minnesota, as 
superintendent, proved a success in spite of almost 
daily rains that made the beautiful grounds damp 
and cold. The Rev. F. M. Rule, C. L. S. C. secre- 
tary for Minnesota, delivered the Recognition Day 
address, and two members of the Class of ’95 were 
present to pass through the arches and receive their 
diplomas. A number of talented speakers had been 
secured, among whom were the Hon. Eugene G. 
Hay, the Rev. W. E. Powell, D.D., the Hon. J. J. 
McCardy, the Rev. H. W. Frazer, the Rev. Wm. 
Hanson, LL.D., Prof. A. J. Marks, Prof. G. S. Innis, 
Ph.D., and the Rev. C. W. Blodgett, D.D. 

Instruction was provided in the following depart- 
ments: ministerial retreat, Sunday school normal, 
botany and horticulture, physiology, chemistry, elo- 
cution, and economic aspects. 

IOWA ASSEMBLY, “The finest procession 
PRAIRIE CITY, IOWA. we ever had,” is the re- 
port from Recognition Day at the Iowa Assembly, 
where flower girls, gate, and arches were all brought 
into requisition, and sixteen Pathfinders received 
their diplomas. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus was the ora- 
tor of the occasion. 

A thoroughly educational spirit marked the work 
of the Assembly. Special departments were in 
charge of Dr. B. T. Vincent, Mrs. B. T. Vincent, 
Dr. M. L. Bartlett, F. L. McVey, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Mrs. A. E. Shipley, Mrs. Lucia Yale Barber, 


and Pres. B. S. Wilkinson. All the classés were, 


large, but special interest was manifested in the lec- 
tures on sociology delivered by Prof. Taylor. 
Among the prominent speakers present were Dr. 
A. A. Willits, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Pres. 
W. H. Crawford, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Dr. A. L. 
Frisbie, the Rev. Clinton Douglass and Dr. M. L. 
Bartlett. J. Edward Mershon, president, and J. J. 
Mitchell, superintendent of instruction, are already 
taking active measures to make next year’s Assem- 
bly better than any yet known. 
ISLAND PARK, Two weeks crowded full of en- 
INDIANA. tertainments of high grade 
marked the session of the Island Park Assembly. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Grand Army, Epworth 
League, and the Maccabees all had special days set 
apart for their organizations, on which the addresses 
were delivered by prominent representatives of these 
several orders. National Day also was celebrated 


with J. Edmund V. Cooke and Henry Watterson as 
speakers. Recognition Day brought into service 
the talents of Dr. William D. Parr and Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell. 

Special efforts were put forth to make this year 
the best ever known for the Chautauqua course. 
The ablest platform speakers were called into requi- 
sition and the Round Tables were made among the 
most interesting of the Assembly exercises. 

THE KENTUCKY For crowds, for enthusiasm, 
CHAUTAUQUA, | for unique hospitality, the 
LEXINGTON, KY. Kentucky Chautauqua is 
without a rival on the continent. Its home is a 
beautiful grove of nineteen acres, a part of the 
old Henry Clay estate, on the edge of the city of 
Lexington. Seventy tents were pitched—rarely 
used at night, but occupied in the daytime by city 
people who gave charming luncheons to the plat- 
form talent. 

This was the banner year ina history of nine years. 
The receipts were $1,000 in excess of any former 
year. The face of Dr. W. L. Davidson, who has for 
five. years been the superintendent of instruction, 
wore a broad smile continually, and the people 
wanted him re-elected for life. 

The presence of Miss Kate Kimball wonderfully 
revived Chautauqua work. The Round Tables she 
conducted were full of enthusiasm, and her Recog- 
nition address wascharming. Five graduates passed 
the golden gate. Class features were as follows: 
Sunday school normal, Prof. N. M. Hamill; young 
people’s and primary normal, Mrs. W. F. Crafts; 
Biblical exposition and ministers’ institute, Dr. M. 
M. Parkhurst; physical culture, Prof. E. B. Warman; 
pedagogy, Prof. R. N. Roark. Hundreds were in 
daily attendance. Splendid lectures were given to 
great audiences by Dr. Talmage, Gen. John B. 
Gordon, Mrs. French-Sheldon, Louis Favour, H. 
H. Emmitt, Leon Vincent, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Col. 
Geo. W. Bain, the Hon. W. J. Bryan, Dr. A. W. 
Lamar, Samuel P. Leland, Madison C. Peters, and 
Polk Miller. 

Kentucky is falling more deeply in love with her 

Chautauqua each succeeding year and is determined 
to make it permanent for all time. 
LAKE MADISON, At Lake Madison Assembly 
SOUTH DAKOTA. the largest attendance for 
three years showed that the public appreciated the 
energy displayed by President J. H. Williamson 
and Superintendent C. E. Hager in securing such 
speakers as Bishop Fowler, Sam Jones, the Rev. A. 
W. Lamar, Frank Roberson, James S. Burdette, 
Dr. Eugene May, Gen. J. B. Gordon, and Prof. Cum- 
nock for the session which closed July 24. 

Great interest was manifested in the Round Table 
meetings, which were better attended than ever be- 
fore. Addresses were delivered by Bishop Fowler, 
Dr. Lamar, and others, sociology and other topics 
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of vital interest were discussed, and a review of last 
year’s work was enthusiastically carried out. A 
large Class of ’99 was formed and two Pathfinders 
received diplomas on Recognition Day. 


LAKESIDE, The Lakeside Chautauqua at Lake- 
OHIO. side, Ohio, near Cleveland, is one of 
the earliest and most flourishing outgrowths of the 
Chautauqua idea. It was established nineteen years 
ago, and was in session this year from July 11 to Aug. 
11. Dr. B. T. Vincent has been superintendent for sev- 
eral years, but this year, because his work at the mother 
Chautauqua began earlier than usual, he was obliged 
to give up the Lakeside work, and Dr. E. S. Lewis, 
of Cleveland, became superintendent, and carried 
on the duties of the position in an able manner. 
The program was excellent, the audiences were very 
large, and C. L. S. C. enthusiasm was greater than 
ever before. Every department of Chautauqua work 
was carried on, and thousands received the inspira- 
tion of the “Chautauqua idea,” and prepared to dis- 
seminate it in their own home communities. 


LONG BEACH, A ten days’ session closing July 
CALIFORNIA. 25 and extending itself as a 
summer school to August 15 rounded out the first 
decade in the history of the Long Beach Assembly. 
President S. H. Weller and Secretary George R. 
Crow have been closely connected with the organi- 
zation from the first and to their untiring industry a 


great part of the success of the undertaking is to be 
attributed. 
Eleven graduates passed through the golden arch 


on Recognition Day. Three of these had shown 
unusual perseverance in carrying out the four years’ 
work, one of them having traveled three miles, an- 
other twelve, the other fourteen miles each week for 
four years to meet their circle. 

The Assembly brings forward two suggestions for 
the consideration of Chautauquans; first, the need 
of a traveling C. L. S. C. secretary; second, the ad- 
visability of establishing a Chautauqua lecture bu- 
reau. 

The Rev. A. A. Hirst, D.D., Prof. A. J. McClat- 
chie, the Rev. E. R. Dille, James C. Ambrose, Pres. 
David Starr Jordan, the Rev. E. S. Chapman, D.D., 
Mrs. E. T. Scott, and Prof. A. J. Cook spoke from 
the platform during the season. 


LONG ISLAND, Specialinstruction in languages, 

NEW YORK. _ physical culture, and Bible study 
was provided by the Long Island Assembly and 
courses of lectures on the “ Political and Historical 
Making of the Country ” and “ Famous Women of 
England and America in Literature ” proved attract- 
ive features of the program. 

The Rev. J. E. Adams addressed a large audience 
on Recognition Day and three members of the Class 
of ’95 joined the ranks of the alumni and took part 
in the banquet held after the exercises. 
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The Class of ’99 enrolled a number of members, 

The principal lecturers during the session were 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, A. S. Pardington, D. D., J. E. 
Adams, D. D., W. H. Carwardine, W. W. Phelan, 
Mrs. Lilian Devereux Blake, Mrs. Jennie Losier, 
Mrs. Chapman Calt, and Dr. S. F. Upham. 

The leading officers of the Assembly are N. W. 
Foster, president, and Miss Cornelia A. Teal, super- 
intendent C. L. S. C. work. 

MISSOURI STATE CHAUTAUQUA, This As- 

SEDALIA, MISSOURI. sem bly, 
under the presidency of Jos. G. White, continues to 
increase in popularity and reports a better year than 
ever before. 

Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, superintendent of instruc- 
tion, had charge of the Bible classes and Round 
Table, and this fact is sufficient warranty that they 
were a success. Valuable suggestions were brought 
forward at the Round Table meetings and enough 
enthusiasm was kindled to add seven members to 
the Class of ’99. Physical culture and elocution 
classes were conducted by Prof. George Currie. 

Dr. Carlos Martyn, Jahu De Witt Miller, Dr. W. 
H. Black, and Rollo Kirk Bryan addressed audi- 
ences from the platform. 

Two members of the Class of ’95 were present to 
pass through the arches and the golden gate. The 
Rev. R. R. Marquis of Sedalia delivered the Recog- 
nition Day address. 
NEBRASKA ASSEMBLY, 

CRETE, NEBRASKA. sembly held a ten 
days’ session from July 3 to 13. In pursuance of a 
carefully arranged program a number of prominent 
specialists appeared upon the platform. Miss Electa 
Gifford, Mrs. Christine Nielson-Dreier, and Miss 
Myrtis Childs Chandler, of Chicago delighted their 
hearers with voices of exceptional sweetness and 
power. Prof. Bayard Holmes and Prof. Graham 
Tavlor discussed the present phase of social prob- 
lems. Rev. and Colonel Edward Anderson of 
Connecticut and Frank R. Roberson of New York 
lectured on subjects of interest. The Recognition 
Day address was delivered by Prof. Graham Taylor 
of Chicago. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY, 

SOUTH FRAMINGTON, of the New Eng- 

MASSACHUSETTS. land Assembly 
for excellence was fully sustained at its sixteenth 
session held from July 23 to August 5 under the 
management of Dr. W. R. Clark, president, and Dr. 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, superintendent of instruction. 

Courses of lectures were given by Prof. W. A. 
Scott of the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent, Rev. A. A. Wright, Mrs. Alice Peloubet 
Norton, and Dr. W. H. Crawford. 

The C. L. S.C. was well cared for in a daily 
Round Table, at which the books of the course 
were discussed, various methods of work presented, 
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and general addresses given. On Recognition Day 
the address was given by President Raymond of 
Wesleyan University, after which twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Class of ’95 received diplomas and 
sixty members were admitted to the Class of ’g9. 

In addition to the speakers already named the 
Rev. A. W. Lamar of Texas, the Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell of Philadelphia, Dr. David Gregg of Brook- 
lyn, Dr. A. J. Palmer of New York, and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore delivered platform lectures. 

OCEAN GROVE, Twenty new members for the 

NEW JERSEY. Society of the Hall in the 
Grove and a large enrollment in the Class of ’99 
may justly make Ocean Grove proud of the C. L. S.C. 
work done. Recognition Day was observed in true 
Chautauqua style. A large number of alumni were 
present, thirty-eight flower girls preceded the gradu- 
ates, the council fire burned brightly in the evening. 
One of the most interesting exercises was the award- 
ing of medals to those who had handed in the best 
examination papers. At Ocean Grove even Nature 
shows her appreciation of the Chautauqua Idea for 
in the entire eleven years of the Assembly she has 
had only smiles for Recognition Day. 

As in preceding years, Dr. E. H. Stokes, president, 

and Dr. B. B, Loomis, superintendent of instruction, 
secured able management for all departments. The 
Rev. J. F. Clymer, D. D., acted as normal instructor, 
Prof. J. R. Sweney as musical director. The 
Round Tables were conducted by Mr. George M. 
Brown, C. L. S. C. field secretary. Scholarly plat- 
form addresses were delivered by J. O. Wilson, 
D.D., Prof. O. G. J. Schadt, Bishop John P. New- 
man, D.D., LL. D., J. S. J. McConnell, D. D., and 
others. 
OTTAWA, Thelarge number of talented speakers 
KANSAS. engaged accounts in a measure for the 
very enthusiastic session of the Ottawa Chautauqua. 
The following is a partial list: T. De Witt Talmage, 
Frank Carpenter, C. B. Mitchell, F. W. Gunsaulus, 
Jahu De Witt Miller, Fred Emerson Brooks, Frank 
Beard, Gen. John Eaton, Miss Dorothy Bishop, 
Gov. William McKinley, Gov. E. N. Merrill. 

The Woman’s Council and Grand Army Day 
were the most popular features of the Assembly. 
The latter drew twenty thousand people to the Park. 

Miss Kate F. Kimball was present on Recognition 
Day and granted twenty-one diplomas. A very full 


and delightful program was carried out. 
President D. C. Milner and Superintendent Jesse 
L. Hurlbut are rejoicing over the largest attendance 


in many years. 

PACIFIC COAST, Prosperous sessions are the 
MONTEREY, rule this year and that of the 
CALIFORNIA. Pacific Coast Assembly was 

no exception. More people than for four years be- 

fore availed themselves of the many advantages pro- 
vided by the executive officers, President A. C. Hirst, 


Superintendent Thomas Filben, Secretary Mrs. E. J. 
Dawson. 

The Forum Hour was a newinstitution that proved 
a very popular one. It was designed to give every 
person with a message an opportunity to gain a 
hearing. “Free speech” was the motto of the hour 
and all phases of thought were represented. 

Special departments were opened under promi- 
nent instructors. The Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
James C. Ambrose, President Jordan of Stanford 
University, and other lecturers of high rank spoke 
to delighted audiences. 

‘Special attention was given to Round Table 
meetings and a Class of ’99 was organized with 
twenty-five members. Thirteen Pathfinders passed 
through the golden gate. 

PENNSYLVANIA, This progressive Assembly 
MOUNT GRETNA. opened its fourth annual 
session in beautiful Mt. Gretna Park, July 1. The 
management, or whom the principal officers are the 
Rev. Theodore E. Schmauk, Dr. George B. Stewart, 
and Dr. H.C. Pardoe, report the most successful 
year in the history of the Assembly. 

An unusually large number of special departments 
afforded the best opportunities for study while gen- 
eral instruction and entertainment were given from 
the platform by speakers like Frank H. Cushing, 
Talcott Williams, Dr. W. H. Crawford, Jacob 
Weidman, H. W. Elson, Miss Mary Proctor, J. H. 
Harris, W. H. Harrison, Percy M. Reese, M. H. 
Richards, and Charles L. Mitchell. 

At the Round Table meetings, in addition to the 
customary discussions, much practical local work 
was done. A newspaper, Zhe Guest of the Round 
Table, was found a delightful visitor. A new Class 
of ’99 was formed. 

Chautauqua Day did not omit the slightest de- 
tail of the regular order of exercises and nineteen 
diplomas were granted to worthy recipients. 
SOUTHERN OREGON, Three times as many 

ASHLAND. people as usual came 
to Ashland to enjoy ten days of mingled rest and 
study during the session of the Assembly. 

Classes in Bible study under the Rev. J. V. Milli- 
gan of Portland, W. C. T. U. methods under Mrs. 
Ada Unruh of McMinnville, Oregon, music under 
Prof. W. F. Werschkuil of Portland, and art under 
Prof. M. Straus of San Francisco were organized 
and did excellent work. 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus and James Clement Am- 
brose together with leading lecturers of the Pacific 
Coast spoke to large audiences in the Chautauqua 
Building. 

G. F. Billings of Ashland is both president and 
superintendent of instruction of the Assembly. 
THE MOUNTAIN Great triumph is the word 

CHAUTAUQUA, from this celebrated moun- 

MARYLAND. tain resort. The 13th an- 
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THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1895. 


nual session, August 7-27, was the best in the his- 


tory of all the years. Forty new cottages were built 
in the year, and a real and beautiful lake with splen- 
did boating added. 

This is one of the metropolitan Chautauquas, thirty 
states of the Union being represented in the attend- 
ance. The Rev. C. W. Baldwin is the live and ac- 
tive president. Dr. W. L. Davidson has for ix 
years been the superintendent of instruction, and 
his wise management, and contagious enthusiasm 
can the wonderful success of this great Chautauqua 
enterprise be traced. The summer school with-Dr. 
M. D. Learned of Johns Hopkins University as 
dean, attracted about two hundred and fifty students. 
The rare advantages of the summer schools are the 
glory of this mountain resort, and will be wonder- 
fully broadened next year. The failure of Dr. Tal- 
mage to keep his engagement to lecture, on account 
of the great sorrow which came into his life, threwa 
shadow over the Assembly during the early days, 
and sadly interfered with the receipts, but the mag- 
nificent program soon won recognition and when 
the end came all former records had been 
eclipsed. 

The following lecturers were heard: Mrs. French- 
Sheldon, Bishop Foss, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Leon 
H. Vincent, H. H. Emmett, Dr. A. W. Lamar, Levin 
I. Handy,and many others. The Arion Lady Quar- 
tette, The English Hand Bell Ringers, Miss Lura 
Love, Miss Louise Gumaer, Julia Phelps, harpist, 
Master Arthur Wallace, cornetist, and Stephens’ 
Band furnished the music. 

Bishop Foss delivered the Recognition address 
and five graduated. Much C. L. S.C. work was 
done. . 
WASECA ASSEMBLY, In its eleventh year the 

MINNESOTA. Waseca Assembly came 
before the public more vigorous than ever with an 
attendance surpassing anything it had before known. 
It well deserved its popularity for its numerous de- 
partments of instruction were well manned by effi- 
cient teachers and its lecture course presented men 
eminent in their chosen lines of work. President 
James Quirk and Superintendent Henry C. Jennings 
had spared no pains to make this session a success 
in every particular. 

C. L. S. C. work was faithfully done. Round 
Tables were frequent and enthusiastic. Special em- 
phasis was laid upon the social side of Chautauqua 
life. A large Class of ’99 was formed and eighteen 
members of the Class of ’95 graduated with due 
ceremony. n 

Prominent among the platform orators were Sam 
Jones, Dr. A. W. Lamar, F. R. Roberson, Dr. J. F. 
Stout, Dr. G. H. Herron, Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Judge J. W. Willis, Prof. W. H. Dana, James S. 
Burdette, and Dr. J. F. Berry. 
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WATERLOO, A graduating class of twenty-six 

IOWA. members and a large Class of ’99 
formed prove conclusively that the Waterloo Assem- 
bly is working along Chautauqua lines. Mrs. A. E. 
Shipley for the second time acted as superintendent 
of the department of C. L. S. C. work. Interesting 
and instructive Round Tables were held. 

A choice program was prepared by the manage- 
ment, whose leading officers are O. J. Fullerton, 
president, and F. J. Sessions, secretary and superin- 
tendent. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Gen. John B. 
Gordon, the Rev. Sam P. Jones, Bishop C. H. Fow- 
ler, Prof. W.H. Dana, Mr. Frank Roberson, Mrs. 
Frances Mitchell Baxter, and the Rev. Nacy McGee 
Waters contributed to the intellectual feast. 

The attendance was the best known in the history 
of the Assembly. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY, The Willamette Val- 

OREGON. ley Assembly though 
only in its second year is pushing rapidly to the front 
with an attendance this season surpassing that of 
any other Chautauqua gathering ever held on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Col. Robert A. Miller, president, and Hon. H. E. 
Cross, ground manager, won lasting gratitude by 
their untiring and successful efforts to make all 
comfortable and happy. The various departments 
of study were ably conducted and gave general sat- 
isfaction. A beautiful and substantial hall capable 
of seating three thousand people was a valuable 
addition to the Assembly buildings. 

The platform talent included Pres. David Starr 
Jordan, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Prof. John Ivey, Mrs. 
Narcissa White Kinney, Col. F. M. Anderson, the 
Rev. W.S. Holt, Prof. W. C. Howley, the Hon. G. 
M. Irwin, and Dr. Thos. Van Scoy. 

The presence of a large number of old Chautau- 
quans, some of whom had graduated at the mother 
Chautauqua, added enthusiasm to the Round 
Tables. A very large Class of ‘99 was formed. 
Fifty members of the Class of ’95 received diplomas. 
WINFIELD, Miss Kate F. Kimball, executive 

KANSAS. _ secretary, was present to deliver the 
Recognition Day address, and grant diplomas to the 
six members of the graduating class. A banquet in 
her honor, which was participated in by more than 
a hundred Chautauquans, was a very pleasant social 
event. 

The Assembly audiences had the privilege of 
listening to addresses by Jahu De Witt Miller, 
Frank G. Carpenter, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Dr. T. 
H. Dinsmore, Frank Beard, Edward P. Elliott, Rev. 
W. H. Willett, and other men of prominence. 

The program arranged by President P. H. Albright 
and Superintendent J.C. Miller was fully carried 
out and the instruction given in the several depart- 
ments was highly satisfactory. 
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In his Study Fire talks* Mr. 
Mabie says: “The burning of 
the Alexandrian Library was not without its com- 


Mr. Mabie’s Works. 


pensations, and the rate at which books are now 
multiplied may some day compel such burnings at 
stated intervals, for the protection of an oppressed 
race.” 
five books on the market at once; however none of 
these five are of the kinds which are bright only 
when they are burning. With charming art and 
assuring accuracy Mr. Mabie, ensconced by his study 


This is rather naive in an author who puts 


fire, discusses the various phases of life and its en- 
vironments among earth’s greater souls, with whom 
for the time being he makes the reader feel a 
delicious sense of fellowship. He untiringly stirs 
up great logs of biography just for the delight of 


making the glowing sparks of brilliant incident 


throw light on the subject he has in hand. 
“Under the trees and elsewhere”t the author 
proves to be close to the heart of Nature and to 


human nature. Instead of making the volume an 
observation lesson on animals and plants and 
streams and breezes, he illustrates how Nature 
quickens the heart of man, revealing herself at her 
loveliest to the alert eye that rejoices to look, by 
telling what he thinks of in her presence. A specially 
beautiful, tender parable is “ In the Forest of Arden.” 

In the “ Short Studies in Literature”t the reader 
gets at once into the atmosphere of books, and 
though many of them are the older classics there is 
no odor of mustiness about the essays, but a fresh, 
invigorating breeziness pervades them all. ‘The 
author points out what kinds of information the 
student may expect to find in books, and not for- 
getting that what one sees there depends on one’s 
power of seeing, shows what paths of literature 
should be taken to stimulate this power. According 
to Mr. Mabie, consideration should be shown 
authors by going when in a proper mood to them, 
as one seeks different friends, and under his intro- 
duction books are no longer forever a vexation of 
spirit if too heavy for a passing mood, nor a mere 
source of pleasure, for he teaches that books should 
be regarded as “ illustrations of the art [literature ] 
through which the soul of man reveals itself under 
all historic conditions.” His delightful manner of 
thus reading the author between lines gives a new 
meaning to every page. 

The “ Essays in Literary Interpretation”|| are an 

* My Study Fire, Vol. I., 204 pp. Vol. II., 18: pp—— 
t Under the Trees and Elsewhere, 204 pp.——t Short Studies 


in Literature. 203 pp.——l| Essays in Literary Interpretation, 
222 pp. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New York: Dodd, 


Mead and Company. 


amplification of the themes, Personality in Literary 
Work and the Significance of the Modern Critical 
— in Literature that were touched on in 

ort Studies in Literature.” Mr. Mabie’s 
critical literary studies have given him that intimate 
soul-knowledge of authors and thorough under- 
standing of their personalities which the vulgar 
crowd vainly seeks to gain by prying into the private 
affairs of noted individuals, and here, as in all his 
works, his observations and conclusions are not the 
inchoate surmises of a superficial scholar, but are 
the reliable as well as interesting results of discrim- 
inating research. 


As Zola says in the preface of 
“ Lourdes,”* the material it contains 
is the sort he likes best to work with, i. e., great 
masses of men in motion. The story is an account 
of five days and introduces nearly one hundred char- 
acters, priests, nuns, nurses, peasants, pilgrims, sick 
people who are cured, and sick ones who are not, 


Fiction. 


thosewho believe in the miraculous powers at 
Lourdes, and those who areskeptical. There is acen- 
tral story and several subsidiary plots, all worked out 
with the most painstaking care for details and with 
dramatic force. The heroine is a beautiful girl, a 
helpless invalid. She is loved by a young man who 
has taken monastic vows thinking her disease in- 
curable. It proves to be a nerve malady and under 
the religious excitement, as she believes by the power 
of the Virgin, she ishealed. The priest understands 
that her cure is due to natural causes, but does not 
disturb her faith, although it leaves him “full of 
mortal sadness at thus remaining all alone in the 
icy desert of his intelligence, regretting the illusion 
for which there was no room in his heart.” The 
book seems in fact a presentation of psychic healing 
as viewed by a keen-eyed observer. The descriptions 
are notable for animation and picturesqueness. 

It will be gratifying to the lovers of HenryKings- 
ley’s books to know that a uniform edition is in 
preparation. The binding is garnet with letters of 
gold. “Geoffry Hamlyn,”t the earliest of his nov- 
els,—it was written in 1859,—fills two volumes. The 
print is small but clear, and the paper good, the 
whole presenting a very attractive appearance. Those 
familiar with the author’s life kpow that the experi- 
ences narrated therein were gained during his five 


*Lourdes. By Emile Zola. 486 pp. $1.25. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely. 

+ The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By Henry Kingsley. 
Two vols. 310 pp. each. $2.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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years of work in the Australian gold fields. The 
style is a good one for younger writers to study, be- 
ing a charming model of quaintness and directness. 

Henry Harland names his collection of short 
stories “Gray Roses’* from the quotation from 
Paraschkine: “ Yes, the conception was a rose, but 
the achievement is a rose grown gray.” In the opin- 
ion of the reviewer the conditions are reversed, 
the achievement seeming finer than the conception; 
for the art of telling is irreproachable but some of the 
stories present a perversion of morals and social in- 
stitutions in too attractive a light to be anything but 
dangerous reading. 

“ At the Relton Arms”t is an account of how a 
man fell in love with his wife two or three years af- 
ter marriage. The reader losesall patience with him 
meanwhile, and doesn’t feel very sure in the closing 
chapter that his affections won’t waver again, but 
is obliged to take it on trust that they will remain 
steadfast even though his wife is about to invite the 
dangerous charmer to come and live with the fam- 
ily. It is a strong presentation of a weak character. 

A certain class of New Englanders in the early 
part of this century is very well depicted in the story 
of “’Lisbeth Wilson.”{ The main actionis the out- 
growth of the dislike of the Calvinists for the early 
Methodists. This, with the simple lives, the old- 
fashioned pleasures, the neighborly familiarity, the 
courtships and marriages, affords ample means for 
keeping up the interest to the close. 

“The Company Doctor ”|| was written to “ arouse 
the American people to a realization of the dangers 
which will result from unrestricted immigration.” It 
is evidently the work of an untrained writer. 

“Every eye of every child rested upon Professor 
Cobb” is the startling statement found in turning 
the pages of “Roderick Hume,”§ but it is no less 
startling than the type of teacher for which “ Pro- 
fessor Cobb” is madetostand. The story is loosely 
put together, characters which have nothing to do 
with the plot being introduced for the sake of telling 
an anecdote, as for instance the Miss Duzenber- 
rie who “won a_ victory”; other characters are 
poorly conceived, inconsistent, and all either very 
good or very wicked. Howthe wonderfully success- 
ful teacher Miss Lowe could love such a muff as the 
so-called hero, is difficult to comprehend. A straight- 
forward treatise on evils existing in some schools 
would give in more agreeable form the idea which 
the author seems to‘be striving to present. 


*Gray Roses. By Henry Harland. 208 pp. $1.00.——t At the 
Relton Arms. By Evelyn Sharp. 225 pp. $1.00. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

t’Lisbeth Wilson. By Eliza Nelson Blair. 374 pp. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. ; 

|| The Company Doctor. By Henry Edward Rood. 
New York: The Merriam Company. 

§ Roderick Hume. By C. W. Bardeen. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
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An attempt at “fine writing” with the result of a 
good deal of nonsense in a self-conscious style is 
called “ The Book-Bills of Narcissus.” * 


Two valuable contributions have been 

added to the Standard Teacher’s Li- 
brary. One entitled “ The Teacher and The Parent ”t 
is a work particularly helpful to the young and in- 
experienced teacher. Written by one “having had 
an experience of almost twenty years” in public 
school work, many excellent suggestions and rules 
are offered in a simple, attractive style, for the guid- 
ance of both teacher and parent in their relation to 
each other and to the pupils. The second, “Ele- 
ments of Pedagogics,”{ written for those who have 
not studied pedagogy, is well adapted to its purpose. 
The first part presents in a clear, concise manner the 
principles of psychology as applied to education and 
in the second part the author treats of the habits of 
order, industry, attention, promptness, and obedi- 
ence as factors in the growth of moral purpose, 
closing with an appeal to teachers to strive toward 
an ideal, taking Christ as the standard. 

The International Education Series has another 
important addition in the “Pedagogics of the Kin- 
dergarten”|| translated from the essays of Froebel. 
Following the comprehensive “analysis of the con- 
tents by the translator,” is a full discussion of the 
first five plays or gifts devised by Froebel for use 
in his own kindergarten. This volume contains 
clear, smooth translations of the songs used with 
the different plays, also plates illustrating the ac 
companying motions, which enhances its value to 
all interested in the development of child life. 

A new edition of “ Psychology of Childhood "§ 
bears testimony to its worth among the contribu- 
tions to that class of literature. Condensed, yet 
exhaustive, it is commended to all who are interested 
in mental development as a work of great interest 
and abreast of the modern methods of scientific in- 
vestigation. 

In “ Psychology in Education,”"{ the author has 
avoided much “speculative metaphysics ” and care- 
fully and in a lucid manner defined all technical 
terms, giving particular attention to the application 
of the principles of psychology to teaching. The 


Educational. 


*The Book-Bills of Narcissus. By Richard Le Gallienne, 
173 pp. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+The Teacherand the Parent. By Charles Northend, A M, 
With Special Preface by Henry Barnard. 320 pp. $1.00.——t 
Elements of Pedagogics. By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 224 pp. 85 cts. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

|| Frederick Froebel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. Trans- 
lated by Josephine Jarvis. 389 pp. $1.50. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 

§ Psychology of Childhood. By Frederick Tracy, B.A., Ph.D. 
170 pp. gocts. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company. 

‘] Psychology in Education. By Ruric N. Roark. 312 pp. 
$1.00. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 


Company. 
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complete outline of the different topics discussed, 
and the forms given, suggesting methods for mak- 
ing observations upon children of various ages, 
makes the work especially valuable to those wish- 
ing to investigate the laws and principles of mental 
development. 


An excellent “ Working Manual of 
American History,”* which will be 
useful alike to teachers and students, has been 
prepared by Professor Mace of Syracuse University. 
The author argues that since each period of history 
is dominated by some characteristic movement, the 
problem of any period is to discover that dominating 
The Manual furnishes just the right 


Miscellaneous. 


movement. 
amount of intelligent direction needful to assist the 
student in working out these problems for himself. 

A bookt well calculated to lead to a more wide- 
spread understanding and appreciation of the art of 
sculpture is that by Mr. William Ordway Partridge. 
It gives a surprising amount of information in a 
small space, the whole process from the working of 
the clay to the final execution in bronze and 
marble, being touched upon. 

The five-act drama “ Pélléas and Mélisande”} by 
Maeterlinck, who has been called the Flemish 
Shakespeare, has received a scholarly and sympa- 
thetic translation by Erving Winslow and an attract- 
ive setting by the publishers. The story is a 
variation of that of Francesca da Rimini and her 
lover, and is treated with delicacy, tenderness, and 
passionate feeling. 

The three lectures on “The Art of Newspaper 
Making”|| by one who has proved himself a master 
of the art will be of interest to all engaged in, or 
contemplating engaging in, that most fascinating 
and difficult work. The lectures are full of sound 
advice and practical suggestions. 

A volume convenient in size for the table or desk, 
is the new edition of “ Webster’s Academic Diction- 
ary," abridged from “ Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary.” The introduction of scientific terms makes 
ita comprehensive volume for general use. 

« A Manual of Customary Errors in the Use of 
Words ” ** is the work of a scholar who has given 
forty years to etymological and linguistic study and 
to the editorial revision of manuscripts. Its sug- 


* A Working Manual of American History. By William H. 
Mace. 298 pp. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


+ The Technique of Sculpture. By William Ordway Part- 
ridge. 118 pp. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

+t Pélléas and Mélisande. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Erving Winslow. 135 pp. $1.00. New York : Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Company. 

i) The Art of Newspaper Making. By Charles A. Dana. 
114pp. $1.00. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

@ Webster's Academic Dictionary. 704 pp. $1.50. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 

** Pitfalls in English. By Joseph Fitzgerald, M.A. 121 pp. 


a5cts. New York: J. Fitzgerald & Co. 
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gestions are such as to put the reader in possession 
of principles that will be a safeguard not only against 
the “Pitfalls of English” here enumerated, but 
against similar ones with which our language 
abounds. Few indeed the writers who will not find 
some common mistake of their own in the list. 
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